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PREFACE. 


_ scenery in South England, nor any more pathetic in the world, 
by its expression of sweet human character and life, than that 
immediately bordering on the sources of the Wandle, and in- 
cluding the lower moors of Addington, and the villages of 
Beddington and Carshalton, with all their pools and streams. 
_ No clearer or diviner waters ever sang with constant lips of 
the hand which ‘ giveth rain from heaven ;’ no pastures ever 
lightened in spring time with more passionate blossoming ; 
no sweeter homes ever hallowed the heart of the passer-by 
with their pride of peaceful gladness—fain-hidden—yet full- 
confessed. The place remains, or, until a few months ago, 
smained, nearly unchanged in its larger features ; but, with 
deliberate mind I say, that I have never seen anything so 
ghastly in its inner tragic meaning,—not in Pisan Maremma— 
ot by Campagna tomb, —not by the sand-isles of the Torcellan 
shore,—as the slow stealing of aspects of reckless, indolent, 


then. J ust where the welling of stainless water, peas s and 
pure, like a body of light, enters the pool of Carshalton, cutting 
itself a radiant channel down to the gravel, through warp * 
thery weeds, all waving, which it traverses with its deep 
eads of clearness, like the chalcedony in moss-agate, starred 
and there with white grenouillette ; just in the very rush 
Turmur of the first spreading currents, the human 
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wretches of the place cast their street and house foulness; — 
heaps of dust and slime, and broken shreds of old metal, and es 
rags of putrid clothes ; they having neither energy to cart it 
away, nor decency enough to dig it into the ground, thus shed 
into the stream, to diffuse what venom of it will float and ~ 
melt, far away, in all places where God meant those waters to 
bring joy and health. And, in a little pool, behind some 
houses farther in the village, where another spring rises, the _ 
shattered stones of the well, and of the little fretted channel - 
which was long ago built and traced for it by gentler hands, © 
lie scattered, each from each, under a ragged bank of mortar, 
and scoria ; and bricklayers’ refuse, on one side, which the _ 
clean water nevertheless chastises to purity; but it cannot 2 
conquer the dead earth beyond ; and there, circled and coiled : 
under festering scum, the somes edge of the pool effaces — 
itself into a slope of black slime, the accumulation of indolent 
years. Half-a-dozen men, with one day’s work, could cleanse 
those pools, and trim the flowers about their banks,and make = 
every breath of summer air above them rich with cool balm; _ a 
and every glittering wave medicinal, as if it ran, troubled of 
angels, from the porch of Bethesda. But that day’s work is 
| never given, nor will be ; nor will any joy be possible to heart = 
| of man, for evermore, about those wells of English waters. | i 
When I last left them, I walked up slowly through the back 
| streets of Croydon, from the old church to the hospital; and, 
. just on the left, before coming up to the crossing of the High ~ a 
: Street, there was a new public-house built. And the front ye 
it was built in so wise manner, that a recess of two feet was 
left below its front windows, between them and the street- 
pavement—a recess too narrow for any possible use (for even 
ie if it had been occupied by a seat, as in old time it might have 
been, everybody walking along the street would have fallen 
over the legs of the reposing wayfarers). But, by way of 
ri making this two feet depth of freehold land more expressive = 
of the dignity of an establishment for the sale of spirituous — Be 
liquors, it was fenced from the pavement by an imposing iron — " 
railing, having four or five spearheads to the yard of it, and — 
six feet high ; containing as much iron and iron-work, indeed, — 
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figement, the little piece of dead ea within, between. 
wall and street, became a protective receptacle of refuse ; cigar 
ends, and oyster shells, and the like, such as an open-handed 
lish street-populace habitually scatters from its presence, 
nd was thus sie ane ae by any ePaeany ineshods. 


a Sesaeccnted a quantity of work which Nuk have cleansed 
the Carshalton pools three times over ;—of work, partly 
cramped and deadly, in the mine ; partly fierce * and exhaus- 
tive, at the furnace ; partly foolish and sedentary, of ill-taught 
students making ad designs: work from the beginning to 
the last fruits of it, and in all the branches of it, venomous, 
_ deathful, and miserable. Now, how did it come to pass that 
_ this work was done instead of the other; that the strength 
and life of the English operative were spent in defiling ground, 
instead of es it; and in producing an entirely (in that 
place) valueless piece of metal, which can neither be eaten nor 
_ breathed, instead of medicinal fresh air, and pure water ? 

_ There is but one reason for it, and at present a conclusive 
ae one,—that the capitalist can charge per-centage on the work 


. * “A fearful occurrence took place a few days since, near Wolverhamp- 
ton, Thomas Snape, aged nineteen, was on duty as the “ keeper” of a 
blast furnace at Deepfield, assisted by John Gardner, aged eighteen, and 
_ Joseph Swift, aged thirty-seven. The furnace contained four tons of 
_ molten iron, and an equal amount of cinders, and ought to have been 
run out at 7.30 p.m. But Snape and his mates, engaged in talking and 
drinking, neglected their duty, and, in the meantime, the iron rose in 
the furnace until it reached a pipe wherein water was contained. Just 
as the men had stripped, and were proceeding to tap the furnace, thé 
water in the pipe, converted into steam, burst down its front and let 
loose on them the molten metal, which instantaneously consumed Gard- 
ner; Snape, terribly burnt, and mad with pain, leaped into the canal 

and then ran home and fell dead on the threshold, Swift survived te 

_ reach the hospital, where he died too. 

_ In further illustration of this matter, I — the reader to look at = 
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in the one case, and cannot in the other. If, having certain — 
funds for supporting labour at my disposal, I pay men merely ~ 
to keep my ground in order, my money is, in that function, 
spent once for all; but if I pay them to dig iron out of my © 
ground, and work it, and sell it, I can charge rent for the — 


ground, and per-centage both on the manufacture and ‘the a 
sale, and make my capital profitable in these three bye-ways. 


The greater part of the profitable investment of capital, in the 
present day, is in operations of this kind, in which the public — 
is persuaded to buy something of no use to it, on production, 


or sale, of which, the capitalist may charge per-centage ; the ~ “g 
said public remaining all the while under the persuasion that 


the per-centages thus obtained are real national gains, where- 
as, they are merely filchings out of partially ight pockets, to 
swell heavy ones. 

Thus, the Croydon publican buys the iron railing, to make 


himself more conspicuous to drunkards. The public-house- — a 


keeper on the other side of the way presently buys another 
railing, to out-rail him with. Both are, as to their relative at- 
tractiveness to customers of taste, just where they were before ;_ 


but they have lost the price of the railings; which they must 
either themselves finally lose, or make their aforesaid customers BS 
of taste pay, by raising the price of their beer, or adulterating 
it. Hither the publicans, or their customers, are thus poorer 
by precisely what the capitalist has gained ; and the value of 
the work itself, meantime, has been lost to the nation; the __ 


iron bars in that form and place being wholly useless. It is 


this mode of taxation of the poor by the rich which is referred _ 
to in the text (page 31), in comparing the modern acquisitive _ 
power of capital with that of the lance and sword; the only 
difference being that the levy of black mail in old times was 
by force, and is now by cozening. The old rider and reiver — 4 


frankly quartered himself on the publican for the night ; the 


modern one merely makes his lance into an iron spike, and ~ cs: 


persuades his host to buy it. One comes as an open robber, 
the other as a cheating pedlar ; but the result, to the injured — 
person’s pocket, is absolutely the same. Of course many use- 
ful industries mingle with, and disguise the useless ones ; and 
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ee, in the habits of energy aroused by the struggle, there is a 
= ~ eertain direct good. It is far better to spend four thousand 
-___ pounds in making a good gun, and then to blow it to pieces, 
than to pass life in idleness. Only do not let it be called 


political economy.’ There is also a confused notion in the 
__ minds of many persons, that the gathering of the property of 
the poor into the hands of the rich does no ultimate harm ; 


since, in whosesoever hands it may be, it must be spent at last, 

and thus, they think, return to the poor again. This fallacy 

has been again and again exposed ; but grant the plea true, 

i and the same apology may, of course, be made for black mail, 
___ or any other form of robbery. It might be (though practically 
___‘ it never is) as advantageous for the nation that the robber 
should have the spending of the money he extorts, as that the 
person robbed should have spent it. But this is no excuse 
for the theft. IfI were to put a turnpike on the road where 
it passes my own gate, and endeavour to exact a shilling from 
every passenger, the public would soon do away with my gate, 
without listening to any plea on my part that ‘it was as ad- 
vantageous to them, in the end, that I should spend their 
shillings, as that they themselves should.’ But if, instead of 
out-facing them with a turnpike, I can only persuade them to 
come in and buy stones, or old iron, or any other useless 

_ thing, out of my ground, I may rob them to the same extent, 
and be, moreover, thanked as a public benefactor, and pro- 
moter of commercial prosperity. And this main question for 
the poor of England—for the poor of all countries—is wholly 
omitted in every common treatise on the subject of wealth. 
_ Even by the labourers themselves, the operation of capital is 
regarded only in its effect on their immediate interests ; never 
in the far more terrific power of its appointment of the kind 
and the object of labour. It matters little, ultimately, how 
much a labourer is paid for making anything ; but it matters 
fearfully what the thing is, which he is compelled to make. If 
his labour is so ordered as to produce food, and fresh air, and 

__ fresh water, no matter that his wages are low ;—the food and 
_ fresh air and water will be at last there ; and he will at last 
es oe getthem. But if he is paid to destroy food and fresh air, or 
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to produce iron bars instead of them,—the food and air 
finally not be there, and he will not get them, to his great 
final inconvenience. So that, conclusively, in political as in 
household economy, the great question is, not so much what 
money you have in your pocket, as what you will buy with se 
and do with it. 
I have been long accustomed, as all men engaged in iat 
of investigation must be, to hear my statements laughed at 
for years, before they are examined or believed; and I am 
generally content to wait the public’s time. But ithas not 
been without displeased surprise that I have found myself 
totally unable, as yet, by any repetition, or illustration, to ee 
force this plain thought into my readers’ heads,—that the __ 
wealth of nations, as of men, consists in substance, not in 
ciphers ; and that the real good of all work, and of all com- __ 
merce, depends on the final worth of the thing you make, or __ 
get by it. This is a practical enough statement, one would = 
think : but the English public has been so possessed by its 
modern school of economists with the notion that Business is a 
always good, whether it be busy in mischief or in benefit; 
and that buying and selling are always salutary, whatever  _ 
the intrinsic worth of what you buy or sell,—that it seems —_ 
impossible to gain so much as a patient hearing for any in- __ 
quiry respecting the substantial result of our eager modern 
labours. I have never felt more checked by the sense of this 
impossibility than in arranging the heads of the following 
three lectures, which, though delivered at considerable inter- 
vals of time, and in different places, were not prepared with- 
out reference to each other. Their connection would, how- 
ever, have been made far more distinct, if I had not been 
prevented, by what I feel to be another great difficulty in 
addressing English audiences, from enforcing, with any de- 
cision, the common, and to me the most important, part of oa 
their subjects. I chiefly desired (as I have just said) to 
question my hearers—operatives, merchants, and soldiers, as 
to the ultimate meaning of the business they had in hand; ~ 
and to know from them what they expected or intended their 
manufacture to come to, their selling to come to, and their 
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‘to come to. That appeared the first point needing 
mination before I could speak to them with any real 
y or effect. ‘You craftsmen—salesmen—swordsmen,— 
- do but tell me clearly what you want, then, if I can say any- 

thing to help you, I will ; and if not, I will account to you as 
I best may for my inability.’ But in order to put this ques- 
tion into any terms, one had first of all to face the difficulty 
ust spoken of—to me for the present insuperable,—the difii- 
eulty of knowing whether to address one’s audience as beliey- 
ing, or not believing, in any other world than this. For if you 
address any average modern English company as believing in 
an Eternal life, and endeavour to draw any conclusions, from 
this assumed belief, as to their present business, they will 
forthwith tell you that what you say is very beautiful, but it 
is not practical. If, on the contrary, you frankly address 
_ them as unbelievers in Eternal life, and try to draw any con- 
sequences from that unbelief,—they immediately hold you 
for an accursed person, and shake off the dust from their feet 
at you. And the more I thought over what I had got to say, 
_ the less I found I could say it, without some reference to this 
intangible or intractable part of the subject. It made all the 
difference, in asserting any principle of war, whether one 
assumed that a discharge of artillery would merely knead 
down a certain quantity of red clay into a level line, as ina 
brick field; or whether, out of every separately Christian- 
“named portion of the ruinous heap, there went out, into the 
smoke and dead-fallen air of battle, some astonished condi- 
_ tion of soul, unwillingly released. It made all the difference, 
in speaking of the possible range of commerce, whether one 
assumed that all bargains related only to visible property—or 
whether property, for the present invisible, but nevertheless 
_ real, was elsewhere purchasable on other terms. Tt made all 
the difference, in addressing a body of men subject to econsid- 
_ erable hardship, and having to find some way out of it— 

_ whether one could confidentially say to them, < My friends,— 
you have only to die, and all will be right ;’ or whether one 
_ had any secret misgiving that such advice was more blessed 
to him that gave, than to him that took it. And therefore 
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the deliberate reader will find, throughout these lectures, a ae 
hesitation in driving points home, and a pausing short of con- 
clusions which he will feel I would fain have come to ; hesita 
tion which arises wholly from this uncertainty of my pee 4 
temper. For I do not now speak, nor have lever spoken, 
since the time of my first forward youth, in any proselyting 4 
temper, as desiring to persuade any one of what, in such — 
matters, I thought myself; but, whomsoever I venture to ada" 
dress, I take for the time his creed as I find it; and endeay- 
our to push it into such vital fruit as it seems capable of. — 
Thus, it is a creed with a great part of the existing we. 
people, that they are in possession of a book which tells them, — 
straight from the lips of God all they ought to do, and fue 
to know. Ihave read that book, with as much care as most 
of them, for some forty years; and am thankful that, on those — 4 | 
who trust it, I can press its pleadings. My endeavour has 
been uniformly to make them trust it more deeply than they __ 
do ; trust it, not in their own favourite verses only, but inthe , 
sum of all; trust it not asa fetish or talisman, which they _ 
are to be saved by daily repetitions of ; but as a Captains 
order, to be heard and obeyed at their peril. I was abe é x 
encouraged by supposing my hearers to hold such belief. To — 
these, if to any, I once had hope of addressing, with accept- 
ance, words which insisted on the guilt of pride, and the 4 
futility of avarice ; from these, if from any, I once expected a 
ratification of a political economy, which asserted that the life 
was more than the meat, and the body than raiment; and 
these, it once seemed to me, I might ask without accusation e 
or fanaticism, not merely in doctrine of the lips, but in the Bas 
bestowal of their heart’s treasure, to separate themselves from — ; ‘2 
the crowd of whom it is written, ‘After all these things ie 
the Gentiles seek.’ 5 E 
It cannot, however, be assumed, with any semblance of — = 
reason, that a general audience is now wholly, or even in aa 
majority, composed of these religious persons. A large por- 
tion must always consist of men who admit no such creed ; or = a 
who, at least, are inaccessible to appeals founded on it. And — 
as, with the so-called Christian, I desired to plead for honest — 
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Pee, ca fulfilment of his belief in life,—with the so- 


called Infidel, I desired to plead for an honest declaration and 
fulfilment of his belief in death. The dilemma is inevitable. 


Men must either hereafter live, or hereafter die ; fate may be 


bravely met, and conduct wisely ordered, on either expecta- 
tion; but never in hesitation between ungrasped hope, and 
unconfronted fear. We usually believe in immortality, so far 
as to avoid preparation for death ; and in mortality, so far as 
to avoid preparation for anything after death. Whereas, a 


__- wise man will at least hold himself prepared for one or other 


of two events, of which one or other is inevitable ; and will 
have all things in order, for his sleep, or in readiness, for his 
awakening. 

Nor have we any right to call it an ignoble judgment, if he 
determine to put them in order, as for sleep. A brave belief 
in life is indeed an enviable state of mind, but, as far as I can 
discern, an unusual one. I know few Christians so convinced 


_ of the splendour of the rooms in their Father’s house, as to 


be happier when their friends are called to those mansions, 
than they would have been if the Queen had sent for them to 
live at Court: nor has the Church’s most ardent ‘desire to 
depart, and be with Christ,’ ever cured it of the singular habit 


of putting on mourning for every person summoned to such 


departure. On the contrary, a brave belief in death has been 
assuredly held by many not ignoble persons, and it is a sign 
of the last depravity in the Church itself, when it assumes 
that such a belief is inconsistent with either purity of charac- 


_ ter, or energy of hand. The shortness of life is not, to any 


rational person, a conclusive reason for wasting the space of 
it which may be granted him ; nor does the anticipation of 
death to-morrow suggest, to any one but a drunkard, the ex- 
pediency of drunkenness to-day. To teach that there is no 
device in the grave, may indeed make the deviceless person 
more contented in his dulness; but it will make the deviser 
only more earnest in devising, nor is human conduct likely, in 
every case, to be purer under the conviction that all its evil 
may in a moment be pardoned, and all its wrong-doing in a 
moment redeemed ; and that the sigh of repentance, which 


. blackened in the battle ele of mortality, have but to = 
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purges the guilt of the past, will waft the shal sh af 
which forgets its pain,—than it may be under the sterner, 
to many not unwise minds, more probable, apprehension, 
‘whataman soweth that shall he also reap —or others rea 
when he, the living seed of pestilence, walketh no more in 
darkness, but lies down therein. “4 
But to men-whose feebleness of sight, or bitterness of 
or the offence given by the conduct of those who claim hi 
hope, may have rendered this painful creed the only possik 
one, there is an appeal to be made, more secure in its grou 
than any which can be addressed to happier persons. I wou 
fain, if I might offencelessly, have spoken to them as if no 
others heard ; and have said thus: Hear me, you dying m 
who will soon be deaf for ever. For these others, at your 
right hand and your left, who look forward to a state of in- 
finite existence, in which all their errors will be ss 
and all their faults forgiven; for these, who, stained a 


themselves for an instant in the font of death, and to rise 
newed of plumage, as a dove that is covered with silver, and 
her feathers like gold; for these, indeed, it may be permis 
sible to waste their numbered moments, through faith in : 
future of innumerable hours; to these, in their weakness, : 
may be conceded that they should tamper with sin which « 
only bring forth fruit of righteousness, and profit by the in- 
iquity which, one day, will be remembered no more. In them 
it may be no sign of hardness of heart to neglect the poor 
over whom they yee their Master is watching ; and to “a 
those to perish temporarily, who cannot perish eterna 
But, for you, there is no such hope, and therefore no sud 
excuse. This fate, which you ordain for the wretched, yo 
believe to be all their inheritance ; you may crush them, : 
fore the moth, and they will never rise to rebuke you ;—their 
breath, which fails for lack of food, once expiring, will ne 
be recalled to whisper against you a word of accusing ;—they 
and you, as you think, ‘shall lis down together in the dust, 
and the worms cover you ;—and for them there shall be n 
consolation, and on you no vengeance,—only the quest 
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~ murmured above your grave: ‘Who shall repay him what he 
hath done?’ Is it therefore easier for you in your heart to 
inflict the sorrow for which there is no remedy? Will you 
take, wantonly, this little all of his life from your poor broth- 
er, and make his brief hours long to him with pain? Will 


you be readier to the injustice which can never be redressed ; 


and niggardly of mercy which you can bestow but once, and 


which, refusing, you refuse for ever? I think better of you, 
even of the most selfish, than that you would do this, well 
understood. And for yourselves, it seems to me, the question 


becomes not less grave, in these curt limits. If your life were 


but a fever fit,—the madness of a night, whose follies were 


~ all to be forgotten in the dawn, it might matter little how you 


fretted away the sickly hours,—what toys you snatched at, or 
let fall—what visions you followed wistfully with the de- 
ceived eyes of sleepless phrenzy. Is the earth only an hos- 


pital? Play, if you care to play, on the floor of the hospital 


dens. Knit its straw into what crowns please you; gather 


the dust of it for treasure, and die rich in that, clutching at 


the black motes in the air with your dying hands ;—and yet, 
it may be well with you. But if this life be no dream, and 
the world no hospital ; if all the peace and power and joy 
you can ever win, must be won now; and all fruit of victory 
gathered here, or never ;—will you still, throughout the puny 
totality of your life, weary yourselves in the fire for vanity? 
If there is no rest which remaineth for you, is there none you 


- might presently take? was this grass of the earth made green 


for your shroud only, not for your bed? and can you never 
he down upon it, but only under it? The heathen, to whose 


ereed you have returned, thought not so. They knew that 


life brought its contest, but they expected from it also the 
crown of all contest: No proud one! no jewelled circlet flam- 
ing through Heaven above the height of the unmerited throne ; 


_ only some few leaves of wild olive, cool to the tired brow, 


through a few years of peace. It should have been of gold, 
they thought; but Jupiter was poor; this was the best the 
god could give them. Seeking a greater than this, they had 


__ known it a mockery. Not in war, not in wealth, not in tyr- 


pe og eas 
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anny, was there any happineda to be found for them— 
in kindly peace, fruitful and free. The wreath was to be | 
wild olive, mark you :—the tree that grows carelessly, tuft 
the rocks with no vivid bloom, no verdure of branch ; o 
with soft snow of blossom, and scarcely fulfilled fruit, mi 
with grey leaf and thornset stem; no fastening of diad 


for you but with such sharp embroidery! But this, such 


the earth beneath ; aad mysteries and presences, innum 
able, of living things,—these may yet be here your riche 
untormenting and divine: serviceable for the life that now is 
nor, it may be, without promise of that which is to come. 
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THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. 


LECTURE I. 


WORK. 
(Delivered before the Working Men’s Institute, at Camberwell.) 


My Frrenps,—I have not come among you to-night to en. 
deavour to give you an entertaining lecture ; but to tell you 
a few plain facts, and ask you some plain, but necessary 
questions. I have seen and known too much of the struggle 
for life among our labouring population, to feel at ease, even 
under any circumstances, in inviting them to dwell on the 
trivialities of my own studies ; but, much more, as I meet to- 
night, for the first time, the members of a working Institute 
established in the district in which I have passed the greater 
part of my life, I am desirous that we should at once under- 
stand each other, on graver matters. I would fain tell you, 
with what feelings, and with what hope, I regard this Insti- 
tution, as one of many such, now happily established through- 
out England, as well as in other countries ;—Institutions 
which are preparing the way for a great change in all the 


ae circumstances of industrial life; but of which the success 
must wholly depend upon our clearly understanding the cir- 


cumstances and necessary limits of this change. No teacher 
can truly promote the cause of education, until he knows the 


_ conditions of the life for which that education is to prepare 


his pupil. And the fact that he is called upon to address 
you nominally, as a ‘Working Class,’ must compel him, if he 
is in any wise earnest or thoughtful, to inquire in the outset, 
2 
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on what you yourselves suppose this class distinction has 
been founded in the past, and must be founded in the future. 
The manner of the amusement, and the matter of the teach- a 
ing, which any of us can offer you, must depend wholly on ~ | 
our first understanding from you, whether you think the dis- 
tinction heretofore drawn between working men and others, 
is truly or falsely founded. Do you accept it as it stands? = 
do you wish it to be modified? or do you think the object of - aa 
education is to efface it, and make us forget it for ever? 
Let me make myself more distinctly understood. Wecall 
this—you and I—a ‘ Working Men’s’ Institute, and our col- 
lege in London, a ‘ Working Men’s’ College. Now, how do 3 
you consider that these several institutes differ, - ought to 
differ, from ‘idle men’s’ institutes and ‘idle men’s’ colleges ? ee 
Or by what other word than ‘idle’ shall I distinguish those 
whom the happiest and wisest of working men do not object hae 
to call the ‘Upper Classes?’ Are there really upper classes, 
—are there lower? How much should they always be ele- 
vated, how much always depressed? And, gentlemen and ee 
ladies—I pray those of you who are hereto forgive me the a 
offence there may be in what I am going to say. It is not Ie 
who wish to say it. Bitter voices say it; voices of battle and a 
of famine through all the world, which must be heard some 
day, whoever keeps silence. Neither is it to yow specially 
that I say it. Iam sure that most now present know their ~ s 
duties of kindness, and fulfil them, better perhaps than I do _ 
mine. ButI speak to you as representing your whole class, . 
which errs, I know, chiefly by thoughtlessness, but not there- 
fore the less terribly. Wilful error is limited by the will, but 
what limit is there to that of which we are unconscious ? 2 
Bear with me, therefore, while I turn to these workmen, 
and ask them, also as representing a great multitude, what ca 
they think the ‘ upper classes’ are, and ought to be, in rela- 
tion to them. Answer, you workmen who are here, as you — 
would among yourselves, frankly ; and tell me how you would — 
have me call those classes. Am I to call them—would ee ¥ 
think me right in calling them—the idle classes? I think you | 
would feel somewhat uneasy, and as if I were not treating — 
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ie my subject honestly, or speaking from my heart, if I went on 


under the supposition that all rich people were idle. You 
would be both unjust and unwise if you allowed me to say 


> . that ;—not less unjust than the rich people who say that all 


the poor are idle, and will never work if they can help it, or 
more than they can help. 

_ For indeed the fact is, that there are idle poor and idle 
rich ; and there are busy poor and busy rich. Many a beggar 
is as lazy as if he had ten thousand a year; and many a man 
of large fortune is busier than his errand-boy, and never 
would think of stopping in the street to play marbles. So 
that, in a large view, the distinction between workers and 
idlers, as between knaves and honest men, runs through the 
very heart and innermost economies of men of all ranks and 
in all positions. There is a working class—strong and happy 
—among both rich and poor ; there is an idle class—weak, 
wicked, and miserable—among both rich and poor. And the 
worst of the misunderstandings arising between the two orders 
come of the unlucky fact that the wise of one class habitually 
contemplate the foolish of the other. If the busy rich people 


- watched and rebuked the idle rich people, all would be right ; 


and if the busy poor people watched and rebuked the idle 
poor people, all would be right. But each class has a tendency 
to look for the faults of the other. A hard-working man of 
property is particularly offended by an idle beggar ; and an 
orderly, but poor, workman is naturally intolerant of the licen- 
tious luxury of the rich. And what is severe judgment in the 
minds of the just men of either class, becomes fierce enmity 


in the unjust—but among the unjust only. None but the dis- 
_ solute among the poor look upon the rich as their natural 


enemies, or desire to pillage their houses and divide their 
property. None but the dissolute among the rich speak in 
opprobrious terms of the vices and follies of the poor. 

There is, then, no class distinction between idle and indus- 
trieus people ; and I am going to-night to speak only of the 
industrious. The idle people we will put out of our thoughts 
at once—they are mere nuisances—what ought to be done with 


them, we'll talk of at another time. But there are class dix 
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tinctions, among the industrious themselves; tremendous dis: — S 
tinctions, which rise and fall to every degree in the infinite 
thermometer of human pain and of human power—distine- es 
tions of high and low, of lost and won, to the whole reach of __ 
man’s soul and body. 

These separations we will study, and the laws of iia 
among energetic men only, who, whether they work or whether __ 
they es. put their strength into the work, and their strength _ 
into the game ; being in the full sense of the word ‘industri- 
ous,’ one way or another—with a purpose, or without. And 
these distinctions are mainly four : 

I. Between those who work, and those who play. 

II. Between those who produce the means of life, and those 
who consume them. ee 

Il. Between those who work with the head,and those who 
work with the hand. Ee 

TV. Between those who work wisely, and who work fool- 
ishly. a 
For easier memory, let us say we are going to oppose, in 
our examination.— ae 

I. Work to play ; 

II. Production to consumption ; 
Ill. Head to Hand; and, 
IV. Sense to nonsense. a 

I. First, then, of the distinction between the classes who _ 
work and the classes who play. Of course we must agree 
upon a definition of these terms,—work and play,—before 
going farther. Now, roughly, not with vain subtlety of defi- a 
nition, but for plain use of the words, ‘play’ is an exertion of 
body or mind, made to please ourselves, and with no deter- * 
mined end ; and work is a thing done because it ought tobe 
done, and with a determined end. You play, as you call it, 
at cricket, for instance. That is as hard work as anything 
else ; but it amuses you, and it has no result but the amuse- 
ment. If it were done as an ordered form of exercise, for 
health’s sake, it would become work directly. So, in like <a 
manner, whatever we do to please ourselves, and only for the 
sake of the pleasure, not for an ultimate object, is ‘play,’ the 
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‘pleasing thing,’ not the useful thing. Play may be useful in 
a secondary sense (nothing is indeed more useful or necessary) ; 


- but the use of it depends on its being spontaneous. 


Let us, then, enquire together what sort of games the play- 


| ing class in England spend their lives in playing at. 


The first of all English games is making money. That is 
an all-absorbing game; and we knock each other down often- 
er in playing at that than at foot-ball, or any other roughest 
sport ; and it is absolutely without purpose ; no one who en- 
gages heartily in that game ever knows why. Ask a great 
money-maker what he wants to do with his money—he never 
knows. He doesn’t make it to do anything with it. He gets 


‘it only that he may get it. ‘What will you make of what you 


have got?’ you ask. ‘Well, I'll get more,’ he says. Just as, 
at cricket, you get more runs. There’s no use in the runs, but 
to get more of them than other people is the game. And 
there’s no use in the money, but to have more of it than other 
people is the game. So all that great foul city of London 
there,—rattling, growling, smoking, stinking,—-a ghastly heap 
of fermenting brickwork, pouring out poison at every pore,— 
you fancy it isa city of work? Not astreetof it! Itis a 
great city of play ; very nasty play, and very hard play, but 
still play. It is only Lord’s cricket ground without the turf,— 
a huge billiard table without the cloth, and with pockets as deep 
as the bottomless pit ; but mainly a billiard table, after all. 

Well, the first great English game is this playing at coun- 
ters. It differs from the rest in that it appears always to be 
producing money, while every other game is expensive. But 
it does not always produce money. There’s a great difference 
between ‘ winning’ money and ‘ making ’ it; a great difference 
between getting it out of another man’s pocket into ours, or 
filling both. Collecting money is by no means the same thing 
as making it; the tax-gatherer’s house is not the Mint ; and 
much of the apparent gain (so called), in commerce, is only a 
form of taxation on carriage or exchange. 

Our next great English game, however, hunting and shoot- 
ing, is costly altogether ; and how much we are fined for it 


annually in land, horses, gamekeepers, and game laws, and all 
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else that accompanies that beautiful and special Enelish game, 
I will not endeavour to count now: but note only that, excep 
for exercise, this is not merely a useless game, but a deadly 
one, to all connected with it. For through horse-racing, you 
get every form of what the higher classes everywhere call 
‘Play,’ in distinction from all other plays; that is—gambling. 
by no means a beneficial or recreative game: and, through _ 
game-preserving, you get also some curious laying out of 
ground; that beautiful arrangement of dwelling-house for 
man and beast, by which we have grouse and black-cock—so 
many brace to the acre, and men and women—so many brace 
to the garret. I often wonder what the angelic builders and 
surveyors—the angelic builders who build the ‘many man- 
sions’ up above there ; and the angelic surveyors, who meas- __ 
ured that four-square city with their measuring reeds—I won- 
der what they think, or are supposed to think, of the laying 

out of ground by this nation, which has set itself, as it seems, 
literally to accomplish, word for word, or rather fact for word, _ 
in the persons of those poor whom its Master left torepresent _ 
him, what that Master said of himself—that foxes and birds 
had homes, but He none. ae 
Then, next to the gentlemen’s game of hunting, we must 
put the ladies’ game of dressing. Itis not the cheapest of 
games. I saw a brooch at a jeweller’s in Bond Street a fort- 
night ago, not an inch wide, and without any singular jewel 
in it, yet worth 3,000/. And I wish I could tell you what this 
‘play’ costs, altogether, in England, France, and Russia an- 
nually. But it is a pretty game, and on certain terms, I like 
it; nay, I don’t see it played quite as much as I would fain’ 
have it. You ladies like to lead the fashion :—by all means 
lead it—lead it thoroughly, lead it far enough. Dress your- 
selves nicely, and dress everybody else nicely. Lead the fash- 
ions for the poor first ; make them look well, and you yourselves 
will look, in ways of which you have now no conception, all 
the better. The fashions you have set for some time among 
your peasantry are not pretty ones; their doublets are too 
irregularly slashed, and the wind blows too frankly through 
them. 
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Then there are other games, wild enough, as I could show 


you if I had time. 


There’s playing at literature, and playing at art—very dif- 
ferent, both, from working at literature, or working at art, 
but I’ve no time to speak of these. I pass to the greatest of 
all—the play of plays, the great gentlemen's game, which 
ladies like them best to play at,—the game of War. It is en- 
trancingly pleasant to the imagination ; the facts of it, not 
always so pleasant. We dress for it, however, more finely 
than for any other sport; and go out to it, not merely in scar- 
let, as to hunt, but in scarlet and gold, and all manner of fine 
colours: of course we could fight better in grey, and without 
feathers ; but all nations have agreed that it is good to be 
well dressed at this play. Then the bats and balls are very 
costly ; our English and French bats, with the balls and 
wickets, even those which we don’t make any use of, costing, 
I suppose, now about fifteen millions of money annually to 
each nation ; all of which, you know is paid for by hard la- 
bourer’s work in the furrow and furnace. A costly game !— 
not to speak of its consequences ; I will say at present nothing 
of these. The mere immediate cost of all these plays is what 
I want you to consider ; they all cost deadly work somewhere, 
as many of us know too well. The jewel-cutter, whose 
sight fails over the diamonds; the weaver, whose arm fails 


~ over the web ; the iron-forger, whose breath fails before the 


furnace—they know what work is—they, who have all the 
work, and none of the play, except a kind they have named 
for themselves down in the black north country, where ‘ play’ 
means being laid up by sickness. It is a pretty example for 
philologists, of varying dialect, this change inthe sense of 
the word. ‘ play,’ as used in the black country of Birmingham, 
and the red and black country of Baden Baden. Yes, gentle- 
men, and gentlewomen, of England, who think ‘one moment 


_ unamused a misery, not made for feeble man,’ this is what 


you have brought the word ‘play’ to mean, in the heart of 
merry England! You may have your fluting and piping; 
but there are sad children sitting in the market-place, who 


indeed cannot say to you, ‘We have piped unto you, and ye 
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have not danced :” but eternally shall say to you, ‘We hav 
mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented.’ 
This, then, is the first distinction between the ‘upper and 
lower’ classes. And this is one which is by no means neces- 
sary ; which indeed must, in process of good-time, be by all 
honest men’s consent abolished. Men will be taught thatan 
existence of play, sustained by the blood of other creatures, _ 
is a good existence for gnats and sucking fish; but not for 
men: that neither days, nor lives, can be made holy by doing __ 
nothing in them: that the best prayer at the beginning of a 
day is that we may not lose its moments; and the best grace _ 
before meat, the consciousness that we have justly earned our 
dinner. And when we have this much of plain Christianity _ 
preached to us again, and enough respect for what we regard 
as inspiration, as not to think that ‘Son, go work to-dayinmy 
vineyard,’ means ‘Fool, go play to-day in my vineyard, we 
shall all be workers, in one way or another; and this much at 
least of the distinction between ‘upper ’and ‘lower ’forgotten. 
II. I pass then to our second distinction; between the 
rich and poor, between Dives and Lazarus,—distinction 
which exists more sternly, I suppose, in this day, than ever 
in the world, Pagan or Christian, till now. I will put it — 
sharply before you, to begin with, merely by reading two 
paragraphs which I cut from two papers that lay on my 
breakfast table on the same morning, the 25th of November, 
1864. The piece about the rich Russian at Parisis common- 
place enough, and stupid besides (for fifteen francs,— ce 
12s. 6d.,—is nothing fora rich man to give fora couple of 
peaches, out of season). Still, the two paragraphs printed 
on the same day are worth putting side by side. jl 
‘Such a man is now here. He is a Russian, and, with 
your permission, we will call him Count Teufelskine. In 
dress he is sublime ; art is considered in that toilet, the har- 
mony of colour respected, the chiar’ oscuro evident in well- mee 
selected contrast. In manners he is dignified—nay, perhaps - 35 
apathetic ; nothing disturbs the placid serenity of that calm 
exterior. ‘One day our friend breakfasted chez Bignon. Rs 
When the bill came he read, “Two peaches, 15f.* He paid. a 
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“Peaches scarce, 1 presume?” was his sole remark. ‘No, 
sir,” replied the waiter, “but Teufelskines are.” ’ Telegraph, 
November 25, 1864. 

‘Yesterday morning, at eight o'clock, a woman, passing a 
dung heap in the stone yard near the recently-erected alms- 
houses in Shadwell Gap, High Street, Shadwell, called the at- 
tention of a Thames police-constable to a man in a sitting 
position on the dung heap, and said she was afraid he was 
dead. Her fears proved to be true. The wretched creature 
appeared to have been dead several hours. He had perished 


of cold and wet, and the rain had been beating down on him 


all night. The deceased was a bone-picker. He was in the 
lowest stage of poverty, poorly clad, and half-starved. The 
police had frequently driven him away from the stone yard, 
between sunset and sunrise, and told him to go home. He 
selected a most desolate spot for his wretched death. A 
penny and some bones were found in his pockets. The de- 
ceased was between fifty and sixty years of age. Inspector 
Roberts, of the K division, has given directions for inquiries 
to be made at the lodging-houses respecting the deceased, to 
ascertain his identity if possible. —Morning Post, November 
25, 1864. 

You have the separation thus in brief compass ; and I want 
you to take notice of the ‘a penny and some bones were found 
in his pockets,’ and to compare it with this third statement, 
from the Telegraph of January 16th of this year :— 

‘Again, the dietary scale for adult and juvenile paupers was 
drawn up by the most conspicuous political economists in 
England. It is low in quantity, but it is sufficient to support 
nature ; yet within ten years of the passing of the Poor Law 
Act, we heard of the paupers in the Andover Union gnawing 
the scraps of putrid flesh and sucking the marrow from the 
bones of horses which they were employed to crush.’ 

You see my reason for thinking that our Lazarus of Chris- 
tianity has some advantage over the Jewish one. Jewish 
Lazarus expected, or at least prayed, to be fed with crumbs 
from the rich man’s table ; but our Lazarus is fed with crumbs 


from the dog’s table. 
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other, and rob him of his well-earned wealth, there is no more 
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Now this distinetion between rich and poor rests on 
bases. Within its proper limits, on a basis which is lawi 
and everlastingly necessary ; beyond them, on a basis unla 
ful, and everlastingly corrupting the frame-work of socie 
The lawful basis of wealth is, that a man who works shoul 
be paid the fair value of his work; and that if he does not — 
choose to spend it to-day, he should have free leave to keep 
it, and spend it to-morrow. ‘Thus, an industrious man work- — 
ing daily, and laying by daily, attains at last the possession — 
ay an accumulated sum of wealth, to which he has absolute = 
right. The idle person who will not work, and the wasteful — 
person who lays nothing by, at the end of the same time will — 
be doubly poor—poor in possession, and dissolute in moral 
habit ; and he will then naturally covet the money which the 
other has saved. And if he is then allowed to attack the 


any motive for saving, or any reward for good conduct; and 
all society is thereupon dissolved, or exists only in systems of 
rapine. Therefore the first necessity of social life is the clear- 
ness of national conscience in enforcing the law—that h 
should keep who has susTLy EARNED. 
That law, I say, is the proper basis of distinction betweer 
rich and poor. But there is also a false basis of distinction ; 
namely, the power held over those who earn wealth by those 
who levy or exact it. There will be always a number of men 
who would fain set themselves to the accumulation of wealth 
as the sole object of their lives. Necessarily, that class of i 
men is an uneducated class, inferior in intellect, and. more or 
less cowardly. It is physically impossible for a well-educated, 
intellectual, or brave man to make money the chief object o: 
his thoughts ; as physically impossible asit is for him to mak 
his dinner the principal object of them. All healthy peopl 
like their dinners, but their dinner is not the main object of 2 
their lives. So all healthily minded people like making money — 
—ought to like it, and to enjoy the sensation of winning it 
but the main object of their life is not money; it is som 
thing better than money. A good soldier, for instance, mainl 
wishes to do his fighting well, He is glad of his pay—ver 
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Des 80, ‘and justly grumbles when you keep him ten 
years without it—still, his main notion of life is to win battles, 
not to be paid for winning them. So of clergymen. They 
like pew-rents, and baptismal fees, of course ; but yet, if they 
aS sare brave and well educated, the pew-rent is not the sole ob- 
___ ject of their lives, and the baptismal fee is not the sole pur- 
____ pose of the baptism ; the clergyman’s object is essentially to 
baptize and preach, not to be paid for preaching. So of doc- 
tors. They like fees no doubt,—ought to like them; yet if 
they are brave and well educated, the entire object of their 
lives is not fees. They, on the whole, desire to cure the sick ; 
___and,—if they are good doctors, and the choice were fairly put 
___ to them,—would rather cure their patient, and lose their fee, 
than kill him, and get it. And so with all other brave and 
 vightly tramed men ; their work is first, their fee second— 
_ very important always, but still second. But in every nation, 
__ as I said, there are a vast class who are ill-educated, cowardly, 
__ and more or less stupid. And with these people, just as cer- 
tainly the fee is first, and the work second, as with brave 
_ people the work is first and the fee second. And this is no 
_ small distinction. It is the whole distinction in a man; dis- 
tinction between life and death in him, between heaven and 
hell for him. You cannot serve two masters ;—you must serve 
ove or other. If your work is first with you, and your fee 
second, work is your master, and the lord of work, who is 
God. But if your fee is first with you, and your work 
_ second, fee is your master, and the lord of fee, who is the 
_ Devil; and not only the Devil, but the lowest of devils—the 
‘least: erected fiend that fell.’ So there you have it in brief 
oe terms; Work first—you are God’s servants ; Fee first—you 
ES 
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are the Fiend’s. And it makes a diflsecnce, now and ever, 
ae believe me, whether you serve Him who has on His vesture 
___ and thigh written, ‘King of Kings,’ and whose service is per- 
fect freedom ; or him on whose vesture and thigh the name is 
___written, ‘Slave of Slaves,’ and whose service is perfect slavery. 

____ However, in every nation there are, and must always be, a 
| es certain number of these Fiend’s servants, who have it princi- 
___ pally for the object of their lives to make money. They are 
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always, as I said, more or less stupid, and cannot conceive of — 
anything else so nice as money. Stupidity is always the 
basis of the Judas bargain. We do great injustice to Tseariot, 
in thinking him wicked above all common wickedness. He — 
was only a common money-lover, and, like all money-lovers, 
didn’t understand Christ ;—couldn’t make out the worth of 
Him, or meaning of Him. He didn’t want Him to be killed. q 
He was horror-struck when he found that Ohms: -wauld bev 
killed ; threw his money away instantly, and hanged himself. 
How many of our present money-seekers, think you, would — 
have the grace to hang themselves, whoever was killed? But 
Judas was a common, selfish, muddle-headed, pilfering fel- 4 
low ; his hand always in the bag of the poor, not caring for _ 
them. He didn’t understand Christ ;—yet believed in Him, 
much more than most of us do; had seen Him do miracles, _ 
thought He was quite strong enough to shift for Himself,and 
he, Judas, might as well make his own little bye-perquisites 
out of the affair. Christ would come out of it well enough, 
and he have his thirty pieces. Now, that is the money-seek- _ : 
er’s idea, all over the world. He doesn’t hate Christ, but — 3 
can’t understand Him—doesn’t care for him—sees no goud 4 a 
in that benevolent business ; makes his own little job out of — 
it at all events, come what ail And thus, out of every mass : 
of men, you have a certain number of bag-men—your ‘fee- — 
first’ men, whose main object is to make money. And they _ 
do make it—make it in all sorts of unfair ways, chiefly by the — a 
weight and force of money itself, or what is called the power — 
of cad that is to say, the power which money, once ob- — 
tained, has over the labour of the poor, so that the capiialigal 
can take all its produce to himself, ee the labourer’s food. — A 
That is the modern Judas’s way of ‘carrying the bag,’ and 3 
‘bearing what is put therein.’ 4 4 
Nay, but (it is asked) how is that an unfair advantage? 
Has not the man who has worked for the money a right tos 
use it as he best can? No; in this respect, money is now a 
exactly what mountain promontories over public roads were 
in old times. The barons fought for them fairly :—the strong- — 
est and cunningest got them ; then fortified them, and made 
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1" who passed below pay toll. Well, capital now is 
ictly what crags were then. Men fight fairly (we will, at 


me one else. And generally it is fe for the ike to 
end it, for he will know best its value and use. This is the 
ue law of life. And if a man does not choose thus to spend 
s money, he must either hoard it or lend it, and the worst 
ng he can generally do is to lend it; for borrowers are 
ly always ill-spenders, and it is with lent money that all 
vil is mainly done, and all unjust war protracted. 

For observe what the real fact is, respecting loans to for- 
ign military governments, and how strange it is. If your 
ttle boy came to you to ask for money to spend in squibs 


and crackers, you would think twice before you gave 1 ii 
and you would have some idea that it was wasted, when 3 
saw it fly off in fireworks, even though he did no mise 
with it. But the Russian children, and Austrian child 
come to you, borrowing money, not to spend in innocer 
squibs, but in cartridges and bayonets to attack you in In 
with, and to keep down all noble life in Italy with, and 
murder Polish women and children with; and that you 
give at once, because they pay you interest for it. Now. 
order to pay you that interest, they must tax every worki 
peasant in their dominions ; and on that work you live. Y 
therefore at once rob the Austrian peasant, assassinate 
banish the Polish peasant, and you live on the produce 
the theft, and the bribe for the assassination! That is tl 
broad fact—that is the practical meaning of your foreign lo 
and of most large interest of money ; and then you qu 
with Bishop Colenso, forsooth, as if he denied the Bible, and — 
you believed it ! though, wretches as you are, every ‘deliberat 3 
act of your lives is a new defiance of its primary orders ; a: 
as if, for most of the rich men of England at this moment, : 
were not indeed to be desired, as the best thing at least fe ss 
them, that the Bible should not be true, since against i: 
these words are written in it: ‘The rust of your gold a 
silver shall be a witness against you, and shall eat your flesl 
as it were fire.’ 
Ill. I pass now to our third condition of separation, b 
tween the men who work with the hand, and those who wo! 
with the head. 
And here we have at last an inevitable distinction. The 
must be work done by the arms, or none of us could i 
There must be work done by the brains, or the life we get 
would not be worth having. And the same men cannot 
both. There is rough work to be done, and rough men mu 
doit ; there is gentle work to be done, and gentlemen must de 
it ; and it is physically impossible that one class shoul 
to, or divide, the work of the other. And it is of no use © 
try to conceal this sorrowful fact by fine words, and to talk 
the workman about the honourableness of manual labo 
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a oh and the dignity of humanity. That is a grand old proverb 
of Sancho Panza’s, ‘Fine words butter no parsnips;’ and I 
ean tell you that, all over England just now, you workmen 


are buying a great deal too much butter at that dairy. Rough 


et work, honourable or not, takes the life out of us ; and the man 


~ who has been heaving clay out of a ditch all day, or driving 


an express train against the north wind all night, or hold- 
ing a collier’s helm in a gale on a lee-shore, or whirling white 
hot iron at a furnace mouth, that man is not the same at the 
end of his day, or night, as one who has been sitting in a quiet 
room, with everything comfortable about him, reading books, 
or classing butterflies, or painting pictures. If it is any com- 
fort to you to be told that the rough work is the more hon- 
ourable of the two, I should be sorry to take that much of 
consolation from you; and in some sense I need not. The 
rough work is at all events real, honest, and, generally, though 
not always, useful; while the fine work is, a great deal of it, 
foolish and false as well as fine, and therefore dishonourable ; 
but when both kinds are equally well and worthily done, the 
head’s is the noble work, and the hand’s the ignoble ; and of 
all hand work whatsoever, necessary for the maintenance of 
life, those old words, ‘In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat 
bread,’ indicate that the inherent nature of it is one of calam- 
ity ; and that the ground, cursed for our sake, casts also 
some shadow of degradation into our contest with its thorn 
and its thistle ; so that all nations have held their days hon- 
ourable, or ‘holy,’ and constituted them ‘holydays’ or ‘holi- 
days,’ by making them days of rest ; and the promise, which, 
among all our distant hopes, seems to cast the chief bright- 
ness over death, is that blessing of the dead who die in the 
Lord, that ‘they rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them.’ 

And thus the perpetual question and contest must arise, 
who is to do this rough work? and how is the worker of it 
to be comforted, redeemed, and rewarded ? and what kind of 
play should he have, and what rest, in this world, sometimes, 
as well as in the next? Well, my good working friends, 


_ these questions will take a little time to answer yet. They 
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must be answered: all good men are occupied with ¢ them, : 
and all honest thinkers. There’s grand head work doin y 2 


tempted in vain, before anything decisive ean be told yo 
Only note these few particulars, which are already sure. 
As to the distribution of the hard work. None of us, 
very few of us, do either hard or soft work because we think 
we ought ; but because we have chanced to fall into the w . 
of it, and cannot help ourselves. Now, nobody does anything — 
well that they cannot help doing: work is only done well — 
when it is done with a will; and no man has a thoroughly — 
sound will unless he knows aa is doing what he should, and 
is in his place. And, depend upon it, all work must be done — 
at last, not in a disorderly, scrambling, doggish way, but in — 
an ordered, soldierly, human way—a lawful way. Men are e 
listed for the labour that kills—the labour of war: they ¢ : 
counted, trained, fed, dressed, and praised for that. Let them 
be enlisted also for the labour that feeds: let them be counted, 
trained, fed, dressed, praised for that. Teach the plough ex- 
ercise as carefully as you do the sword exercise, and let the 
officers of troops of life be held as much gentlemen as ie 
officers of troops of death ; and all is done: but neither this, — 
nor any other right thins: can be accomplished—you can’t — 
even see your way to it—unless, first of all, both servant and 
master are resolved that, come what will of it, they will do — 
each other justice. People are perpetually squabbling about — 
what will be best to do, or easiest to do, or adviseablest to do, — 
or profitablest to do; but they never, so far as I hear them 3 
talk, ever ask what it is just to do. And it is the law of © 
heaven that you shall not be able to judge what is wise or 
easy, unless you are first resolved to judge what is just, and — q 
to do it. That is the one thing constantly reiterated by our 
Master—the order of all others that is given oftenest—‘ Do 
justice and judgment.’ That’s your Bible order ; that’s the 
‘Service of God,’ not praying nor psalm-singing. You are ~ 
told, indeed, to sing psalms when you are merry, and to pray — A 
when you need anything ; and, by the perversion of the a 
Spirit, we get to think that praying and psalm-singing are. ie 
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“gervice.’ Ifa child finds itself in want of anything, it runs 
in and asks its father for it—does it call that, doing its father 
aservice? If it begs fora toy or a piece of cake—does it 
 ¢all that serving its father? That, with God, is prayer, and 
_ -He likes to hear it: He likes you to ask Him for cake when 
you want it; but He doesn’t call that ‘serving Him.’ Beg- 

ging is not serving : God likes mere beggars as little as you 
do—He likes honest servants, not beggars. So when a child 
loves its father very much, and is very happy, it may sing 
little songs about him ; but it doesn’t call that serving its 
father ; neither is sin singing songs about God, serving God. It 

is enjoying ourselves, if it’s anything ; most probably it is 
nothing ; but ifit’s anything, it is serving ourselves, not God. 
And yet we are impudent enough to call our beggings and 
chauntings ‘Divine Service :’ we say ‘ Divine service will be 
‘performed ”’ (that’s our word—the form of it gone through) 
fat eleven o'clock.’ Alas!—unless we perform Divine service: 
in eyery willing act of our life, we never perform it at all. 
The one Divine work—the one ordered sacrifice—is to do 
justice ; and it is the last we are ever inclined todo. Any- 
-- thing rather than that! As much charity as you choose, but 
no justice. ‘Nay,’ you will say, ‘charity is greater than jus- 
tice.’ Yes, it is greater ; it is the summit of justice—it is the 
temple of which justice is the foundation. But you can’t have 

the top without the bottom ; yon cannot build upon charity. 

- You must build upon justice, for this main reason, that you 
have not, at first, charity to build with. Itis the last reward 

_ of good work. Do justice to your brother (you can do that, 

- whether you love him or not), and you will come to love him. 
But do injustice to him, because you don’t love him; and 
you will come to hate him. It is all very fine to think you 
- can build upon charity to begin with; but you will find all 
you have got to begin with, begins at home, and is essentially 
love of yourself. You well-to-do people, for instance, who 
are here to-night, will go to ‘Divine service’ next Sunday, 
all nice and tidy, and your little children will have their tight 
little Sunday boots on, and lovely little Sunday feathers in 
their hats ; and you'll think, complacently and piously, how 
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lovely they look! So they do: and you love them hea 
and you like sticking feathers in their hats. That’s all rig 
that is charity ; but it is charity beginning at home. Th 
you will come to the poor little crossing-sweeper, got up a 
—it, in its Sunday dress,—the dirtiest rags it has, thas 
may beg the better: we shall give it a penny, and think how 
good we are. That’s charity going abroad. But what does ’ 
Justice say, walking and watching near us? Christian Jus- — 
tice has been sHenete mute, and seemingly blind; and, 
not blind, decrepit, this many a day: she keeps her accoun 
still, however—quite steadily—doing them at nights, care 
fully, with her bandage off, and through acutest spectacles 7 
(the only modern scientific invention she cares about). You 
must put your ear down ever so close to her lips to hear bk 
speak ; and then you will start at what she first whispers, for 
it will certainly be, ‘ Why shouldn’t that little crossing-sweeper _ 
have a feather on its head, as well as your own child?’ Then — 
you may ask Justice, in an amazed manner, ‘How she can — 
possibly be so foolish as to think children could sweep eros; 
ings with feathers on their heads?’ Then you stoop again 
and Justice says—still in her dull, stupid way—‘Then, why 
don’t you, every other Sunday, leave your child to sweep the — 
crossing, and take the little sweeper to church in a hat and 
feather ?’ Mercy on us (you think), what will she say next 
And you answer, of course, that ‘you don’t, because ever ie 
body ought to remain content in the position in which Prov. a 
idence has placed them.’ Ah, my friends, that’s the gist of — 
the whole question. Did Providence put them in that posi- . 
tion, or did you? You knock a man into a ditch, and then ~ 
you tell him to remain content in the ‘position in which — 
Providence has placed him,’ That's modern Christianity. 
You say—‘ We did not knock him into the ditch.’ How do 
you know what you have done, or are doing? That's just 
what we have all got to know, and what we shall never know, — 
until the question with us every morning, is, not how to do 
the gainful thing, but kow to do the just thing; nor until we ~ 
are at least so far on the way to being Christian, as to have — 
understood that maxim of the poor half-way Mahometan, : 
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-4Qne hour in the execution of justice is worth seventy years 
of prayer.’ 

Supposing, then, we have it determined with appropriate 
justice, who is to do the hand work, the next questions must 
be how the hand-workers are to be paid, and how they are 
to be refreshed, and what play they are to have. Now, the 
- possible quantity of play depends on the possible quantity of 
pay; and the quantity of pay is not a matter for considera- 
tion to hand-workers only, but to all workers. Generally, 
good, useful work, whether of the hand or head, is either ill- 
paid, or not paid at all. Idon’t say it should be so, but it 
always is so. People, as a rule, only pay for being amused or 
being cheated, not for being served. Five thousand a year 
to your talker, and a shilling a day to your fighter, digger, 
and thinker, is the rule. None of the best head work in art, 
literature, or science, is ever paid for. How much do you 
think Homer got for his Iliad? or Dante for his Paradise ? 
only bitter bread and salt, and going up and down other peo- 
ple’s stairs. In science, the man who discovered the tele- 
scope, and first saw heaven, was paid with a dungeon; the 
man who invented the microscope, and first saw earth, died 
of starvation, driven from his home: it is indeed very clear 
that God means all thoroughly good work and talk to be 
done for nothing. Baruch, the scribe, did not get a penny a 
line for writing Jeremiah’s second roll for him, I fancy ; and 
St. Stephen did not get bishop’s pay for that long sermon of 
his to the Pharisees ; nothing but stones. For indeed that is 
the world-father’s proper payment. So surely as any of the 
world’s children work for the world’s good, honestly, with 
head and heart; and come to it, saying, ‘Give us a little 
bread, just to keep the life in us,’ the world-father answers 
them, ‘ No, my children, not bread ; a stone, if you like, or as 
many as you need, to keep you quiet.’ But the hand-workers 
are not so ill off as all this comes to. The worst that can hap- 
pen to you is to break stones ; not be broken by them. And 
for you there will come a time for better payment ; some day, 
assuredly, more pence will be paid to Peter the Fisherman, 
and fewer to Peter the Pope ; we shall pay people not quite 
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so much for talking in Parliament and doing nothing, as 
holding their tongues out of it and doing something; w 
shall pay our ploughman a little more and our lawyer a litél 
less, and so on: but, at least, we may even now take care 
that whatever work is done shall be fully paid for ; and the 
man who does it paid for it, not somebody else ; and that it 
shall be done in an orderly, soldierly, well-guided, wholesome 
way, under good captains and lieutenants of labour ; and that 
it shall have its appointed times of rest, and enough of them ; 
and that in those times the play shall be wholesome play, not 
in theatrical gardens, with tin flowers and gas sunshine, and 
girls dancing because of their misery ; but in true gardens, 
with real flowers, and real sunshine, and children dancing be- 
cause of their gladness; so that truly the streets shall be full 
(the ‘streets,’ mind you, not the gutters) of children, playing — 
in the midst thereof. We may take care that working-men 
shall have at least as good books to read as anybody else, 
when they’ve time to read them ; and as comfortable firesides 
to sit at as anybody else, when they’ve time to sit at them. 
This, I think, can be managed for you, my working is 
in the good time. 
IV. I must go on, however, to our last head, concerning ‘oe 
ourselves all, as workers. What is wise work, and what is 
foolish work? ‘What the difference between sense and non-— 
sense, in daily occupation ? ae 
Well, wise work is, briefly, work with God. Foolish work 
is work against God. And work done with God, which He 
will help, may be briefly described as ‘Putting in Order’ — _ 
that is, enforcing God's law of order, spiritual and material, © 
over men and things. The first thing you have to do, essen- — 
tially ; the real ‘good work’ is, with respect to men, to en- 
force justice, and with respect to things, to enforce tidiness, 
and fruitfulness. And against these two great human deeds, — 
justice and order, there are perpetually two great demons — 
contending,—the devil of iniquity, or inequity, and the devil © 
of disorder, or of death; for death is only consummation of — 
disorder. You have to fight these two fiends daily. So far” 
as you don’t fight against the fiend of iniquity, you work for 
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him. You ‘work iniquity,’ and the judgment upon you, for 
all your ‘ Lord, Lord’s,’ will be ‘Depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.’ And so far as you do not resist the fiend of disor- 
der, you work disorder, and you yourself do the work of 
Death, which is sin, and has for its wages, Death himself. 

Observe then, all wise work is mainly threefold in charac- 
ter. Itis honest, useful, and cheerful. 

I. It is wonzst. I hardly know anything more strange than 
that you recognise honesty in play, and you do not in work. 
In your lightest games, you have always some one to see 
what you call ‘fair-play.’ In boxing, you must hit fair; in 
racing, start fair. Your English watchword is fair-play, your 
English hatred, foul-play. Did it ever strike you that you 
wanted another watchword also, fair-work, and another hatred 
also, foul-work? Your prize-fighter has some honour in him 
yet; and so have the men in the ring round him: they will 
judge him to lose the match, by foul hitting. But your 
prize-merchant gains his match by foul selling, and no one 
cries out against that. You drive a gambler out of the gam- 
bling-room who loads dice, but you leave a tradesman in flour- 
ishing business, who loads scales! For observe, all dishonest 
dealing is loading scales. What does it matter whether I get 
short weight, adulterate substance, or dishonest fabric? The 
fault in the fabric is incomparably the worst of the two. 


_Give me short measure of food, and I only lose by you; but 


give me adulterate food, and I die by you. Here, then, is 
your chief duty, you workmen and tradesmen—to be true to 
yourselves, and to us who would help you. We can do nothing 
for you, nor you for yourselves, without honesty. Get that, 
you get all; without that, your suffrages, your reforms, your 
free-trade measures, your institutions of science, are all in 
vain. It is useless to put your heads together, if you can’t 
put your hearts together. Shoulder to shoulder, right hand 
-to right hand, among yourselves, and no wrong hand to any- 
body else, and you'll win the world yet. 

If. Then, secondly, wise work is usrerut. No man minds, 
or ought to mind, its being hard, if only it comes to some- 
thing ; but when it is hard, and comes to nothing; when all 
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our bees’ business turns to spiders’ ; and for honey-comb w 
have only resultant cobweb, blown away by the next breeze— 

that is the cruel thing for the worker. Yet do we ever ask ie 

ourselves, personally, or even nationally, whether our work is 3 
coming to anything or not? We don’t care to keep what has — 
been nobly done; still less do we care to do nobly what 
others would keep ; and, least of all, to make the work itself 
useful instead of deadly to the doer, so as to use his life in- 
deed, but not to waste it. Of all wastes, the greatest waste 
that you can commit is the waste of labour. If you went 
down in the morning into your dairy, and you found that 
your youngest child had got down before you; and that he — 
and the cat were at play together, and that he had poured out — 
all the cream on the floor for the cat to lap up, you would 
scold the child, and be sorry the milk was wasted. But if, 
instead of wooden bowls with milk in them, there are golden 
bowls with human life in them, and instead of the cat to play — 
with—the devil to play with; and you yourself the player; i 
and instead of leaving that golden bowl to be broken by God ~ 
at the fountain, you break it in the dust yourself, and pour 
the human blood out on the ground for the fiend to lick up—_ 
that is no waste! What! you perhaps think, ‘to waste the la- — 
bour of men is not to kill them.’ Is it not? Ishould like to 
know how you could kill them more utterly—kill them with ; 
second deaths, seventh deaths, hundredfold deaths? Itisthe — 
slightest way of killing to stop a man’s breath. Nay, the hun- 
ger, and the cold, and the little whistling bullets—our love-mes- 

sengers between nation and nation—have brought pleasant — 
messages from us to many a man before now ; orders of sweet 
release, and leave at last to go where he will be most welcome — 
and most happy. At the worst you do but shorten his life, 
you do not corrupt his life. But if you put him to base la- 
bour, if you bind his thoughts, if you blind his eyes, if you 
plunt his hopes, if you steal his joys, if you stunt his body, 
and blast his soul, and at last leave him not so much as to 
reap the poor fruit of his degradation, but gather that for — 
yourself, and dismiss him to the grave, when you have done — 
with him, having, so far as in you lay, made the walls of that 
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“graye everlasting (though, indeed, I fancy the goodly bricks 
of some of our family vaults will hold closer in the resurrec- 
tion day than the sod over the labourer’s head), this you think 
is no waste, and no sin! 

Il. Then, lastly, wise work is cHEERFUL, as a child’s work 
is. And now I want you to take one thought home with you, 
and let it stay with you. 

Kyerybody in this room has been taught to pray daily, ‘ Thy 
kingdom come.’ Now, if we hear a man swear in the streets, 
we think it very wrong, and say he ‘takes God’s name in vain.’ 
But there’s a twenty times worse way of taking His name in 
vain, than that. It is to ask God for what we don’t want. He 
doesn’t like that sort of prayer. If you don’t want a thing, 
don’t ask for it: such asking is the worst mockery of your 
King you can mock Him with ; the soldiers striking Him on 
the head with the reed was nothing to that. If you do not 
wish for His kingdom, don’t pray for it. But if you do, you 
must do more than pray for it; you must work forit. And, 
to work for it, you must know what it is: we have all prayed 
for it many a day without thinking. Observe, it is a kingdom 
that is to come to us; we are not togotoit. Also, itis not to 
be a kingdom of the dead, but of the living. Also, it is not 
to come all at once, but quietly ; nobody knows how. ‘The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation.’ Also, it is not 
to come outside of us, but in the hearts of us: ‘the kingdom 
of God is within you.’ And, being within us, it is not a thing 
to be seen, but to be felt ; and though it brings all substance 
of good with it, it does not consist in that: ‘the kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost :’ joy, that is to say, in the holy, healthful, 
_ and helpful Spirit. Now, if we want to work for this kingdom, 

and to bring it, and enter into it, there’s just one condition to 
be first accepted. You must enter it as children, or not at 
all ; ‘ Whosoever will not receive it as a little child shall not 
enter therein.’ And again, ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 
Of such, observe. Not of children themselves, but of such 
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as children. I believe most mothers who read that text thin 
that all heaven is to be full of babies. But that’s not. so. 
There will be children there, but the paar y. head is the crown. 
‘Length of days, and long life and peace,’ that is the blessing, 
not to die in babyhood. Children die but for their parents 
sins ; God means them to live, but He can’t let them always 
then they have their earlier place in heaven: and the little 
child of David, vainly prayed for ;—the little child of Jero- — 
boam, killed by its mother’s step on its own threshold,—they 
will be there. But weary old David, and weary old Barzillai, 
having learned children’s lessons at last, will be there too: — 
and the one question for us all, young or old, is, have we 
learned our child’s lesson? if is the character of children w 
want, and must gain at our peril ; let us see, briefly, in ue 
it consists. a 
The first character of right childhood is that it is Modest. A 
well-bred child does not think it can teach its parents, or that ey 
it knows everything. It may think its father and mother ~ 
know everything,—perhaps that all grown-up people know. 
everything ; very certainly it is sure that i# does not. Andit 
is always asking questions, and wanting to know more. Well, 
that is the first character of a good and wise man at his work. — 
To know that he knows very little ;—to perceive that there _ 
are many above him wiser than he; and to be always asking __ 
questions, wanting to learn, not to teach. No one ever teaches 
well who wants to teach, or governs well who wants to govern; __ 
it is an old saying (Plato’s, but I know not if his, first),andas 
wise as old. Ree 
Then, the second character of right childhood is to He Faith- — ? 
ful. Perceiving that its father knows best whatis good for it, 
and having found always, when it has tried its own way against = 
his, that he was right and it was wrong, a noble child trusts 
him at last wholly, gives him its hand, and will walk blindfold 
with him, if he bids it. And that is the true character of all 
good men also, as obedient workers, or soldiers under cap- _ 
tains. They must trust their captains ;—they are bound for 
their lives to choose none but those whom they can trust. — 
-Then, they are not always to be thinking that what seems — 
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_ strange to them, or wrong in what they are desired to do, is 
strange or wrong. They know their captain: where he leads 
they must follow, what he bids, they must do; and without 
this trust and faith, without this captainship and soldiership, 
no great deed, no great salvation, is possible to man. Among 
all the nations it is only when this faith is attained by them 
that they become great: the Jew, the Greek, and the Mahome- 
tan, agree at least in testifying to this. It was a deed of this 
absolute trust which made Abraham the father of the faithful ; 
it was the declaration of the power of God as captain over all 
men, and the acceptance of a leader appointed by Him as 
commander of the faithful, which laid the foundation of what- 
ever national power yet exists in the Hast; and the deed of 
the Greeks, which has become the type of unselfish and noble 
soldiership to all lands, and to all times, was commemorated, 
on the tomb of those who gave their lives to do it, in the most 
pathetic, so far as I know, or can feel, of all human utterances: 
‘Oh, stranger, go and tell our people that we are lying here, 
having obeyed their words.’ 

Then the third character of right childhood is to be Loving 
and Generous. Give a little love to a child, and you geta 
great deal back. It loves everything near it, when it is a right 
kind of child—would hurt nothing, would give the best it has 
away, always, if you need it—does not lay plans for getting 
everything in the house for itself, and delights in helping 
people; you cannot please it so much as by giving it a chance 
of being useful, in ever so little a way. 

And because of all these characters, lastly, it is Cheerful. 
Putting its trust in its father, it is careful for nothing—be- 
ing full of love to every creature, it is happy always, whether 
in its play or in its duty. Well, that’s the great worker's 
character also. Taking no thought for the morrow; taking 
thought only for the duty of the day ; trusting somebody else 
to take care of to-morrow ; knowing indeed what labour is, 
but not what sorrow is; and always ready for play—beautiful 
play,—for lovely human play is like the play of the Sun. 
‘There’s a worker for you. He, steady to his time, is set as 
a strong man to run his course, but also, he rejoiceth as a 
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strong man to run his course. See how he plays in 
morning, with the mists below, and the clouds above, with, 
ray here and a flash there, and a shower of jewels everywhere; _ 
that’s the Sun’s play ; and great human play is like his—all 
various—all full of light and life, and tender, as the dew of 
the morning. 
So then, you have the child’s character in these four things 


you have got to be converted to. ‘Except ye be converted 
and become as little children ’—You hear much of conversion __ 

now-a-days; but people always seem to think they have got — 
to be made wretched by conversion,—to be converted to ‘one 
faces. No, friends, you have got to be converted to short 
ones; you have to repent into childhood, to repent into deo 
light, and delightsomeness. You can’t go into a conventicle et 
wut youll hear plenty of talk of backsliding. Backsliding, — 
indeed! I can tell you, on the ways most of us go, the faster * 
we slide back the better. Slide back into the cradle, if going _ 
on is into the grave—back, I tell you; back—out of your — 
long faces, and into your long clothes. It is among children i 
only, and as children only, that you will find medicine for 
your healing and true wisdom for your teaching. There is 3 ; 
poison in the counsels of the men of this world ; the words — 
they speak are all bitterness, ‘the poison of asps is under 
their hips,’ but, ‘the sucking child shall play by the hole of © 
the asp.’ There is death in the looks of men. ‘Their eyes *: 4 
are privily set against the poor ;’ they are as the uncharmable ~ 
serpent, the cockatrice, which slew by seeing. But ‘the weaned — 
child shall lay his hand on the cockatrice den.’ There is 
death in the steps of men: ‘their feet are swift to shed 
blood ; they have compassed us in our steps like the lion that = 
is greedy of his prey, and the young lion lurking in secret a 
places,’ but, in that kingdom, the wolf shall lie down with the 
lamb, and the fatling with the lion, and ‘a little child shall — 
lead them.’ There is death in the thoughts of men: the 
world is one wide riddle to them, darker and darker as it 
draws to a close; but the secret of it is known to the chil 
and the Lord of heaven and earth is most to be thanked in — 
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‘and has revealed them unto babes.’ Yes, and there is death 
—infinitude of death in the principalities and powers of men. 
ha Ae far as the east is from the west, so far our sins are—not 
get from us, but multiplied around us: the Sun himself, 


think you he now ‘rejoices’ to run his course, when he 
plunges westward to the horizon, so widely red, not with 


clouds, but blood ? ‘And it will be red more widely yet. 


Whatever drought of the early and latter rain may be, there 


will be none of that red rain. You fortify yourselves, you 
arm yourselves against it in vain; the enemy and avenger 


will be upon you also, unless you learn that it is not out of the 


mouths of the knitted gun, or the smoothed rifle, but ‘out of 


the mouths of babes and sucklings’ that the strength is or- 


dained, which shall ‘still the enemy and avenger.’ 


2 a | LECTURE IL. 
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(Delivered in the Town Hall, Bradford.) 


My good Yorkshire friends, you asked me down here a 
your hills that I might talk to you about this Exchange } 
are going to build: but earnestly and seriously asking you 
pardon me, I am going to do nothing of the kind. I 3 
oS talk, or at least can say very little, shows this same xchange *e 
aes I must talk of quite other things, though not willingly ;— 
@ could not deserve your pardon, if ie you invited me 
speak on one subject, I wilfully spoke on another. But 
cannot speak, to purpose, of anything about which I do ne 
care; and most simply and sorrowfully I have to tell you, in — 
the outset, that I do not care about this Exchange of yours. 

If, however, when you sent me your invitation, I had 
swered, ‘I won’t come, I don’t care about the Exchange 
Bradford,’ you would have been justly offended with me, : 
knowing the reasons of so blunt a carelessness. So I hav 
come down, hoping that you will patiently let me tell you 
why, on this, and many other such occasions, I now remain 
silent, when formerly I should have caught at the opportunit 
of speaking to a gracious audience. 

In a word, then, I do not care about this Exchange,—be- 
cause you don’t ; and because you know perfectly well I can- 
not make you. Look at the essential circumstances of the — A 
case, which you, as business men, know perfectly well, though — 
perhaps you think I forget them. You are going to spend — 
30,000/., which to you, collectively, is nothing ; the buying a ~ 
new coat is, as to the cost of it, a much more importan 
matter of consideration to me than building a new Exchan 


isto you. But you think you may as well have the right 
thing for your money. You know there are a great many 
odd styles of architecture about; you don’t want to do any- 
thing ridiculous ; you hear of me, among others, as a respect- 
able architectural man-milliner : and you send for me, that I 
may tell you the leading fashion ; and what is, in our shops, 
for the moment, the newest and sweetest thing in pinnacles. 
Now, pardon me for telling you frankly, you cannot have 
good architecture merely by asking people’s advice on occa- 
sion. All good architecture is the expression of national life 
and character; and it is produced by a prevalent and eager 
national taste, or desire for beauty. And I want you to think 
a little of the deep significance of this word ‘taste ;’ for no 
~ statement of mine has been more earnestiy or oftener contro- 
verted than that good taste is essentially a moral quality. 
‘No,’ say many of my antagonists, ‘ taste is one thing, moral- 
ity is another. Tell us what is pretty ; we shall be glad to 
know that ; but preach no sermons to us.’ 
_ Permit me, therefore, to fortify this old dogma of mine 
somewhat. ‘Taste is not only a part and an index of morality 
—it isthe onty morality. The first, and last, and closest trial 
question to any living creature is, ‘What do you like?’ Tell 
me what you like, and Ill tell you what you are. Go out 
into the street, and ask the first man or woman you mect, 
what their ‘ taste’ is, and if they answer candidly, you know 
them, body and soul. ‘You, my friend in the rags, with the 
unsteady gait, what do you like?’ ‘A pipe and a quartern of 
gin. Iknow you. ‘You, good woman, with the quick step 
and tidy bonnet, what do you like?’ ‘A swept hearth and 
a clean tea-table, and my husband opposite me, and a baby 
at my breast.’ Good, I know you also. ‘ You, little girl with 
the golden hair and the soft eyes, what do youlike?’ ‘My 
canary, and a run among the wood hyacinths.’ ‘ You, little 
boy with the dirty hands and the low forehead, what do you 
like?’ ‘A shyat the sparrows, and a game at pitch-farthing.’ 
Good ; we know them all now. What more need we ask ? 
‘Nay,’ perhaps you answer: ‘we need rather to ask what 
these people and children do, than what they like. If they do 
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right, it is no matter that they like what is wrong ; aad | 
they do wrong, it is no matter that they like what is righ 
Doing is the great thing; and it does not matter that the 
man likes drinking, so that he does not drink; nor that the 
little girl likes to be kind to her canary, if she will not learn 
her lessons ; nor that the little boy likes throwing stones at 
the sparrows, if he goes to the Sunday school.’ Indeed, for 
a short time, and in a provisional sense, this is true. For if, 
resolutely, people do what is right, in time they come to like cee 
doing it. But they only are in a right moral state when they = 
have come to like doing it ; and as long as they don’t like it, __ 
they are still in a vicious state. The man is not in health of 
body who is always thirsting for the bottle in the cupboard, __ 
though he bravely bears his thirst ; but the man who heartily — 
enjoys water in the morning andl wine in the evening, each — 
in its proper quantity and time. And the entire object oe 
true education is to make people not merely do the right 
things, but enjoy the right things—not merely industrious, 
but to love industry—not merely learned, but to love know- — ; 
ledge—not merely pure, but to love purity—not merely just, 
but to hunger and thirst after justice. 
But you may answer or think, ‘Is the liking for outside 
ornaments,—for pictures, or statues, or furniture, or archi- 
tecture,—a moral quality?’ Yes, most surely, if a rightly 
set liking. Taste for any pictures or statues is not a moral 
quality, but taste for good ones is. Only here again we have 
to define the word ‘good.’ I don’t mean by ‘good,’ clever 
—or learned—or difficult in the doing. Take a picture by 
Teniers, of sots quarrelling over their dice: it is an a 
clever picture ; so clever that nothing in its kind has ever — 
been done equal to it ; but it is also an entirely base and evil 
picture. It is an expression of delight in the pala con- a 
templation of a vile thing, and delight in that is an ‘unman-— sic 
nered,’ or ‘immoral’ anki It is ‘bad taste’ in the pro-— 
foundest sense—it is the taste of the devils. On the other 
hand, a picture of Titian’s, or a Greek statue, or a Greek | 
coin, or a Turner landscape, expresses delight in the per- 
petual contemplation of a good and perfect ‘thing. ‘That ee 
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an entirely moral quality—it is the taste of the angels. Auc 
all delight in art, and all love of it, resolve themselves into 
simple love of that which deserves love. That deserving is 
the quality which we call ‘loveliness ’—(we ought to have an 
opposite word, hateliness, to be said of the things which de- 
serve to be hated) ; and it is not an indifferent nor optional 
thing whether we love this or that; but it is just the vital 
function of all our being. What we like determines what we 
are, and is the sign of what we are; and to teach taste is In- 
evitably to form character. As I was thinking over this, in 
walking up Fleet Street the other day, my eye caught the title 
of a book standing open in a bookseller’s window. It was— 
‘On the necessity of the diffusion of taste among all classes.’ 
‘Ah,’ I thought to myself, ‘my classifying friend, when you 
have diffused your taste, where will your classes be? The 
man who likes what you like, belongs to the same class with 
you, I think. Inevitably so. You may put him to other 
work if you choose ; but, by the condition you have brought 
him into, he will dislike the other work as much as you would 
yourself. You get hold of a scavenger, or a costermonger, 
who enjoyed the Newgate Calendar for literature, and “Pop 
goes the Weasel” for music. You think you can make him 
like Dante and Beethoven? I wish you joy of your lessons ; 
but if you do, you have made a gentleman of him :—he won't 
like to go back to his costermongering.’ 

And so completely and unexceptionally is this so, that, if 
{ had time to-night, I could show you that a nation cannot be 
affected by any vice, or weakness, without expressing it, legi- 
bly, and for ever, either in bad art, or by want of art; and 
that there is no national virtue, small or great, which is not 
manifestly expressed in all the art which circumstances en- 
able the people possessing that virtue to produce. Take, for 
instance, your great English virtue of enduring and patient 
courage. You have at present in England only one art of 
any consequence—that is, iron-working. You know thor- 
oughly well how to cast and hammer iron. Now, do you 
think in those masses of lava which you build volcanic cones 
to melt, and which you forge at the mouths of the Infernos 
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you have created ; do you think, on those iron plates, vc 
courage and endurance are not written for ever—not mere 
with an iron pen, but on iron parchment? And take als 
your great English vice—European vice—vice of all the worl 
—vice of all other worlds that roll or shine in heaven, bearing 
with them yet the atmosphere of hell—the vice of jealousy 
which brings competition into your commerce, treachery in 
your councils, and dishonour into your wars—that vice whic 
has rendered for you, and for your next neighbouring nation, 
the daily occupations of existence no longer possible, but 
with the mail upon your breasts and the sword loose in its 
sheath ; so that, at last, you have realised for all the mult 
tudes of the two great peoples who lead the so-called civilisa- 
tion of the earth,—you have realised for them all, I say, in 
person and in policy, what was once true only of the rough 
Border riders of your Cheviot hills— | 


‘They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet barr’d ;— 


do you think that this national shame and dastardliness of 
heart are not written as legibly on every rivet of your iron 
armour as the strength of the right hands that forged it? 
Friends, I know not whether this thing be the more ludicrous 
or the more mélancholy. It is quite unspeakably both. Sup- 
pose, instead of being now sent for by you, I had been nents 
for by some private gentleman, living in a suburban house, _ 
with his garden separated only by a fruit-wall from his next 
door neighbour's ; and he had called me to consult with him 
on the furnishing of his drawing-room. I begin looking i 
about me, and find the walls rather bare ; I think such and 
such a paper might be desirable—perhaps a little fresco here 
and there on the ceiling—a damask curtain or so at the win- 
dows. ‘Ah,’ says my employer, ‘damask curtains, indeed! 
That’s all very fine, but you know I can’t afford that kind of 
thing just now!’ ‘Yet the world credits you with a splendid 
income!’ ‘Ah, yes,’ says my friend, ‘but do you know, at 
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“present, I am obliged to spend it nearly all in steel-traps?’ 
‘Steel-traps! for whom?’ ‘Why, for that fellow on the 


other side the wall, you know: we're very good friends, capi- 


~ tal friends; but we are obliged to keep our traps set on both 
‘sides of the wall; we could not possibly keep on- friendly 
terms without them, and our spring guns. The worst of it 
is, we are both clever fellows enough ; and there’s never a day 
passes that we don’t find out a new trap, or a new gun-bar- 
rel, or something ; we spend about fifteen millions a year each 
in our traps, take it all together ; and I don’t see how were to 
do with less’ A highly comic state of life for two private 
gentlemen! but for two nations, it seems to me, not wholly 
comic? Bedlam would be comic, perhaps, if there were only 
one madman init; and your Christmas pantomime is comic, 
when there is only one clown in it; but when the whole 
world turns clown, and paints itself red with its own heart’s 
blood instead of vermilion, it is something else than comic, 
I think. 

Mind, I know a great deal of this is play, and willingly al- 
low for that. You don't know what to do with yourselves for 
a sensation : fox-hunting and cricketing will not carry you 
_ through the whole of this unendurably long mortal life: you 
liked pop-guns when you were schoolboys, and rifles and 
Armstrongs are only the same things better made: but then 
the worst of it is, that what was play to you when boys, was 
not play to the sparrows ; and what is play to you now, is not 
play to the small birds of State neither ; and for the black 
eagles, you are somewhat shy of taking shois at them, if I 
mistake not. 

I must get back to the matter in hand, however. Believe 
me, without farther instance, I could show you, in all time, 
that every nation’s vice, or virtue, was written in its art: the 


aie _ soldiership of early Greece ; the sensuality of late Italy ; the 


visionary religion of Tuscany; the splendid human energy 
and beauty of Venice. I have no time to do this to-night (I 
have done it elsewhere before now); but I proceed to apply 
the principle to ourselves in.a more searching manner. 

I notice that among all the new buildings that cover your 
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once wild hills, churches and schools are mixed in due, 
is to say, In large proportion, with your mills and mansions 
and I notice also that the churches and schools are almo 
always Gothic, and the mansions and mills are never Gothi 
Will you allow me to ask precisely the meaning of this? For, 
remember, it is peculiarly a modern phenomenon. When ~ 
Gothic was invented, houses were Gothic as well as churches; 
and when the Italian style superseded the Gothic, churches 
were Italian as well as houses. If there is a Gothic spire 
to the cathedral of Antwerp, there is a Gothic belfry to the 
Hotel de Ville at Brussels ; if Inigo Jones builds an Italian 
Whitehall, Sir Christopher Wren builds an Italian St. Paul's. 
But now you live under one school of architecture, and wor- ae = 
ship under another. What do you mean by doing this? Am 
I to understand that you are thinking of changing your archi- 
tecture back to Gothic; and that you treat your churches ex- 
perimentally, because it does not matter what mistakes you <a 
make in a church? Or am I to understand that you con- -e 7 4 
sider Gothic a pre-eminently sacred and beautiful mode of — 
building, which you think, like the fine frankincense, should a 
be mixed for the tabernacle only, and reserved for your reli- — 
gious services? For if this be the feeling, though it may 
seem at first as if it were graceful and reverent, you will find aS 
that, at the root of the matter, it signifies neither more nor 
less than that you have separated your religion from ha pe 
life. mek 

For consider what a wide significance this fact has ; and re- 
member that it is not you only, but all the people of Englands & 
who are behaving thus just now. ee 

You have all got into the habit of calling the church ‘the 3 ‘ 
house of God.’ I have seen, over the doors of many churches, _ 
the legend actually carved, ‘ This is the house of God, and — ~ 
this is the gate of heaven.’ Now, note where that legend — 
comes from, and of what place it was first spoken. A boy 
ieaves his father’ s house to go on a long journey on foot, to 
visit his uncle ; he has to cross a wild hill-desert ; just as if ~ 
one of your own boys had to cross the wolds of Westmore- — 
land, to visit an uncle at Carlisle. The second or acai day 
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your boy finds himself somewhere between Hawes and 
Brough, in the midst of the moors, at sunset. It is stony 
ground, and boggy; he cannot go one foot farther that 
night. Down he lies, to sleep, on Wharnside, where best he 
- may, gathering a few of the stones together to put under his 
head ;—so wild the place is, he cannot get anything but stones. 
And there, lying under the broad night, he has a dream ; and 
he sees a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reaches 
to heaven, and the angels of God are ascending and descend- 
ing upon it. And when he wakes out of his sleep, he says, 
‘How dreadful is this place ; surely, this is none other than 
the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.’ This 
PLACE, observe ; not this church ; not this city ; not this stone, 
even, which he puts up for a memorial—the piece of flint on 
which his head has lain. But this place ; this windy slope 
of Wharnside ; this moorland hollow, torrent-bitten, snow- 
blighted ; this any place where God lets down the ladder. 
And how are you to know where that will be? or how are you 
to determine where it may be, but by being ready for it 
always? Do you know where the lightning is to fail next? 
You do know that, partly ; you can guide the lightning ; but 
you cannot guide the going forth of the Spirit, which is that 
lightning when it shines from the east to the west. 

But the perpetual and insolent warping of that strong verse 
to serve a merely ecclesiastical purpose, is only one of the 
thousand instances in which we sink back into gross Judaism. 
We call our churches ‘temples.’ Now, you know, or ought 
to know, they are nof temples. They have never had, never 
can have, anything whatever to do with temples. They are 
‘synagogues —‘ gathering places’ —where you gather your- 
selves together as an assembly ; and by not calling them so, 
you again miss the force of another mighty text—‘ Thou, 
when thou prayest, shalt not be as the hypocrites are; for 
they love to pray standing in the churches’ [we should trans- 
late it], ‘that they may be seen of men. But thou, when thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy 


door, pray to thy Father,—which is, not in chancel nor in 
aisle, but ‘in secret.’ 
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Now, you feel, as I say this to you—I know you feel—ag. ‘: 
if I were trying to take away the honour of your churches. - 
Not so; I am trying to prove to you the honour of your | 
houses and your hills; Iam trying to show you—not that | 
the Church is not sacred—but that the whole Earth 1s. I 
would have you feel, what careless, what constant, what in- * 
fectious sin there is in all modes of thought, whereby, in 
calling your churches only ‘ holy,’ you call your hearths and 
homes profane; and have separated yourselves from the 
heathen by casting all your household gods to the ground, — 
instead of recognising, in the place of their many and feeble 
Lares, the presence of your One and Mighty Lord and Lar. ae 

‘But what has all this to do with our Exchange?’ you ask 
me, impatiently. My dear friends, it has just everything to 
do with it ; on these inner and great questions depend all the 
outer and little ones; and if you have asked me down here 
to speak to you, because you had before been interested in a 
anything I have written, you must know that all I have yet aa 
said about architecture was to show this. The bookI called _ 
‘The Seven Lamps’ was to show that certain right states of — 2 
temper and moral feeling were the magic powers by which — 
all good architecture, without exception, had been produced. 
‘The Stones of Venice,’ had, from beginning to end, no other : 
aim than to show that the Gothic architecture of Venice had 
arisen out of, and indicated in all its features, a state of pure 
national faith, and of domestic virtue ; and that its Renais-- 
sance architecture had arisen out of, and in all its features in- a 
dicated, a state of concealed national infidelity, and of domes- 
tic corruption. And now, you ask me what style is best to 
build in ; and how can I answer, knowing the meaning of the 
two styles, but by another question—do you mean to build 
as Christians or as Infidels? And still more—do you mean 
to build as honest Christians or as honest Infidels ? as thor. — 7 
oughly and confessedly either one or the other? You don’t — “ 
like to be asked such rude questions. I cannot help it; they aa 
are of much more importance than this Exchange business ; ; 
and if they can be at once answered, the Exchange business — 
settles itself in a moment. But, before I press them farther, — 
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I must ask leave to explain one point clearly. In all my past 


work, my endeavour has been to show that good architecture 
is essentially religious—the production of a faithful and vir- 
tuous, not of an infidel and corrupted people. But in the 
course of doing this, I have had also to show that good archi- 
tecture is not ecclesiastical. People are so apt to look upon 
religion as the business of the clergy, not their own, that the 
moment they hear of anything depending on ‘religion,’ they 
think it must also have depended on the priesthood ; and I 
have had to take what place was to be occupied between 
these two errors, and fight both, often with seeming contra- 
diction. Good architecture is the work of good and believ- 
ing men; therefore, you say, at least some people say, ‘Good 
architecture must essentially have been the work of the cler- 
ey, not of the laity.’ No—a thousand times no ; good archi- 
tecture has always been the work of the commonalty, not of 
the clergy. What, you say, those glorious cathedrals—the 
pride of Europe—did their builders not form Gothic archi- 
tecture? No; they corrupted Gothic architecture. Gothic 


was formed in the baron’s castle, and the burgher’s street. 


It was formed by the thoughts, and hands, and powers of 
free citizens and soldier kings. By the monk it was used as 
an instrument for the aid of his superstition ; when that su- 
perstition became a beautiful madness, and the best hearts of 
Europe vainly dreamed and pined in the cloister, and vainly 
raged and perished in the crusade—through that fury of per- 
verted faith and wasted war, the Gothic rose also to its love- 
liest, most fantastic, and, finally, most foolish dreams; and, 
in those dreams, was lost. 

I hope, now, that there is no risk of your misunderstanding 
me when I come to the gist of what I want to say to-night— 
when I repeat, that every great national architecture has been 
the result and exponent of a great national religion. You 
can’t have bits of it here, bits there—you must have it every- 
where, or nowhere. It is not the monopoly of a clerical com- 
pany—it is not the exponent of a theological dogma—it is not 
the hieroglyphic writing of an initiated priesthood ; it is the 
manly language of a people inspired by resolute and common 
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purpose, and rendering resolute and common fidelity to the ae 
legible laws of an undoubted God. . 
Now, there have as yet been three distinct schools of Hu- 
ropean architecture. I say, European, because Asiatic and 
African architectures belong so entirely to other races and 
climates, that there is no question of them here; only, in pass-_ 
ing, I will simply assure you that whatever is good or great 
in Egypt, and Syria, and India, is just good or great for the — 
same reasons as the buildings on our side of the Bosphorus. 
We Europeans, then, have had three great religions: the 
Greek, which was the worship of the God of Wisdom and 
Power ; the Medizval, which was the Worship of the God | 
of Judgment and Consolation ; the Renaissance, which was 
the worship of the God of Pride and Beauty ; these three we ye 
have had—they are past,—and now, at last, we English have 
got a fourth religion, and a God of our own, about which I 
want to ask you. But I must explain these three old ones — 
first. = 
I repeat, first, the Greeks essentially worshipped the God ‘33 
of Wisdom; so that whatever contended against their reli- _ & 
gion,—to the Jews a stumbling block,—was, to the Greeks— — 
Foolishness. < 
The first Greek idea of Deity was that expressed in the — 
word, of which we keep the remnant in our words ‘Di-urnal’ ~ 
and ‘ Di-vine’—the god of Day, Jupiter the revealer. Athena — ae 
is his daughter, but especially daughter of the Intellect, 
springing armed from the head. We are only with the help 
of recent investigation beginning to penetrate the depth of — 
meaning couched under the Athenaic symbols: but I-may — 
note rapidly, that her «gis, the mantle with the serpent 
fringes, in which she often, in the best statues, is represented 
as folding up her left hand for better guard, and the Gorgon 
on her shield, are both representative mainly of the chilling — 
horror and sadness (turning men to stone, as it were,) of the 
outmost and superficial spheres of knowledge—that knowl- 
edge which separates, in bitterness, hardness, and sorrow, 
the heart of the full-grown man from the heart of the child 
For out of imperfect knowledge spring terror, dissension, 


danger, and disdain ; but from perfect knowledge, given by 
the full-revealed Athena, strength and peace, in sign of which 
she is crowned with the olive spray, and bears the resistless 
spear. 

This, then, was the Greek conception of purest Deity, and 
every habit of life, and every form of his art developed them- 
selves from the seeking this bright, serene, resistless wisdom ; 
and setting himself, as a man, to do things evermore rightly 
and strongly ;* not with any ardent affection or ultimate 
hope ; but with a resolute and continent energy of will, as 
knowing that for failure there was no consolation, and for sin 

there was no remission. And the Greek architecture rose 
unerring, bright, clearly defined, and self-contained. 

Next followed in Europe the great Christian faith, which 
was essentially the religion of Comfort. Its great doctrine 
is the remission of sins; for which cause it happens, too 
often, in certain phases of Christianity, that sin and sickness 
themselves are partly glorified, as if, the more you had to be 
healed of, the more divine was the healing. The practical 
result of this doctrine, in art, is a continual contemplation 
of sin and disease, and of imaginary states of purification 
from them; thus we have an architecture conceived in a 
mingled sentiment of melancholy and aspiration, partly 
severe, partly luxuriant, which will bend itself to every one 

_ of our needs, and every one of our fancies, and be strong or 
weak with us, as we are strong or weak ourselves. It is, of 
all architecture, the basest, when base people build it—of all, 
the noblest, when built by the noble. 

And now note that both these religions—Greek and Medi- 


*It is an error to suppose that the Greek worship, or seeking, was 
_ chiefly of Beauty. It was essentially of Rightness and Strength, founded 

on Forethought: the principal character of Greek art is not Beauty, but 
Design: and the Dorian Apollo-worship and Athenian Virgin-worship 
are both expressions of adoration of divine Wisdom and Purity. Next 
to these great deities rank, in power over the national mind, Dionysus 
and Ceres, the givers of human strength and life: then, for heroic ex- 
ample, Hercules. There is no Venus-worship among the Greek in the 

_ great times: and the Muses are essentially teachers of Truth, and of its 
harmonies. 


zeval—-perished by falsehood in their own main pur ; 
The Greek religion of Wisdom perished in a false philosophy 4 
_—‘ Oppositions of science, falsely so called.’ The Medieval 
religion of Consolation perished in false comfort ; in remis- 
sion of sins given lyingly. It was the selling of absolution 
that ended the Medizval faith ; and J can tell you more, it i 
the selling of absolution which, to the end of time, will mark 
false Christianity. Pure Christianity gives her remission of 
sins only by ending them; but false Christianity gets her “#2 
remission of sins by compounding for them. And there are 
many ways of compounding for them. We English have 3 
beautiful little quiet ways of buying absolution, whether in- i 
low Church or high, far more cunning than any of Tetzel's ‘ 
trading. ee 
Then, thirdly, there followed the religion of Pleasure, in 
which all Europe gave itself to luxury, ending in death, 
First, bals masqués in every saloon, and then cuillotines in: ay 
every square. And all these three worships issue in vast 
temple building. Your Greek worshipped Wisdom, and ~ 
puilt you the Parthenon—the Virgin’s temple. The Mediz- 
yal worshipped Consolation, and built you Virgin temples 
also—but to our Lady of Salvation. Then the Revivalist — : 
worshipped beauty, of a sort, and built you Versailles, and 
the Vatican. Now, lastly, will you tell me what we worship, 
and what we build? oe. 
You know we are speaking always of the real, active, con- . 
tinual, national worship ; that by which men act while they 
live ; not that which they talk of when they die. Now, we. 
have, indeed, a nominal religion, to which we pay tithes of 
property, and sevenths of time ; but we have also a practical 
and earnest religion, to which we devote nine-tenths of our 
property and six-sevenths of our time. And we dispute a — 
great deal about the nominal religion ; but we are all unani- 
mous about this practical one, of which I think you willadmit 
that the ruling goddess may be best generally described as 
the ‘Goddess of Getting-on,’ or ‘ Britannia of the Market. 
The Athenians had an ‘Athena Agoraia,’ or Minerva of the — 
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while our Britannia Agoraia is the principal type of ours. 
And all your great architectural works, are, of course, built 
to her. It is long since you built a great cathedral ; and how 
you would laugh at me, if I proposed building a cathedral on 
the top of one of these hills of yours, taking it for an Acrop- 
olis! But your railroad mounds, prolonged masses of Acrop- 
olis; your railroad stations, vaster than the Parthenon, and 
innumerable ; your chimneys, how much more mighty and 
costly than cathedral spires! your harbour-piers ; your ware- 
houses ; your exchanges !—all these are built to your great 
Goddess of ‘ Getting-on ;’ and she has formed, and will con- 
tinue to form, your architecture, as long as you worship her ; 
and it is quite vain to ask me to tell you how to build to her ; 
you know far better than I. 

There might indeed, on some theories, be a conceivably 
good architecture for Exchanges—that is to say if there were 
any heroism in the fact or deed of exchange, which might be 
typically carved on the outside of your building. For, you 
know, all beautiful architecture must be adorned with sculp- 
ture or painting ; and for sculpture or painting, you must 
have a subject. And hitherto it has been a received opinion 
among the nations of the world that the only right subjects 
for either, were heroisms of some sort. Even on his pots and 
his flagons, the Greek put a Hercules slaying lions, or an 
Apollo slaying serpents, or Bacchus slaying melancholy 
giants, and earth-born despondencies. On his temples, the 
Greek put contests of great warriors in founding states, or of 
gods with evil spirits. On his houses and temples alike, the 
Christian put carvings of angels conquering devils; or of 
hero-martyrs exchanging this world for another; subject in- 
appropriate, I think, to our manner of exchange here. And 
the Master of Christians not only left his followers without 
any orders as to the sculpture of affairs of exchange on the 
outside of buildings, but gave some strong evidence of his 
dislike of affairs of exchange within them. And yet there 
might surely be a heroism in such affairs; and all commerce 
become a kind of selling of doves, not impious. The wonder 
has always been great to me, that heroism has never been 
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supposed to be in anywise consistent with the practice 
supplying people with food, or clothes; but rather with that 
of quartering oneself upon them for food, and stripping them 
of their clothes. Spoiling of armour is an heroic deed in all 
ages ; but the selling of clothes, old, or new, has never taken — 
any colour of magnanimity. Yet one does not see why feed- 
ing the hungry and clothing the naked should ever become e 
base businesses, even when engaged in ona large scale. If | 
one could contrive to attach the notion of conquest to them — 
anyhow? so that, supposing there were anywhere an obstinate — 
race, who refused to be comforted, one might take some — 
pride in giving them compulsory comfort ; and as it were, — 
‘occupying -a country’ with one’s gifts, instead of one’s 
armies? If one could only consider it as much a victory to 
get a barren field sown, as to get an eared field stripped; and 
contend who should build villages, instead of who should © 
‘carry’ them. Are not all forms of heroism, conceivable in 

doing these serviceable deeds? You doubt who is strongest ? 
It might be ascertained by push of spade, as well as push of 
sword. Who is wisest? There are witty things to be 
thought of in planning other business than campaigns. Who 
is bravest? There are always the elements to fight with, 
stronger than men; and nearly as merciless. ‘The only ab- — 
solutely and unapproachably heroic element in the soldier’s 
work seems to be—that he is paid little for it—and regularly: 
while you traffickers, and exchangers, and others occupied in 
presumably benevolent business, like to be paid much forit 
—and by chance. I never can make out how it is that a 
knight-errant does not expect to be paid for his trouble, but a 
pedlar-errant always does ;—that people are willing to take 
hard knocks for nothing, but never to sell ribands cheap ;— 
that they are ready to go on fervent crusades to recover the 
tomb of a buried God, never on any travels to fulfil the 
orders of a living God ;—that they will go anywhere barefoot 
to preach their faith, but must be well bribed to practise it, 
and are perfectly ready to give the Gospel gratis, but never 
the loaves and fishes. If you chose to take the matter upon — 
any such soldierly principle, to do your commerce, and your — 
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- feeding of nations, for fixed salaries ; and to be as particular 
~ about giving people the best food, and the best cloth, as sol- 
diers are about giving them the best gunpowder, I could 
carve something for you on your exchange worth looking at. 
But I can only at present suggest decorating its frieze with 
pendant purses ; and making its pillars broad at the base for 
the sticking of bills. And in the innermost chambers of it 
there might be a statue of Britannia of the Market, who may 
have, perhaps advisably, a partridge for her crest, typical at 
once of her courage in fighting for noble ideas ; and of her 
interest in game; and round its neck the inscription in golden 
letters, ‘Perdix fovit que non peperit.’* Then, for her 
spear, she might have a weaver’s beam ; and on her shield, 
instead of her Cross, the Milanese boar, semi-fleeced, with 
khe town of Gennesaret proper, in the field and the legend 

‘In the best market,’ and her corslet, of leather, folded over 
~ her heart in the shape of a purse, with thirty slits in it fora 
piece of money to go in at, on each day of the month. And 
I doubt not but that people would come to see your ex- 
change, and its goddess, with applause. 

Nevertheless, I want to point out to you certain strange 
characters in this goddess of yours. She differs from the 
ereat Greek and Medieval deities essentially in two things— 
first, as to the continuance of her presumed power ; secondly, 
as to the extent of it. 

1st, as to the Continuance. 

The Greek Goddess of Wisdom gave continual increase of 
wisdom, as the Christian Spirit of Comfort (or Comforter) 
continual increase of comfort. There was no question, with 
these, of any limit or cessation of function. But with your 
Agora Goddess, that is just the most important question. 
Getting on—but where to? Gathering together—but how 
much? Do you mean to gather always—never to spend? 
If so, I wish you joy of your goddess, for I am just as well 


_ * Jerem. xvii. 11 (best in Septuagint and Vulgate). ‘As the partridge, 
fostering what she brought not forth, so he that getteth riches, not by 
right shall leave them in the midst of his days, and at his end shall be 
a fool.’ 
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off as you, without the trouble of worshipping her at 
But if you do not spend, somebody else will—somebod: 
must. And it is because of this (among many other s 
errors) that I have fearlessly declared your so-called scie 
of Political Economy to be no science ; because, namely 
has omitted the study of exactly the most important bra 
of the business—the study of spending. For spend you m 
and as much as you make, ultimately. You gather corn :- 
will you bury England under a heap of grain; or will you, 
when you have gathered, finally eat? You gather gold :—will — 
you make your house-roofs of it, or pave your streets with — 
it? That is still one way of spending it. Butif you kee 
it, that you may get more, I'll give you more; I'll give 
all the gold you want—all you can imagine—if you can 
me what you'll do with it. You shall have thousands of gold 
pieces ;—thousands of thousands—millions—mountains, of 
gold: where will you keep them? Will you put an Olympus 
of silver upon a golden Pelion—make Ossa like a wart? D 
you think the rain and dew would then come down to you, in 
the streams from such mountains, more blessedly than they 
will down the mountains which God has made for you, 
moss and whinstone? But itis not gold that you want to 
gather! What is it? greenbacks? No; not those neither. 
What is it then—is it ciphers after a espital I? Cannot you 
practise writing ciphers, and write as many as you want? 
Write ciphers for an hour every morning, in a big book, and 
say every evening, Iam worth all those noughts more than 
was yesterday. Won't that do? Well, what in the name 
Plutus is it you want? Not gold, not greenbacks, not ciphe: 
after a capitalI? You will have to answer, after all, ‘N: 
we want, somehow or other, money’s worth.’ Well, what is — 
that? Let your Goddess of Getting-on discover it, and let s 
her learn to stay therein. 
II. But there is yet another question to be asked respecting 
this Goddess of Getting-on. The first was of the cone te 
of her power ; the second is of its extent. : 
Pallas and the Madonna were supposed to be all the world’s 
Pallas, and all the world’s Madonna. They could teach all 
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a men, and they could comfort all men. But, look strictly into 
_ the nature of the power of your Goddess of Getting-on ; and 


you will find she is the Goddess—not of everybody’s getting 


-on—but only of somebody’s getting on. This is a vital, or 


rather deathful, distinction. Examine it in your own ideal of 
the state of national life which this Goddess is to evoke and 
maintain. I asked you what it was, when I was last here ; *— 
you have never told me. Now, shall I try to tell you ? 

Your ideal of human life then is, I think, that it should be 
passed in a pleasant undulating world, with iron and coal 


everywhere underneath it. On each pleasant bank of this 


world is to be a beautiful mansion, with two wings; and 
stables, and coach-houses ; a moderately sized park ; a large 
garden and hot houses; and pleasant carriage drives through 
the shrubberies. In this mansion are to live the favoured 
votaries of the Goddess; the English gentleman, with his 
gracious wife, and his beautiful family ; always able to have 
the boudoir and the jewels for the wife, and the beautiful 
ball dresses for the daughters, and hunters for the sons, and 
a shooting in the Highlands for himself. At the bottom of 


_ the bank, is to be the mill; not less than a quarter of a mile 


long, with a steam engine at each end, and two in the middle, 
and a chimney three hundred feet high. In this mill are to 
be in constant employment from eight hundred to a thousand 
workers, who never drink, never strike, always go to church 
on Sunday, and always express themselves in respectful lan- 
guage. 

Is not that, broadly, and in the main features, the kind of 
thing you propose to yourselves? It is very pretty indeed 
seen from above ; not at all so pretty, seen from below. For, 


_ observe, while to one family this deity is indeed the Goddess 


of Getting on, to a thousand families she is the Goddess of 


“not Getting on. ‘Nay,’ you say, ‘ they have all their chance.’ 
_ Yes, so has every one in a lottery, but there must always be 


the same number of blanks. ‘Ah! but in a lottery it is not 
skill and intelligence which take the lead, but blind chance.’ 


What then! do you think the old practice, that ‘they should 


* Two Paths, p. 98. 
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less iniquitous, when the power has become power of b 


my friends. Work must always be, and captains of wor. 


take who have the power, and they should secne who can, is 
instead of fist? and that, though we may not take advant 
of a child’s or a woman’s weakness, we may of a man’s fi 
ishness? ‘Nay, but finally, work must be done, and so 
one must be at the top, some one at the bottom.’ Gran 


must always be ; and if you in the least remember the ton 
of any of my writings, you must know that they are thoug 
unfit for this age, because they are always insisting on nee 
of government, ‘and speaking with scorn of liberty. But 
beg you to observe that there is a wide difference betwee 
being captains or governors of work, and taking the profits 
it. It does not follow, because you are general of an arm 
that you are to take all the treasure, or land, it wins (if 
fight for treasure or land) ; neither, because you are king of 
nation, that you are to consume all the profits of the nation 
work. Real kings, on the contrary, are known invariably 1 
their doing quite the reverse of this,—by their taking the 
least possible quantity of the nation’s work for themselves. 
There is no test of real kinghood so infallible as that. Does 
the crowned creature live singly, bravely, unostentatiously % 
probably he is a King. Does he cover his body with jewe 
and his table with delicates? in all probability he is no 
King. It is possible he may be, as Solomon was; but that 
when the nation shares his splendour with him. Solom 
made gold, not only to be in his own palace as stones, but 
be in Jerusalem as stones. But even so, for the most pa 
these splendid kinghoods expire in ruin, and only the tru 
kinghoods live, which are of royal labourers governing lo 
labourers ; who, both leading rough lives, establish the tru 
dynasties. Conclusively you will find that because you 
king of a nation, it does not follow that you are to gather - 
yourself all the wealth of that nation; neither, because y 
are king of a small part of the nation, and lord over the me 
of its maintenance—over field, or mill, or mine, are you 
take all the produce of that piece of the foundation an 
tional existence for yourself. . 
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You will tell me I need not preach against these things, for 
I cannot mend them. No, good friends, I cannot ; but you 
can, and you will; or something else can and will. Do you 
think these phenomena are to stay always in their present 
power or aspect? ~All history shows, on the contrary, that to 
be the exact thing they never cando. Change must come ; 
but itis ours to determine whether change of growth, or 
change of death. Shall the Parthenon be in ruins on its rock, 
and Bolton priory in its meadow, but these mills of yours be 
the consummation of the buildings of the earth, and their 
wheels be as the wheels of eternity? Think you that ‘men 
may come, and men may go, but—mills—go on forever ? 
Not so; out of these, better or worse shall come ; and it is 
for you to choose which. . 

I know that none of this wrong is done with deliberate pur- 
pose. I know, on the contrary, that you wish your workmen 
well; that you do much for them, and that you desire to do 
more for them, if you saw your way to it safely. I know that 
many of you have done, and are every day doing, whatever 
you feel to be in your power; and that even all this wrong 
and misery are brought about by a warped sense of duty, each 
of you striving to do his best, without noticing that this best 
is essentially and centrally the best for himself, not for others. 
And all this has come of the spreading of that thrice accursed, 
thrice impious doctrine of the modern economist, that ‘To do 
the best for yourself, is finally to do the best for others.’ 
Friends, our great Master said not so; and most absolutely 
we shall find this world is not made so. Indeed, to do the 
best for others, is finally to do the best for ourselves ; but it 
will not do to have our eyes fixed on that issue. The Pagans 
had got beyond that. Hear what a Pagan says of this matter ; 
hear what were, perhaps, the last written words of Plato,—if 
not the last actually written (for this we cannot know), yet 
assuredly in fact and power his parting words—in which, en- 
deavouring to give full crowning and harmonious close to all 
his thoughts, and to speak the sum of them by the imagined 
sentence of the Great Spirit, his strength and his heart fail 
him, and the words cease, broken off for ever. It is the close 


- love and virtue increased, all these things would be increased 
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of the dialogue called ‘Critias,’ in which he describes, partl 
from real tradition, partly in ideal dream, the early state o: 
Athens; and the genesis, and order, and religion, of the 
fabled isle of Atlantis ; in which genesis he conceives the same 
first perfection and final degeneracy of man, which in our own 
Scriptural tradition is expressed by saying that the Sons of God 
intermarried with the daughters of men, for he supposes the 
earliest race to have been indeed the children of God ; and to 
have corrupted themselves, until “their spot was not the spot 
of his children.’ And this, he says, was the end; that indeed 
‘through many generations, so long as the God’s nature in 
them yet was full, they were submissive to the sacred laws, 
and carried themselves lovingly to all that had kindred with 
them in divineness; for their uttermost spirit was faithful — 
and true, and in every wise great ; so that, in all meekness of = 
wisdom, they dealt with each other, and took all the chances 
of life ; and despising all things except virtue, they cared little 
what happened day by day, and bore lightly the burden of gold 
and of possessions ; for they saw that, if only their common 


reasoning, and what of the divine nature remained in them, 
they gained all this greatness of which we have already told ; 
but when the God’s part of them faded and beeame extinct, 
being mixed again and again, and effaced by the prevalent 
mortality ; and the human nature at last exceeded, they then 
became unable to endure the courses of fortune ; and fell into 
shapelessness of life, and baseness in the sight of him who — 
could see, having lost everything that was fairest of their hon- a 
our; while to the blind hearts which could not discern the 
true life, tending to happiness, it seemed that they were then 
chiefly noble and happy, being filled with all iniquity of inor- 
dinate possession and power. Whereupon, the God of God’s, — 
whose Kinghood is in laws, beholding a once just nation thus 
cast into misery, and desiring to lay such punishment upon — 
them as might make them repent into restraining, cathered— 
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together all the gods into his dwelling-place, which from 
heaven’s centre overlooks whatever has part in creation ; and 
having assembled them, he said ’—— 

The rest is silence. So ended are the last words of the 
chief wisdom of the heathen, spoken of this idol of riches ; 
this idol of yours; this golden image high by measureless _ 
cubits, set up where your green fields of England are fur- 
nace-burnt into the likeness of the plain of Dura: this idol, 
forbidden to us, first of all idols, by our own Master and 
faith ; forbidden to us also by every human lip that has ever, 
in any age or people, been accounted of as able to speak ac- 
cording to the purposes of God. Continue to make that for- 
bidden deity your principal one, and soon no more art, no 
more science, no more pleasure will be possible. Catastro- 
phe will come ;’or worse than catastrophe, slow mouldering 
and withering into Hades. But if you can fix some concep- 
tion of a true human state of life to be striven for—life for all 
men as for yourselves—if you can determine some honest and 
simple order of existence ; following those trodden ways of 
wisdom, which are pleasantness, and seeking her quiet and 
withdrawn paths, which are peace ;—then, and so sanctifying 
wealth into ‘commonwealth,’ all your art, your literature, 
your daily labours, your domestic affection, and citizen’s duty, 
will join and increase into one magnificent harmony. You 
will know then how to build, well enough; you will build 
with stone well, but with flesh better; temples not made 
with hands, but riveted of hearts; and that kind of marble, 
crimson-veined, is indeed eternal, 
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WAR. 
(Delivered at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich.) 


Youne soldiers, I do not doubt but that many of you came — 
unwillingly to-night, and many in merely contemptuous — 
curiosity, to hear what a writer on painting could possibly say, — 
or would venture to say, respecting your great art of war. — 
You may well think within yourselves, that a painter migh : 
perhaps without immodesty, lecture younger painters upon — 
painting, but not young lawyers upon law, nor young phy i- 
cians upon medicine—least of all, it may seem to you, youn 
warriors upon war. And, indeed, when I was asked to addre 
you, I declined at first, and declined long ; for I felt that y 
would not be interested in my special business, and would ce 
tainly think there was small need for me to come to teach you — | 
yours. Nay, I knew that there ought to be no such need, f nae 
the great veteran soldiers of England are now men every Wa: 
so thoughtful, so noble, and so good, that no other teachi 
than their knightly example, and their few words of grave 
and tried counsel should be either necessary for you, or even Je 
without assurance of due modesty in the offerer, endured by — 
you. | 
But being asked, not once nor twice, I have not ventured — 
persistently to refuse ; and I will try, in very few words, to — 
lay before you some reason why you should accept my excuse, — 
and hear me patiently. You may imagine that your work 
wholly foreign to, and separate from mine. So far from th 
all the pure and noble arts of peace are founded on war; 
great art ever yet rose on earth, but among a nation of § 
diers. There is no art among a shepherd people, if it rema 
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at peace. There is no art among an agricultural people, if it 
remains at peace. Commerce is barely consistent with fine art ; 
but cannot produce it. Manufacture not only is unable to 
produce it, but invariably destroys whatever seeds of it exist. 
There is no great art possible to a nation but that which is 
based on battle. 

Now, though I hope you love fighting for its own sake, you 
must, I imagine, be surprised at my assertion that there is 
any such good fruit of fighting. You supposed, probably, 
that your office was to defend the works of peace, but cer- 
tainly not to found them: nay, the common course of war, 
you may have thought, was only to destroy them. And truly, 
I who tell you this of the use of war, should have been the 
last of men to tell you so, had I trusted my own experience 
only. Hear why: I have given a considerable part of my life 
to the investigation of Venetian painting and the result of that 
enquiry was my fixing upon one man as the greatest of all 
Venetians, and therefore, as I believed, of all painters what- 
soever. I formed this faith, (whether right or wrong matters 
at present nothing,) in the supremacy of the painter Tintoret, 
under a roof covered with his pictures ; and of those pictures, 
three of the noblest were then in the form of shreds of ragged 
canvas, mixed up with the laths cf the roof, rent through by 
three Austrian shells. Now it is not every lecturer who could 
tell you that he had seen three of his favourite pictures torn 
to rags by bombshells. And after such a sight, it is not every 
lecturer who would tell you that, nevertheless, war was the 
foundation of all great art. 

Yet the conclusion is inevitable, from any careful compari- 
son of the states of great historic races at different periods. 
Merely to show you what I mean, I will sketch for you, very 
briefly, the broad steps of the advance of the best art of the 
world. The first dawn of itis in Egypt; and the power of it 
is founded on the perpetual contemplation of death, and of 
future judgment, by the mind of a nation of which the ruling 
caste were priests, and the second, soldiers. The greatest 


works produced by them are sculptures of their kings going 


cut to battle, or receiving the homage of conquered armies 
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And you must remember also, as one of the great keys to the — 
splendour of the Egyptian nation, that the priests were not — 
occupied in theology only. Their theology was the basis of © 
practical government and law, so that they were not so much © 
priests as religious judges, the office of Samuel, among the — 
Jews, being as nearly as possible correspondent to theirs. a 
All the radiments of art then, and much more than the — 
rudiments of all science, are laid first by this great warrior- — 
nation, which held in contempt all mechanical trades, and in — 
absolute hatred the peaceful life of shepherds. From Egypt 
art passes directly into Greece, where all poetry, and all © 
painting, are nothing else than the description, praise, or 
dramatic representation of war, or of the exercises which — 
prepare for it, in their connection with offices of religion. — 
All Greek institutions had first respect to war; and their con- 
ception of it, as one necessary office of all human and divine — 
life, is expressed simply by the images of their guiding god i 
Apollo is the god of all wisdom of the intellect ; he bears the — 
arrow and the bow, before he bears the lyre. Again, Athen ae 
is the goddess of all wisdom in conduct. It is by the helmet — 
and the shield, oftener than by the shuttle, that she is distin- — 
guished from other deities. | 
There were, however, two great differences in principle be- — 
tween the Greek and the Egyptian theories of policy. — - 
Greece there was no soldier caste; every citizen was nece: 
sarily a soldier. And, again, while the Greeks rightly d 
spised mechanical arts as much as the Egyptians, they di 
not make the fatal mistake of despising agricultural and pas- 
toral life ; but perfectly honoured both. These two conditions — 
of truer thought raise them quite into the highest rank of wi 
manhood that has yet been reached ; for all our great arts, 
and nearly all our great thoughts, have been borrowed or de- 
rived from them. Take away from us what they have given ; 
and I hardly can imagine how low the modern European — 
would stand. * 
Now, you are to remember, in passing to the next phase of — 
history, that though you must have war to produce art—you — 
must also have much more than war; namely, an art-ins 
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or genius in the people; and that, though all the talent for 
painting in the world won't make painters of you, unless you 
have a gift for fighting as well, you may have the gift for 
fighting, and none for painting. Now, in the next great dy. 
nasty of soldiers, the art-instinct is wholly wanting. I have 
not yet investigated the Roman character enough to tell you 
the causes of this; but I believe, paradoxical as it may seem 
io you, that, however truly the Roman might say of himself 
that he was born of Mars, and suckled by the wolf, he was 
nevertheless, at heart, more of a farmer than a soldier. The 
exercises of war were with him practical, not poetical ; his 
poetry was in domestic life only, and the object of battle, 
‘pacis imponere morem.’ And the arts are extinguished in 
his hands, and do not rise’ again, until, with Gothic chivalry, 
there comes back into the mind of Europe a passionate de- 
light in war itself, for the sake of war. And then, with the 
romantic knighthood which can imagine no other noble em- 
ployment,—under the fighting kings of France, England, and 
Spain ; and under the fighting dukeships and citizenships of 
Italy, art is born again, and rises to her height in the great 
valleys of Lombardy and Tuscany, through which there flows 
not a single stream, from all their Alps or Apennines, that did 
not once run dark red from battle: and it reaches its culmi- 
nating glory in the city which gave to history the most in- 
tense type of soldiership yet seen among men ;—the city 
whose armies were led in their assault by their king, led 
through it to victory by their king, and so led, though that 
king of theirs was blind, and in the extremity of his age. 

And from this time forward, as peace is established or ex- 
tended in Europe, the arts decline. They reach an un- 
paralleled pitch of costliness, but lose their life, enlist them- 
selves at last on the side of luxury and various corruption, 
and, among wholly tranquil nations, wither utterly away ; 
remaining only in partial practice among races who, like the 
_ French and us, have still the minds, though we cannot all 
live the lives, of soldiers. 

‘Tt may be so,’ I can suppose that a philanthropist might 
exclaim, ‘Perish then the arts, if they can flourish only at 
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such a cost. What worth is there in toys of canvas and st 

if compared to the joy and peace of artless domestic life? 
And the answer is—truly, in themselves, none. But as expres. 
sions of the highest state of the human spirit, their worth is in 
finite, As results they may be worthless, but, as signs, they — 
are above price. For it is an assured truth that, whenever — 
the faculties of men are at their fulness, they must expres 
themselves by art ; and to say that a state is without such ex- 
pression, is to say that it is sunk from its proper level 

manly nature. So that, when I tell you that war is the fow 
dation of all the arts, I mean also that it is the foundation of 
all the high virtues and faculties of men. a 

It was very strange to me to discover this; and very dread- 
ful—but I saw it to be quite an undeniable fact. The com- 
mon notion that peace and the virtues of civil life flourishe 
together, I found, to be wholly untenable. Peace and th« 
vices of civil life only flourish together. We talk of peace 
and learning, and of peace and plenty, and of peace and civil- 
isation ; but I found that those were not the words which the — 
Muse of History coupled together: that on her lips, the wor 
were—peace and sensuality, peace and selfishness, peace a 
corruption, peace and death. I found, in brief, that all gre 
nations learned their truth of word, and strength of thoug 
in war ; that they were nourished in war, and wasted by peac 
iaught by war, and deceived by peace; trained by war, anc 
betrayed by peace ;—in a word, that they were born in war, 
and expired in peace. 

Yet now note carefully, in the second place, it is not all w: 
of which this can be said—nor all dragon’s teeth, whi 
sown, will start up into men. It is not the ravage of a b 
barian wolf-flock, as under Genseric or Suwarrow; nor t 
habitual restlessness and rapine of mountaineers, as on th 
old borders of Scotland; nor the occasional struggle of 
strong peaceful nation for its life, as in the wars of the Sw 
with Austria; nor the contest of merely ambitious nati 
for extent of power, as in the wars of France under Napole 
or the just terminated war in America. None of these form 
of war build anything but tombs. But the creative or ft un 


dational war is that in which the natural restlessness and love 
of contest among men are disciplined, by consent, into modes 
of beautiful—though it may be fatal—play : in which the nat- 
ural ambition and love of power of men are disciplined into 
the aggressive conquest of surrounding evil: and in which the 
natural instincts of self-defence are sanctified by the nobleness 
of the institutions, and purity of the households, which they 
are appointed to defend. To such war as this all men are 
born ; in such war as this any man may happily die ; and forth 
from such war as this have arisen throughout the extent of 
past ages, all the highest sanctities and virtues of humanity. 

I shall therefore divide the war of which I would speak to 
you into three heads. War for exercise or play ; war for do- 
minion ; and, war for defence. 

I. And first, of war for exercise or play. I speak of it pri- 
marily in this light, because, through all past history, manly 
war has been more an exercise than anything else, among the 
classes who cause, and proclaim it. Itis not a game to the con- 
script, or the pressed sailor; but neither of these are the 
causers of it. To the governor who determines that war shall 
be, and to the youths who voluntarily adopt it as their pro- 
fession, it has always been a grand pastime ; and chiefly pur- 
sued because they had nothing else to do. And this is true 
without any exception. No king whose mind was fully occu- 
pied with the development of the inner resources of his king- 
dom, or with any other sufficing subject of thought, ever en- 
tered into war but on compulsion. No youth who was 
earnestly busy with any peaceful subject of study, or set on 
any serviceable course of action, ever voluntarily became a 
soldier. Occupy him early, and wisely, in agriculture or 
business, in science or in literature, and he will never think of 
war otherwise than as a calamity. But leave him idle ; and, 
the more brave and active and capable he is by nature, the 
more he will thirst for some appointed field for action ; and 
find, in the passion and peril of battle, the only satisfying ful- 
filment of his unoccupied being. And from the earliest in- 
cipient civilisation until now, the population of the earth 
_ divides itself, when you look at it widely, into two races ; one 


of workers, and the other of players—one tilling the grow 
manufacturing, building, and otherwise providing for © 
necessities of life ;—the other part proudly idle, and contin 
ally therefore needing recreation, in which they use the pro 
ductive and laborious orders partly as their cattle, and part! 
as their puppets or pieces in the game of death. 

Now, remember, whatever virtue or goodliness there may b 
in this game of war, rightly played, there is none when yo 
thus play it with a multitude of small human pawns. * 

If you, the gentlemen of this or any other kingdom, choo 
to make your pastime of contest, do so, and welcome; bu 
set not up these unhappy peasant-pieces upon the gree 
fielded board. If the wager is to be of death, lay it on yo 
own heads, not theirs. A goodly struggle in the Olymp: 
dust, though it be the dust of the grave, the gods will loo 
upon, and be with you in; but they will not be with you, 
you sit on the sides of the amphitheatre, whose steps are the 
mountains of earth, whose arena its valleys, to urge your 
peasant millions into gladiatorial war. You also, you tend 
and delicate women, for whom, and by whose command, all 
true battle has been, and must ever be ; you would perhaps 
shrink now, though you need not, from the thought of sitting 
as queens above set lists where the jousting game might be 
mortal. How much more, then, ought you to shrink from 
the thought of sitting above a theatre pit im which even a 
few condemned slaves were slaying each other only for your 
delight! And do you not shrink from the fact of sitting 
above a theatre pit, where,—not condemned slaves,—but the 
best and bravest of the poor sons of your people, slay each © 
other,—not man to man,—as the coupled gladiators ; but 
race to race, in duel of generations? You would tell me, 
perhaps, that you do not sit to see this; and it is indeed 
true, that the womea of Europe—those who have no heart- 
interests of their own at peril in the contest—draw the cur- 
tains of their boxes, and muffle the openings ; so that from 
the pit of the circus of slaughter there may reach them only 
at intervals a half-heard ery and a murmur as of the wind’ 
sighing, when myriads of souls expire. They shut out 
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death-cries; and are happy, and talk wittily among them- 
selves. That is the utter literal fact of what our ladies do in 
their pleasant lives. 

Nay, you might answer, speaking for them—‘ We do not 
let these wars come to pass for our play, nor by our careless- 
ness; we cannot help them. How can any final quarrel of 
nations be settled otherwise than by war?’ I cannot now 
delay, to tell you how political quarrels might be otherwise 
settled. But grant that they cannot. Grant that no law of 
reason can be understood by nations; no law of justice sub- 
mitted to by them: and that, while questions of a few acres, 
and of petty cash, can be determined by truth and equity, 
the questions which are to issue in the perishing or saving of 
kingdoms can be determined only by the truth of the sword, 
and the equity of the rifle. Grant this, and even then, judge 
if it will always be necessary for you to put your quarrel into 
the hearts of your poor, and sign your treaties with peasants’ 
blood. You would be ashamed to do this in your own private 
position and power. Why should you not be ashamed also 
to do it in public place and power? If you quarrel with your 
neighbour, and the quarrel be indeterminable by law, and 
mortal, you and he do not send your footmen to Battersea 
fields to fight it out ; nor do you set fire to his tenants’ cot- 
tages, nor spoil their goods. You fight out your quarrel 
yourselves, and at your own danger, if at all. And you do 
not think it materially affects the arbitrement that one of you 
has a larger household than the other ; so that, if the servants 
or tenants were brought into the field with their masters, the 
issue of the contest could not be doubtful? You either 
refuse the private duel, or you practise it under laws of 
honour, not of physical force ; that so it may be, in a manner, 
justly concluded. Now the just or unjust conclusion of the 
private feud is of little moment, while the just or unjust con- 
elusion of the public feud is of eternal moment: and yet, in 
this public quarrel, you take your servants’ sons from their 
arms to fight for it, and your servants’ food from their lips to 
support it; and the black seals on the parchment of your 
treaties of peace are the deserted hearth and the fruitless field, 
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There is a ghastly ludicrousness in this, as there is mostly 
eS these wide and universal crimes. Hear the statement of th 
2s very fact of it in the most literal words of the greatest of | 


English thinkers :— 


‘What, speaking in quite unofficial language, is the net-purport am 
upshot of war? To my own knowledge, for example, there dwell an 
toil, in the British village of Dumdrudge, usually some five hundri 
souls. From these, by certain ‘‘ natural enemies” of the French, ther 
are successively selected, during the French war, say thirty able-bodi 
men. Dumdrudge, at her own expense, has suckled and nursed them 
she has, not without difficulty and sorrow, fed them up to manho 
and even trained them to crafts, so that one can weave, another build, 
another hammer, and the weakest can stand under thirty stone avoir- 
dupois. Nevertheless, amid much weeping and swearing, they are se- 
lected ; all dressed in red ; and shipped away, at the public charges, 
some two thousand miles, or say only to the south of Spain ; and fed 
there till wanted. 

‘And now to that same spot in the south of Spain are thirty similar 
French artisans, from a French Dumdrudge, in like manner wending 
till at length, after infinite effort, the two parties come into actua 
juxtaposition ; and Thirty stands fronting Thirty, each with a gun in 
his hand. 

‘Straightway the word ‘“‘ Fire!” is given, and they blow the souls 
out of one another, and in place of sixty brisk useful craftsmen, the — 
world has sixty dead carcases, which it must bury, and anon shed tear 7 
for. Had these men any quarrel ? Busy as the devil is, not the small-— 
est! They lived far enough apart; were the entirest strangers ; nay, 
in so wide a universe, there was even, unconsciously, by commerce, 
some mutual helpfulness between them. How then? Simpleton 
their governors had fallen out; and instead of shooting one another. 
had the cunning to make these poor blockheads shoot.’ (Sartor Re 
sartus. ) 


: 
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Positively, then, gentlemen, the game of battle must not, 
and shall not, ultimately be played this way. But should it 
be played any way? Should it, if not by your servants, be 
practised by yourselves? I think, yes. Both history and 
human instinct seem alike to say, yes. All healthy men lik 
fighting, and like the sense of danger; all brave women lik 
to hear of their fighting, and of their facing danger. This is 
a fixed instinct in the fine race of them ; and I cannot hel: 


fancying that fair fight is the best play for them ; and that a 
tournament was a better game than a steeple-chase. The 
time may perhaps come in France as well as here, for univer- 
sal hurdie-races and cricketing: but I do not think universal 
‘crickets’ will bring out the best qualities of the nobles of 
either country. Iuse, in such question, the test which I have 
adopted, of the connection of war with other arts ; and I re. 
flect how, as a sculptor, I should feel, if I were asked to de- 
sign a monument for a dead knight, in Westminster abbey, 
with a carving of a bat at one end, and a ball at the other. 
It may be the remains in me only of savage Gothic prejudice ; 
but I had rather carve it with a shield at one end, and a 
sword at the other. And this, observe, with no reference 
whatever to any story of duty done, or cause defended. As- 
sume the knight merely to have ridden out occasionally to 
fight his neighbour for exercise ; assume him even a soldier 
of fortune, and to have gained his bread, and filled his purse, 
at the sword’s point. Still, I feel as if it were, somehow, 
evander and worthier in him to have made his bread by sword 
play than any other play ; I had rather he had made it by 
thrusting than by batting ;—much more, than by betting. 
Much rather that he should ride war horses, than back race 
horses ; and—I say it sternly and deliberately—much rather 
would I have him slay his neighbour, than cheat him. 

But remember, so far as this may be true, the game of war 
is only that in which the full personal power of the human 
creature is brought out in managemeut of its weapons. And 
this for three reasons :— 

First, the great justification of this game is that it truly, 
when well played, determines who is the best man ;—who is 
the highest bred, the most self-denying, the most fearless, 
the coolest of nerve, the swiftest of eye and hand. You can- 
not test these qualities wholly, unless there is a clear possi- 
bility of the struggle’s ending in death. It is only in the 
fronting of that condition that the full trial of the man, soul 
and body, comes out. You may go to your game of wickets, 
or of hurdles, or of cards, and any knavery that is in you may 
stay unchallenged all the while. But if the play may ba 
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ended at any moment by a lance-thrust, a man will prob 
make up his accounts a little before he enters it. Whatever 
is rotten and evil in him will weaken his hand more in hol 
ing a sword hilt, than in balancing a billiard cue; and on the 
whole, the habit of living lightly hearted, in daily presence of 
death, always has had, and must have, a tendency both to the = 
making and testing of honest men. But for the final testing, 
observe, you must make the issue of battle strictly dependent 
on fineness of frame, and firmness of hand. You must not 
make it the question, which of the combatants has the longest 
gun, or which has got behind the biggest tree, or which ha 
the wind in his face, or which has gunpowder made by the 
best chemist, or iron smelted with the best coal, or the 
angriest mob at his back. Decide your battle, whether of 
nations, or individuals, on those terms ;—and you have onl; 
multiplied confusion, and added slaughter to iniquity. Bu 
decide your battle by pure trial which has the strongest arm 
and steadiest heart,—and you have gone far to decide a grea 
many matters besides, and to decide them rightly. 
And the other reasons for this mode of decision of cause 
are the diminution both of the material destructiveness, or 
cost, and of the physical distress of war. For you must n | 
think that in speaking to you in this (as you may imagine 
fantastic praise of battle, I have overlooked the condition 
weighing against me. I pray all of you, who have not read, 
to read with the most earnest attention, Mr. Helps’s two essay; 
on War and Government, in the first volume of the last series 
of ‘Friends in Council.’ Everything that can be urged against 
war is there simply, exhaustively, and most graphically state 
And all, there urged, is true. But the two great counts of 
evil alleged against war by that most thoughtful writer, hold 
only against modern war. If you have to take away mass - 
of men from all industrial employment,—to feed them by the 
labour of others,—to move them and provide them with de- 
structive machines, varied daily in national rivalship of invent 
ive cost ; if you have to ravage the country which you attack, 
to destroy for a score of future years, its roads, its woods, 1 
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of men, counted by hundreds of thousands, face to face, you 
tear those masses to pieces with jagged shot, and leave the frag- 
ments of living creatures countlessly beyond all help of sur- 
cery, to starve and parch, through days of torture, down into 
clots of clay—what book of accounts shall record the cost of 
your work ;—What book of judgment sentence the guilt of it? 

That, I say, is modern war,—scientific war,—chemical and 
~ mechanic war, worse even than the savage’s poisoned arrow. 
And yet you will tell me, perhaps, that any other war than 
this is impossible now. It may be so; the progress of science 
cannot, perhaps, be otherwise registered than by new facilities 
of destruction ; and the brotherly love of our enlarging Chris- 
tianity be only proved by multiplication of murder. Yet hear, 
for a moment, what war was, in Pagan and ignorant days ;— 
what war might yet be, if we could extinguish our science in 
darkness, and join the heathen’s practice to the Christian’s 
theory. I read you this from a book which probably most of 
you know well, and all ought to know—Muller’s ‘Dorians ;’— 
but I have put the points I wish you to remember in closer 
connection than in his text. 

‘The chief characteristic of the warriors of Sparta was great 
composure and subdued strength; the violence (Avoca) of 
Aristodemus and Isadas being considered as deserving rather 
of blame than praise ; and these qualities in general distin- 
guished the Greeks from the northern Barbarians, whose bold- 
ness always consisted in noise and tumulf. For the same rea- 
son the Spartans sacrificed to the Muses before an action ; these 
goddesses being expected to produce regularity and order in 
battle ; as they sacrificed on the same occasion in Crete to the 
god of love, as the confirmer of mutual esteem and shame. 
Every man put on a crown, when the band of flute-players 
gave the signal for attack ; all the shields of the line glittered 
with their high polish, and mingled their splendour with the 
dark red of the purple mantles, which were meant both to 
adorn the combatant, and to conceal the blood of the wounded ; 
to fall well and decorously being an incentive the more to the 
most heroic valour. The conduct of the Spartans in battle 
denotes a high and noble disposition, which rejected all the 
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extremes of brutal rage. The pursuit of the enemy ce 


when the victory was completed ; and after the signal for retr 
had been given, all hostilities ceased. The spoiling of arm 
at least during the battle, was also interdicted ; and the e 
secration of the spoils of slain enemies to the gods, as, in g 
eral, all rejoicings for victory, were considered as ill-omened. 

Such was the war of the greatest soldiers who prayed to — 
heathen gods. What Christian war is, preached by Christian 
ministers, let any one tell you, who saw the sacred crowning, 
and heard the sacred flute-playing, and was inspired and 
sanctified by the divinely-measured and musical language, of 
any North American regiment preparing for its charge. An 
what is the relative cost of life in pagan and Christian wars, 
let this one fact tell you :—the Spartans won the decisive bat 
tle of Corinth with the loss of eight men ; the victors at 
decisive Gettysburg confess to the loss of 30,000. 

IL I pass now to our second order of war, the commone 
among men, that undertaken in desire of dominion. And le 
me ask you to think for a few moments what the real mean 
ing of this desire of dominion is—first in the minds of kin 
—then in that of nations. 

Now, mind you this first,—that I speak either about kings, 
or masses of men, with a fixed conviction that human nature 
is a noble and beautiful thing ; not afoul nora base thin 
All the sin of men I esteem as their disease, not their nature 
as a folly which may be prevented, not a necessity whic 
must be accepted. And my wonder, even when things are 
their worst, is always at the height which this human natur 
can attain. Thinking it high, I find it always a higher thin 
than I thought it ; while those who think it low, find it, an 
will find it, always lower than they thought it: the fact bein 
that it is infinite, and capable of infinite height and infinit 
fall; but the nature of it—and here is the faith which I would 
have you hold with me—the nature of it is in the noblenes 
not in the catastrophe. 

Take the faith in its utmost terms. When the captain of 
the ‘London’ shook hands with his mate, saying ‘God speed 
you! I will go down with my passengers,’ that I believe to be 
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‘human nature.’ He does not do it from any religious motive 
—from any hope of reward, or any fear of punishment; he 
does it because he is a man. But when a mother, living among 
the fair fields of merry England, gives her two-year-old child 
to be suffocated under a mattress in herinner room, while the 
said mother waits and talks outside; that I believe to be not 
human nature. You have the two extremes there, shortly. 
And you, men, and mothers, who are here face to face with 
me to-night, I call upon you to say which of these is human, 
and which inhuman—which ‘natural’ and which ‘unnat- 
ural?’ Choose your creed at once, I beseech you :—choose it 
with unshaken choice—choose it forever. Will you take, for 
foundation of act and hope, the faith that this man was such 
as God made him, or that this woman was such as God made 
her? Which of them has failed from their nature—from their 
present, possible, actual nature ;—not their -nature of long 
ago, but their nature of now? Which has betrayed it—falsi- 
fied it? Did the guardian who died in his trust, die inhu- 
manly, and as a fool; and did the murderess of her child 
fulfil the law of her being? Choose, I say; infinitude of 
choices hang upon this. You have had false prophets among 
you—for centuries you have had them—solemnly warned 
against them though you were ; false prophets, who have told 
you that all men are nothing but fiends or wolves, half beast, 
half devil. Believe that and indeed you may sink to that. 
But refuse that, and have faith that God ‘made you upright,’ 
though you have sought out many inventions; so, you will 
strive daily to become more what your Maker meant and 
means you to be, and daily gives you also the power to be— 
and you will cling more and more to the nobleness and virtue 
that is in you, saying, ‘My righteousness I hold fast, and will 
not let it go.’ 

I have put this to you as a choice, as if you might hold 
either of these creeds you liked best. But there is in reality 
no choice for you; the facts being quite easily ascertainable. 
You have no business to think about this matter, or to choose 
in it. The broad fact is, that a human creature of the highest 
race, and most perfect as a human thing, is invariably both 
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kind and true; and that as you lower the race, you get crue 
and falseness, as you get deformity : and this so steadily anc 
assuredly, that the two great words which, in their first us 
meant only perfection of race, have come, by consequence o 
the invariable connection of virtue with the fine human natur 
both to signify benevolence of disposition. The word gener- 
ous, and the word gentle, both, in their origin, meant only 
‘of pure race,’ but because charity and tenderness are insep- 
arable from this purity of blood, the words which once stood 
only for pride, now stand as synonyms for virtue. "ee 

Now, this being the true power of our inherent humanity, 
and seeing that all the aim of education should be to develop 
this ;—and seeing also what magnificent self sacrifice the 
higher classes of men are capable of, for any cause that they 
understand or feel,—it is wholly inconceivable to me how well- 
educated princes, who ought to be of all gentlemen the gen- 
tlest, and of all nobles the most generous, and whose title of 
royalty means only their function of doing every man ‘right’ 
—how these, I say, throughout history, should so rarely pro- 
nounce themselves on the side of the poor and of justice, but 
continually maintain themselves and their own interests by 
oppression of the poor, and by wresting of justice; and how 
this should be accepted as so natural, that the word loyalty, 
which means faithfulness to law, is used as if it were only the 
duty of a people to be loyal to their king, and not the duty of 
a king to be infinitely more loyal to his people. How comes a 
it to pass that a captain will die with his passengers, and lean ck 
over the gunwale to give the parting boat its course ; but that C 
a king will not usually die with, much less for, his passengers, 
—thinks it rather incumbent on his passengers, in any num- 
ber, to die for him? Think, I beseech you, of the wonder of 
this. The sea captain, not captain by divine right, but only 
by company’s appointment ;—not a man of royal descent, bu 
only a plebeian who can steer ;—not with the eyes of the world 
upon him, but with feeble chance, depending on one poor 
boat, of his name being ever heard above the wash of the fatal 
waves ;—not with the cause of a nation resting on his act, bu 
helpless to save so much as a child from among the lost crowd 
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with whom he resolves to be lost,—yet goes down quietly to 
his grave, rather than break his faith to these few emigrants. 
But your captain by divine right,—your captain with the hues 
of a hundred shields of kings upon his breast,—your captain 
whose every deed, brave or base, will be illuminated or 

branded for ever before unescapable eyes of men,—your cap- 
tain whose every thought and act are beneficent, or fatal, from 
sunrising to setting, blessing as the sunshine, or shadowing 
as the night,—this captain, as you find him in history, for the 
most part thinks only how he may tax his passengers, and 
sit at most ease in his state cabin ! 

For observe, if there had been indeed in the hearts of the 
rulers of great multitudes of men any such conception of 
work for the good of those under their command, as there is 
in the good and thoughtful masters of any small company of 
men, not only wars for the sake of mere increase of power 
could never take place, but our idea of power itself would be 
entirely altered. Do you suppose that to think and act even 
for a million of men, to hear their complaints, watch their 
weaknesses, restrain their vices, make laws for them, lead 
them, day by day, to purer life, is not enough for one man’s 
work? Ifany of us were absolute lord only of a district of 
a hundred miles square, and were resolved on doing our ut- 
most for it; making it feed as large a number of people as 
possible ; making every clod productive, and every rock de- 
fensive, and every human being happy; should we not have 
enough on our hands think you? Butif the ruler has any 
other aim than this ; if, careless of the result of his interfer- 
ence, he desire only the authority to interfere ; and, regard- 
less of what is ill-done or well-done, cares only that it shall 
be done at his bidding ,—if he would rather do two hundred 
miles’ space of mischief, than one hundred miles’ space of 
good, of course he will try to add to his territory ; and to add 
illimitably. But does he add to his power? Do you call it 
power in a child, if he is allowed to play with the wheels and 
bands of some vast engine, pleased with theiz murmur and 
whirl, till his unwise touch, wandering where it ought not, 
scatters beam and wheel into ruin? Yet what machine is so 
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vast, so incognisable, as the working of the mind of a nation 
what child’s touch so wanton, as the word of a selfish king? 
And yet, how long have we allowed the historian to speak of 
the extent of the calamity a man causes, as a just ground for 
his pride; and to extol him as the greatest prince, who is” a 
only the centre of the widest error. Follow out this thought — 
by yourselves ; and you will find that all power, properly so e. : 
called, is wise and benevolent. There may be capacity in a “ 
drifting fire-ship to destroy a fleet; there may be venom ~~ 
enough in a dead body to infect a nation:—but which of you, © 
the most ambitious, would desire a drifting kinghood, robed 
in consuming fire, or a poison-dipped sceptre whose touch — 4 
was mortal? There is no true potency, remember, but that of ~ 
help ; nor true ambition, but ambition to save. ane | 
And then, observe farther, this true power, the power of ee I 
saving, depends neither on multitude of men, nor on extent 
of territory. We are continually assuming that nations bes = | 
come strong according to their numbers. They indeed be-— | 
come so, if those numbers can be made of one mind; but 
how are you sure you can stay them in one mind, and keep _~ 
them from having north and south minds? Grant them Sa | 
unanimous, how know you they will be unanimous in right? 
If they are unanimous in wrong, the more they are, essentially 
the weaker they are. Or, suppose that they can neither be of 
one mind, nor of two minds, but can only be of no mind? 
Suppose they are a mere helpless mob ; tottering into precipi- — et 
tant catastrophe, like a waggon load e stones when the wheel 
comes off. Dangerous gies for their neighbours, certainly, 
but not ‘ powerful.’ ee 
Neither does strength depend on extent of territory, any 
more than upon number of population. Take up your maps 
when you go home this evening,—put the cluster of British 
Isles beside the mass of South "ecabendals and then consider 
whether any race of men need care how much ground they 
stand upon. The strength is in the men, and in their unity se 
and virtue, not in their standing room: a little group of wise 
hearts is better than a wilderness full of fools; and only ae 
nation gains true territory, which gains itself. if 
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And now for the brief practical outcome of all this. Re- 
member, no government is ultimately strong, but in propor- 
tion to its kindness and justice ; and that a nation does not 
strengthen, by merely multiplying and diffusing itself. We 
- have not strengthened as yet, by multiplying into America. 
Nay, even when it has not to encounter the separating condi 
tions of emigration, a nation need not boast itself of multiply- 
ing on its own ground, if it multiplies only as flies or locusts 
do, with the god of flies for its god. It multiplies its strength 
only by increasing as one great family, in perfect fellowship 
and brotherhood. And lastly, it does not strengthen itself 
by seizing dominion over races whom it cannot benefit. Aus- 
tria is not strengthened, but weakened, by her grasp of Lom- 
bardy ; and whatever apparent increase of majesty and of 
wealth may have accrued to us from the possession of India, 
whether these prove to us ultimately power or weakness, de- 
pends wholly on the degree in which our influence on the 
native race shall be benevolent and exalting. But, as it is at 
their own peril that any race extends their dominion in mere 
desire of power, so it is at their own still greater peril that 
they refuse to undertake aggressive war, according to their 
force, whenever they are assured that their authority would 
be helpful and protective. Nor need you listen to any sophis- 
tical objection of the impossibility of knowing when a people’s 
help is needed, or when not. Make your national conscience 
clean, and your national eyes will soon be clear. No man 
who is truly ready to take part in a noble quarrel will ever 
stand long in doubt by whom, or in what cause, his aid is 
needed. I hold it my duty to make no political statement of 
any special bearing in this presence; but I tell you broadly 
and boldly, that, within these last ten years, we English have, 
as a knightly nation, lost our spurs: we have fought where 
we should not have fought, for gain; and we have been pas- 
sive where we should not have been passive, for fear. I tell 
you that the principle of non-intérvention, as now preached 
among us, is as selfish and cruel as the worst frenzy of con- 
quest, and differs from it only by being not only malignant, 
but dastardly. 
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what you are about, though both the good soldiers and good 
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I know, however, that my opinions on this subject differ 
widely from those ordinarily held, to be any farther intru 
upon you ; and therefore I pass lastly to examine the condi- 
tions of the third kind of noble war ;—war waged simply for 
defence of the country in which we were born, and for the 
maintenance and execution of her laws, by whomsoever threat- 
ened or defied. Itis to this duty that I suppose most men 
entering the army consider themselves in reality to be bound, 
and I want you now to reflect what the laws of mere defence 
are; and what the soldier’s duty, as now understood, or sup- 
posed to be understood. You have solemnly devoted your- 
selves to be English soldiers, for the guardianship of England. 
I want you to feel what this vow of yours indeed means, or is 
gradually coming to mean. You take it upon you, first, while 
you are sentimental schoolboys ; you go into your military 
convent, or barracks, just as a girl goes into her convent while 
she is a sentimental schoolgirl; neither of you then know 


nung make the best of it afterwards. You don’t understand — 
perhaps why I call you ‘sentimental ’ schoolboys, when you — 
go into the army? Because, on the whole, it is love of adven- 
ture, of excitement, of fine dress and of the pride of fame, all 
which are sentimental motives, which chiefly make a boy like ~ 
going into the Guards better than into a counting-house. “ 
You fancy, perhaps, that there is a severe sense of duty mixed 
with these peacocky motives? And in the best of you, ther 
is; but do not think that it is principal. If you cared to d 
your duty to your country ina prosaic and unsentimental 
way, depend upon it, there is now truer duty to be done i 

raising harvests than in burning them; more in building 
houses, than in shelling them—more in winning money by 
your own work, wherewith to help men, than in taxing othe 
people’s work, for money wherewith to slay men; more dut; 
finally, in honest and unselfish living than in ‘honest and un 
selfish dying, though that seems to your boys’ eyes the bray: 
est. So far then, as for your own honour, and the honour 

your families, you choose brave death in a red coat before 
brave life in a black one, you are sentimental; and now 
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what this passionate vow of yours comes to. For a little 
while you ride, and you hunt tigers or savages, you shoot, and 
are shot; you are happy, and proud, always, and honoured 
and wept if you die ; and you are satisfied with your life, and 
with the end of it; believing, on the whole, that good rather 
than harm of it comes to others, and much pleasure to you. 
But as the sense of duty enters into your forming minds, the 
vow takes another aspect. You find that you have put your- 
selves into the hand of your country as a weapon. You have 
vowed to strike, when she bids you, and to stay scabbarded 
when she bids you ; all that you need answer for is, that you 
fail not in her grasp. And there is goodness in this, and 
greatness, if you can trust the hand and heart of the Brito- 
mart who has braced you to her side, and are assured that 
when she leaves you sheathed in darkness, there is no need 
for your flash to the sun. But remember, good and noble as 
this state may be, it is a state of slavery. There are different 
kinds of slaves and different masters. Some slaves are 
scourged to their work by whips, others are scourged to it by 
restlessness or ambition. It does not matter what the whip 
is; it is none the less a whip, because you have cut thongs 
for it out of your own souls: the fact, so far, of slavery, is in 
being driven to your work without thought, at another’s bid- 
ding. Again, some slaves are bought with money, and others 
with praise. It matters not what the purchase-money is. 
The distinguishing sign of slavery is to have a price, and be 
bought for it. Again, it matters not what kind of work you 
are set on; some slaves are set to forced diggings, others to 
forced marches; some dig furrows, others field-works, and 
others graves. Some press the juice of reeds, and some the 
juice of vines, and some the blood of men. The fact of the 
captivity is the same whatever work we are set upon, though 
the fruits of the toil may be different. But, remember, in 
thus vowing ourselves to be the slaves of any master, it ought 
to be some subject of forethought with us, what work he is 
likely to put us upon. You may think that the whole duty 
of a soldier is to be passive, that it is the country you have left 
behind who is to command, and you have only to obey. But 
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are you sure that you have left all your country behind, or 
that the part of it you have so left is indeed the best part o 
it? Suppose—and, remember, it is quite conceivable—tha 
you yourselves are indeed the best part of England ; that you, 
who have become the slaves, ought to have been the masters ; 
and that those who are the masters, ought to have been the 
slaves! If it isa noble and whole-hearted England, whose ~ 
bidding you are bound to do, it is well; but if you are your- — 
selves the best of her heart, and the England you have left be See 
but a half-hearted England, how say you of your obedience? He 
You were too proud to become shopkeepers: are you satisfied e 7 
then to become the servants of shopkeepers? You were too + 
proud to become merchants or farmers yourselves : will you © ae 
have merchants or farmers then for your field marshals? You 
had no gifts of special grace for Exeter Hall: will you have ~ im 
some gifted person thereat for your commander-in-chief, to 
judge of your work, and reward it? You imagine yourselves 
to be the army of England: how if you should find yourselves, es 
at last, only the police of her manufacturing towns, and the ae 
beadles of her little Bethels? 
It is not so yet, nor will ‘be so, I trust, for ever ; but what 

I want you to see, and to be assured of, is, that the ideal of Be 
soldiership is not mere passive obedience and bravery ; that; ae | 
so far from this, no country is in a healthy state which has 
separated, even in a small degree, her civil from her military 
power. All states of the world, however ereat, fall at once % a 
when they use mercenary armies ; and although it is a less in- va 
stant form of error (because involving no national taint of eae 
cowardice), it is yet an error no less ultimately fatal—it is the @ 
error especially of modern times, of which we cannot yet 
know all the calamitous consequences—to take away the best = 
blood and strength of the nation, all the soul-substance of it E 
that is brave, and careless of reward, and scornful of pain, and =~ 
faithful in trust ; and to cast that into steel, and make a mere 
sword of it ; taking away its voice and will; but to keep the — 
worst part of the nation—whatever is cowardly, avaricious, — : 
sensual, and faithless—and to give to this the voice, to this — 
the authority, to this the chief privilege, where there is least 


capacity, of thought. The fulfilment of your vow for the de- 
fence of England will by no means consist in carrying out 
such a system. You are not true soldiers, if you only mean 
to stand at a shop door, to protect shop-boys who are cheating 


‘inside. A soldier's vow to his country is that he will die for 


the guardianship of her domestic virtue, of her righteous laws, 
and of her anyway challenged or endangered honour. A 
state without virtue, without laws, and without honour, he 
is bound not to defend ; nay, bound to redress by his own 
right hand that which he sees to be base.in her. So sternly 
is this the law of Nature and life, that a nation once utterly 
corrupt can only be redeemed by a military despotism—never 
by talking, nor by its free effort. And the health of any state 
consists simply in this: that in it, those who are wisest shall 
also be strongest ; its rulers should be also its soldiers ; or, 
rather, by force of intellect more than of sword, its soldiers 
its rulers. Whatever the hold which the aristocracy of Eng- 
land has on the heart of England, in that they are still always 
in front of her battles, this hold will not be enough, unless 
they are also in front of her thoughts. And truly her thoughts 
need good captain’s leading now, if ever! Do you know what, 
by this beautiful division of labour (her brave men fighting, 
and her cowards thinking), she has come at last to think? 
Here is a bit of paper in my hand,* a good one too, and an 
honest one ; quite representative of the best common public 
thought of England at this moment ; and it is holding forth 

* I do not care to refer to the journal quoted, because the article was 
unworthy of its general tone, though in order to enable the audience to 
verify the quoted sentence, I left the number containing it on the table, 
when I delivered this lecture. Butasaying of Baron Liebig’s, quoted at 
the head of a leader on the same subject in the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ of Jan- 
uary 11, 1866, summarily digests and presents the maximum folly of 
modern thought in this respect. ‘ Civilization,’ says the Baron, ‘is the 
economy of power, and English power is coal.’ Not altogether so, my 
chemical friend. Civilization is the making of civil persons, which is a 
kind of distillation of which alembics are incapable, and does not at all 
imply the turning of a small company of gentlemen into a large company 
of ironmongers. And English power (what little of it may be left), is by 


no means coal, but, indeed, of that which, ‘when the whole world turns 
to coal, then chiefly lives.’ 


in one of its leaders upon our ‘social welfare,’—upon 
‘ vivid life ’"—upon the ‘ political supremacy of Great Brits 
And what do you think all these are owing to? To what ou 
English sires have done for us, and taught us, age after a 
No: not to that. To our honesty of heart, or coolness of h 
or steadiness of will? No: nottothese. To our thinkers, 
our statesmen, or our poets, or our captains, or our martyr 
or the patient labour of our poor? No: not to these; or 
least not to these in any chief measure. Nay, says the journal, 
‘more than any agency, it is the wee and abundance of 
our coal which have made us what we are.’ If it be so, th 
‘ashes to ashes’ be our epitaph! and the sooner the bette 
I tell you, gentlemen of England, if ever you would have your 
country breathe the pure breath of heaven again, and recei 
again a soul into her body, instead of rotting into a carea 
blown up in the belly with carbonic acid (and great that way 
you must think, and feel, for your England, as well as fight 
for her: you must teach her that all the true greatness she 
_ ever had, or ever can have, she won while her fields were green 
and her faces ruddy ;—that greatness is still possible for En 
lishmen, even though the ground be not hollow under thei 
feet, nor the sky black over their heads ;—and that, when the 
day comes for their country to lay her honours in the dust, her 
crest will not rise from it more loftily because it is dust 
coal. Gentlemen, I tell you, solemnly, that the day is comi 
~ when the soldiers of England must be her tutors and the ca 
tains of her army, captains also of her mind. eS 
And now, remember, you soldier youths, who are thus i ime} 
all ways the hope of your country ; or must be, if she have 
any hope: remember that your fitness for all future trust de- 
pends upon what you are now. No good soldier in his old 
age was ever careless or indolent in his youth. Manya giddy 
and thoughtless boy has become a good bishop, or a good 
lawyer, or a good merchant; but no such an one ever be- 
came a good general. I ghiieees you, in all history, to find 
a record of a good soldier who was not grave and earnest i 
his youth. And, in general, I have no patience with people 
who talk about ‘the thoughtlessness of youth’ indulge 
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i had infinitely rather hear of thoughtless old age, and the in- 
dulgence due to that. When a man has done his work, and 
nothing can any way be materially altered in his fate, let him 
forget his toil, and jest with his fate, if he will; but what 
excuse can you find for wilfulness of thought, at the very 
time when every crisis of future fortune hangs on your de- 
cisions? A youth thoughtless! when all the happiness of his 
home for ever depends on the chances, or the passions, of an 
hour! A youth thoughtless! when the career of all his days 
depends on the opportunity of a moment! A youth thought- 
less! when his every act is a foundation-stone of future con- 
duct, and every imagination a fountain of life or death! Be 
thoughtless in any after years, rather than now—though, in- 
deed, there is only one place where a man may be nobly 
thoughtless,—his deathbed. No thinking should ever be 
left to be done there. 

Having, then, resolved that you will not waste recklessly, 
but earnestly use, these early days of yours, remember that 
all the duties of her children to England may be summed in 
two words—industry, and honour. I say first, industry, for 
it is in this that soldier youth are especially tempted to fail. 
Yet surely, there is no reason because your life may possibly 
or probably be shorter than other men’s, that you should 
therefore waste more recklessly the portion of it that is 
granted you; neither do the duties of your profession, which 
require you to keep your bodies strong, in any wise involve 
the keeping of your minds weak. So far from that, the ex- 
perience, the hardship, and the activity of asoldier’s life ren- 
der his powers of thought more accurate than those of other 
men ; and while, for others, all knowledge is often little more 
than a means of amusement, there is no form of science 
which a soldier may not at some time or other find bearing 
on business of life and death. A young mathematician may 
be excused for langour in studying curves to be described 
only with a pencil; but not in tracing those which are to be 
described with a rocket. Your knowledge of a wholesome 
herb may involve the feeding of an army; and acquaintance 
with an obscure point of geography, the success of a cam: 
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paign. Never waste an instant’s time, therefore ; the si 
idleness is a thousand-fold greater in you than in othe 
youths ; for the fates of those who will one day be unde 
your command hang upon your knowledge ; lost mom 


way of wasting time, of all the vilest, because it wastes, n 
time only, but he interest and energy of your minds. Of 
the ungentlemanly habits into which you can fall, the vilest 
betting, or interesting yourselves in the issues of betting. 
unites nearly every nea of folly and vice; you concen 
trate your interest upon a matter of chance, instead of upon a 
subject of true knowledge ; and you back opinions which you © 
have no grounds for forming, merely because they are your 
own. All the insolence of egotism is in this; and so far as Se 
the love of excitement is complicated with the hope of win- 
ning money, you turn yourselves into the basest sort of trades- 
oe as who live by speculation. Were there no other 
sround for industry, this would be a sufficient one ; that i 
protected you from the temptation to so scandalous a vice 
Work faithfully, and you will put yourselves in possession of — 
a glorious and enlarging happiness: not such as can be wo 
by the speed of a horse, or marred by the obliquity of a ball 

First, then, by industry you must fulfil your vow to your 
country ; but all industry and earnestness will be useless un- 
less they are consecrated by your resolution to be in all things 
men of honour ; not honour in the common sense only, but in 
the highest. Rest on the force of the two main words in the 
great verse, integer vite, scelerisque purus. You have vowed 
your life to England ; give it her wholly—a bright, stainless, — 
perfect life—a knights life. Because you have to fight with 
machines instead of lances, there may be a necessity for more 
ghastly danger, but there is none for less worthiness of char- 
acter, than in olden time. You may be true knights yet, 
though perhaps not equites; you may have to call yourselves 
‘cannonry’ instead of ‘chivalry,’ but that is no reason why 
you should not call yourselves true men. So the first thing 
you have to see to in becoming soldiers is that you make your 


- selves wholly true. Courage is a mere matter of course among 
any ordinarily well-born youths ; but neither truth nor gentle- 
ness is matter of course. You must bind them like shields 
about your necks ; you must write them on the tables of your 
hearts Though it be not exacted of you, yet exact it of your- 
selves, this vow of stainless truth. Your hearts are, if you. 
leave them unstirred, as tombs in which a god lies buried. 
Vow yourselves crusaders to redeem that sacred sepulchre. 
And remember, before all things—for no other memory will 
be so protective of you—that the highest law of this knightly 
truth is that under which it is vowed to women. Whomso- 
ever else you deceive, whomsoever you injure, whomsoever 
you leave unaided, you must not deceive, nor injure, nor leave 
unaided according to your power, any woman of whatever 
rank. Believe me, every virtue of the higher phases of manly 
character begins in this ;—in truth and modesty before the 
face of all maidens ; in truth and pity, or truth and reverence, 
to all womanhood. 
_ And now let me turn for a moment to you,—wives and 
maidens, who are the souls of soldiers ; to you,—mothers, 
who have devoted your children to the great hierarchy of war. 
Let me ask you to consider what part you have to take for 
the aid of those who love you; for if you fail in your part 
they cannot fulfil theirs; such absolute helpmates you are 
that no man can stand without that help, nor labour in his 
own strength. : 

I know your hearts, and that the truth of them never fails 
when an hour of trial comes which you recognise for such. 
But you know not when the hour of trial first finds you, nor 
when it verily finds you. You imagine that you are only 
called upon to wait and to suffer ; to surrender and to mourn. 
You know that you must not weaken the hearts of your hus- 
bands and lovers, even by the one fear of which those hearts 
are capable,—the fear of parting from you, or of causing you 
erief. Through weary years of separation, through fearful 
expectancies of unknown fate ; through the tenfold bitterness 
of the sorrow which might so easily have been joy, and the 

tenfold yearning for glorious life struck down in its prime— 
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through all these agonies you fail not, and never 
But your trial is not in these. To be heroic in danger is lit 
—you are Englishwomen. To be heroic in change ands 
fortune is little ;—for do you not love? To be patient throug 
the great chasm and pause of loss is little ;—for do yow 
still love in heaven? But to be heroic in happiness; to 
yourselves gravely and righteously in the dazzling of the 
shine of morning ; not to forget the God in whom you trust, 
when He gives you most; not to fail those who trust 
when they seem to need you least ; this is the difficult fc 
tude. It is not in the pining of absence, not in the pe 
battle, not in the wasting of sickness, that your prayer sh 
be most passionate, or your guardianship most tender. P 
mothers and maidens, for your young soldiers in the bloom 
their pride; pray for them, while the only dangers roun 
them are in their own wayward wills ; watch you, and pray, 
when they have to face, not death, but temptation. But 
is this fortitude also for which there is the crowning reward 
Believe me, the whole course and character of your lovers’ lives 
is in your hands ; what you would have them be, they shall 
if you not only decies to have them so, but deserve to have 
them so; for they are but mirrors in which you will see yo 
selves imaged. If you are frivolous, they will be so also; if 
you have no understanding of the scope of their duty, they a 
will forget it ; they will Tickers aes can listen,—to no oth 
interpretation of it than that uttered from your lips. Bi 
them be brave ;—they will be brave for you; bid them : 
cowards ; and how noble soever they be ;—they will quail for 
you. Bid them be wise, and they will be wise for you; mock 
at their counsel, they will be fools for you: such and so ab- 
solute is your rule over them. You fancy, perhaps, as you 
have been told so often, that a wife’s rule should only be over 
her husband’s house, not over his mind. Ah, no! the tru 
rule is just the reverse of that; a true wife, in her husband's 
house, is his servant; it is in his heart that she is queen. 
Whatever of the best he can conceive, it is her part to be; 
whatever of highest he can hope, it is hers to promise ; a 
that is dark in him she must purge into purity; all that is fa 


ing in him she must strengthen into truth: from her, through 
all the world’s clamour, he must win his praise ; in her, through 
all the world’s warfare, he must find his peace. 

And, now, but one word more. You may wonder, perhaps, 


that I have spoken all this night in praise of war. Yet, truly, _ 


if it might be, I, for one, would fain join in the cadence 
of hammer-strokes that should beat swords into plough- 
shares: and that this cannot be, is not the fault of us men. 
It is your fault. Wholly yours. Only by your command, 
or by your permission, can any contest take place among us. 
And the real, final, reason for all the poverty, misery, and 
rage of battle, throughout Europe, is simply that you women, 
however good, however religious, however self-sacrificing for 
those whom you love, are too selfish and too thoughtless to 
take pains for any creature out of your own immediate circles. 
You fancy that you are sorry for the pain of others. Now I 
just tell you this, that if the usual course of war, instead of 
unroofing peasants’ houses, and ravaging peasants’ fields, 
merely broke the china upon your own drawing-room tables, 
no war in civilised countries would last a week. I tell you 
more, that at whatever moment you chose to put a period to 
war, you could do it with less trouble than you take any day 
to go out to dinner. You know, or at least you might know if 
you would think, that every battle you hear of has made many 
widows and orphans. We have, none of us, heart enough 
truly to mourn with these. But at least we might put on the 
outer symbols of mourning with them. Let but every Chris- 
tian lady who has conscience toward God, vow that she will 
mourn, at least outwardly, for His killed creatures. Your 
praying is useless, and your churchgoing mere mockery of 
God, if you have not plain obedience in you enough for this. 

Let every lady in the upper classes of civilised Europe simply 

vow that, while any cruel war proceeds, she will wear black ;— 

a mute’s black,—with no jewel, no ornament, no excuse for, or 
evasion into, prettiness.—I tell you again, no war would last a 
week. : 

_ And lastly. You women of England are all now shrieking 
_ with one voice, —you and your clergymen together,—because 


you hear of your Bibles bee attacked. If y 
obey your Bibles, you will never care who attacks 
is just because you never fulfil a single downright p 
the Book, that you are so careful for its credit: and jus 
cause you don’t care to obey its whole words, that y 
so particular about the letters of them. The Bible te 
to dress plainly,—and you are mad for finery ; the Bible 
you to have pity on the poor,—and you crush them under: 
carriage-wheels ; the Bible tells you to do judgment and 
tice,—and you do not know, nor care to know, so m 
what the Bible word ‘justice means.’ Do but learn so 
of God’s truth as that comes to; know what He means 
He tells you to be just: and toaleh your sons, that 
bravery is but a fool’s boast, and their deeds but a fireb: 
tossing, unless they are indeed Just men, and Perfect in 
Fear of God ;—and you will soon have no more war, 

it be indeed such as is willed by Him, of whom, t 
Prince of Peace, it is also written, ‘In Righteousness He. 
judge, and make waz.’ 
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Tue following pages contain, I believe, the first accurate 
analysis of the laws of Political Economy which has been 
published in England. Many treatises, within their scope, 
correct, have appeared in contradiction of the views popu- 
larly received ; but no exhaustive examination of the subject 
was possible to any person unacquainted with the value of 
the products of the highest industries, commonly called the 
“Fine Arts;” and no one acquainted with the nature of 
those industries has, so far as I know, attempted, or even ap- 
proached, the task. 

So that, to the date (1863) when these Essays were pub- 
lished, not only the chief conditions of the production of 
wealth had remained unstated, but the nature of wealth itself 
had never been defined. “Every one has a notion, sufficiently 
correct for common purposes, of what is meant by wealth,” 
wrote Mr. Mill, in the outset of his treatise ; and contentedly 
proceeded, as if a chemist should proceed to investigate the 
laws of chemistry without endeavouring to ascertain the nat- 
ure of fire or water, because every one had a notion of them, 
“sufficiently correct for common purposes.” 

But even that apparently indisputable statement was un- 
true. There is not one person in ten thousand who has a 
notion sufficiently correct, even for the commonest purposes, 
of “what is meant” by wealth; still less of what wealth ever- 
lastingly is, whether we mean it or not ; which it is the busi- 
ness of every student of economy to ascertain. We, indeed, 


es know (either by experience or inimagination) what it is to be 


able to provide ourselves with luxurious food, and handsome 


aS clothes; and if Mr. Mill had thought that wealth consisted 
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only in these, or in the means of obtaining these, it would 
have been easy for him to have so defined it with perfect e 
scientific accuracy. But he knew better: he knew that some — oe 
kinds of wealth consisted in the possession, or power of ob- 4 Bit 
taining, other things than these ; but, having, in the studies — 
of his life, no clue to the principles of essential value, he was 
compelled to take public opinion as the ground of his science; 
and the public, of course, willingly accepted the notion of a 
science founded on their opinions. 
I had, on the contrary, a singular advantage, not only in 
the greater extent of the field of investigation opened to me — 
by my daily pursuits, but in the severity of some lessons I 
accidentally received in the course of them. aS | 
When, in the winter of 1851, I was collecting materialsfor 
my work on Venetian wicbikoetern three of the pictures of © 
Tintoret on the roof of the School of St. Roch were hang 
down in ragged fragments, mixed with lath and plaster, round 
the apertures made by the fall of three Austrian heavy shot. 
The city of Venice was not, it appeared, rich enough to repair a 
the damage that winter ; and buckets were set on the floor of 
the upper room of the school to catch the rain, which not 
only fell directly through the shot holes, but found its way, — i 
owing to the generally pervious state of the roof, through 
many of the canvases of Tintoret’s in other parts of the 
ceiling. a 
It was a lesson to me, as I have just said, no less direc 
than severe ; for I knew already at that time (though Ihave — ee 
not ventured to assert, until recently at Oxford,) that the pict- 
ures of Tintoret in Venice were accurately the most precious 
articles of wealth in Europe, being the best existing produc. ~ 
tions of human industry. Now at the time that three of them 
were thus fluttering in moist rags from the roof they had ~ 
adorned, the shops of the Rue Rivoli at Paris were, in obe- 
dience to a steadily-increasing public. Demand, beginning to 
show a steadily-increasing Supply of elaborately-finished and — 
coloured lithographs, representing the modern dances of de-— 
light, among which the cancan has since taken a distin 
plaice. 
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The labour employed on the stone of one of these litho- 
graphs is very much more than Tintoret was in the habit of 
giving toa picture of average size. Considering labour as 
the origin of value, therefore, the stone so highly wrought 
would be of greater value than the picture ; and since also it 
is capable of producing a large number of immediately sale- 
able or exchangeable impressions, for which the “ demand” 
is constant, the city of Paris naturally supposed itself, and on 
all hitherto believed or stated principles of political economy, 


~ was, infinitely richer in the possession of a large number of 


these lithographic stones, (not to speak of countless oil pict- 
ures and marble carvings of similar character), than Venice 
in the possession of those rags of mildewed canvas, flaunting 
in the south wind and its salt rain. And, accordingly, Paris 
provided (without thought of the expense) lofty arcades of 
shops, and rich recesses of innumerable private apartments, 
for the protection of these better treasures of hers from the 
weather. 

Yet, all the while, Paris was not the richer for these pos- 
sessions. Intrinsically, the delightful lithographs were not 
wealth, but polar contraries of wealth. She was, by the exact 
quantity of labour she had given to produce these, sunk be- 
low, instead of above, absolute Poverty. They not only were 
false Riches—they were true Debt, which had to be paid at 
last—and the present aspect of the Rue Rivoli shows in what 
manner. 

And the faded stains of the Venetian ceiling, all the while, 
were absolute and inestimable wealth. Useless to their pos- 
sessors as forgotten treasure in a buried city, they had in 
them, nevertheless, the intrinsic and eternal nature of wealth ; 
and Venice, still possessing the ruins of them, was a rich city ; 
only, the Venetians had nof a notion sufficiently correct even 
for the very common purpose of inducing them to put slates 
on a roof, of what was ‘‘ meant by wealth.” 

The vulgar economist would reply that his science had 
nothing to do with the qualities of pictures, but with their 
exchange-value only ; and that his business was, exclusively, 
to consider whether the remains of Tintoret were worth as 
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many ten-and-sixpences as the impressions which mists 
taken from the lithographic stones. 

But he would not venture, without reserve, to make sue. 
an answer, if the example be taken in horses, instead of pi 
ures. The most dull economist would perceive, and admit, — 
that a gentleman who had a fine stud of horses was absolute-_ 
ly richer than one who had only ill-bred and broken-winded — 
ones. He would instinctively feel, though his pseudo-science 
had never taught him, that the price paid for the animals, in 
either case, did not alter the fact of their worth: that the 
good horse, though it might have been bought by chance for 
a few guineas, was not therefore less valuable, nor the owner ~ 
of the galled jade any the richer, because he had given a hun- : 
dred for it. < 

So that the economist, in saying that his science takes no 
account of the qualities of pictures, merely signifies that he 
cannot conceive of any quality of essential badness or good- 
ness existing in pictures ; and that he is incapable of investi- 
gating the laws of wealth in such articles. Which is the fact. 
But, being incapable of defining intrinsic value in pictures, it 
follows that he must be equally helpless to define the nature 
of intrinsic value in painted glass, or in painted pottery, or in 
patterned stuffs, or in any other national produce requiring 
true human ingenuity. Nay, though capable of conceiving 
the idea of intrinsic value with respect to beasts of burden, 
no economist has endeavoured to state the general princi- 
ples of National Economy, even with regard to the horse or 
the ass. And, in fine, the modern political economists have 
been, without exception, incapable of apprehending the nature of 
intrinsic value at all. 

And the first specialty of the following treatise consists im 
its giving at the outset, and maintaining as the foundation of — 
all subsequent reasoning, a definition of Intrinsic Value, and 
Intrinsic Contrary-of-Value ; the negative power having been 
left by former writers entirely out of account, and the positive 
power left entirely undefined. : 

But, secondly: the modern economist, ignoring intrinsi 
value, and accepting the popular estimate of things as — 
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only ground of his science, has imagined himself to have as- 
certained the constant laws regulating the relation of this 
popular demand to its supply; or, at least, to have proved 
that demand and supply were connected by heavenly balance, 
over which human foresight had no power. I chanced, by 
singular coincidence, lately to see this theory of the law of 
demand and supply brought to as sharp practical issue in an- 
other great siege, as I had seen the theories of intrinsic value 
brought, in the siege of Venice. 

I had the honour of being on the committee under tbe 
presidentship of the Lord Mayor of London, for the victual- 
ling of Paris after her surrender. _ It became, at one period of 


our sittings, a question of vital importance at what moment 


the law of demand and supply would come into operation, and 
what the operation of it would exactly be: the demand, on 
this occasion, being very urgent indeed ; that of several mill- 
ions of people within a few hours of utter starvation, for any 
kind of food whatsoever. Nevertheless, it was admitted, in 
the course of debate, to be probable that the divine principle 
of demand and supply might find itself at the eleventh hour, 
and some minutes over, in want of carts and horses; and we 
ventured so far to interfere with the divine principle as to 
provide carts and horses, with haste which proved, happily, 
in time for the need ; but not a moment in advance of it. It 


was farther recognized by the committee that the divine prin- — 


ciple of demand and supply would commence its operations 
by charging the poor of Paris twelve-pence for a penny’s 
worth of whatever they wanted ; and would end its operations 
by offering them twelve-pence worth for a penny, of whatever 
they didn’t want. Whereupon it was concluded by the com- 
mittee that the tiny knot, on this special occasion, was scarcely 
“dignus vindice,” by the divine principle of demand and sup- 
ply : and that we would venture, for once, in a profane man- 
ner, to provide for the poor of Paris what they wanted, when 
they wanted it. Which, to the value of the sums entrusted 


to us, it will be remembered we succeeded in doing. 


But the fact is that the so-called “law,” which was felt to 
be false in this case of extreme exigence, is alike false in cases 
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of less exigence. Itis false always, and everywhere. 
to such an extent is its existence imaginary, that the vu 
5 economists are not even agreed in their account of it; f 
ae some of them mean by it, only that prices are regulated by 
the relation between demand and supply, which is partly — 

ae true ; and others mean that the relation itself is one with the 
process of which it is unwise to interfere ; a statement which 
is not only, as in the above instance, untrue; but accurately — 
es the reverse of the truth: for all wise economy, political or - 
domestic, consists in the resolved maintenance of a given re- 
lation between supply and demand, other than the instinctive, 

or (directly) natural, one. + a 

Similarly, vulgar political economy asserts for a “law” that — 
wages are determined by competition. a 

Now I pay my servants exactly what wages I think neces-— 
sary to make them comfortable. The sum is not determined 
at all by competition ; but sometimes by my notions of their 
. comfort and deserving, and sometimes by theirs. If I were 
ee to become penniless to-morrow, several of them would cer- 
a: tainly still serve me for nothing. 

In both the real and supposed eases the so-called “ law ” of 
vulgar political economy is absolutely set at defiance. But I~ 
cannot set the law of gravitation at defiance, nor determine 
that in my house I will not allow ice to melt, when the tem- 
perature is above thirty-two degrees. A true law outside of 
my house, will remain a true one inside of it. It is not, there- 
fore, a law of Nature that wages are determined by competi- 
tion. Still less is it a law of State, or we should not now be ~ 
disputing about it publicly, to the loss of many millions of 
pounds to the country. The fact which vulgar economists 
have been weak enough to imagine a law, is only that, for the 
last. twenty years a number of very senseless persons have at- 
tempted to determine wages in that manner ; and seks ina 
measure, succeeded in occasionally doing so. i a 

Both in definition of the elements of wealth, and in state- Z 30) 
ment of the laws which govern its distribution, modern politi- — ; 
; cal economy has been thus absolutely incompetent, or abso- 
. lutely false. And the following treatise is not, as it has been 
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serted with dull pertinacity, an endeavour to put sentiment 
in the place of science ; but it contains the exposure of what 
insolently pretended to be a science; and the definition, 
“hitherto unassailed—and I do not fear to assert, unassailable 
_ —of the material elements with which political economy has 
to deal, and the moral principles in which it consists ; being 
not itself a science, but “a system of conduct founded on the 
Be sciences, and impossible, except under certain conditions of 
a moral culture.” Which is only to say, that industry, frugality, 
. and discretion, the three foundations of economy, are moral 
qualities, and cannot be attained without moral discipline : a 
flat truism, the reader may think, thus stated, yet a truism 
which is denied both vociferously, and in all endeavour, by 
the entire populace of Europe; who are at present hopeful of 
obtaining wealth by tricks of trade, without industry ; who, 
possessing wealth, have lost in the use of it even the concep- 
tion,—how much more the habit ?—of frugality ; and who, in 
the choice of the elements of wealth, cannot so much as lose 

—-since they have never hitherto at any time possessed,—the 

faculty of discretion. 

Now if the teachers of the pseudo-science of economy had 
ventured to state distinctly even the poor conclusions they 
had reached on the subjects respecting which it is most dan- 
gerous for a populace to be indiscreet, they would have soon 

- found, by the use made of them, which were true, and which 
false. 

But on main and vital questions, no political economist has 

A ce hitherto ventured to state one guiding principle. I will in- 
| ee stance three subjects of universal importance. National 
Dress. National Rent. National Debt. 

Now if we are to look in any quarter for a systematic and 
exhaustive statement of the principles of a given science, it | 
must certainly be from its Professor at Cambridge. 

Take the last edition of Professor Fawcett’s Manual of Po- 
litical Economy, and forming, first clearly in your mind these 
three following questions, see if you can find an answer to 
them. 

I. Does expenditure of capital on the production of luxu- 
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rious dress and furniture tend to make a nation rich or poo 
II. Does the payment, by the nation, of a tax on its land, 
or on the produce of it, to a certain number of private per- 
sons, to be expended by them as they please, tend to make © 
the nation rich or poor? oe 
II. Does the payment, by the nation, for an indefinite — 
period, of interest on money borrowed from private persons, 
tend to make the nation rich or poor? 
These three questions are, all of them, perfectly simple, — 
and primarily vital. Determine these, and you have at once 
a basis for national conduct in all important particulars. — 
Leave them undetermined, and there is no limit to the dis- 
tress which may be brought upon the people by the cunning ~ 
of its knaves, and the folly of its multitudes. 
T will take the three in their order. 


I. Dress. The general impression on the public mind at _ 
this day is, that the luxury of the rich in dress and furniture — 
is a benefit to the poor. Probably not even the blindest of 
our political economists would venture to assert this in so 
many words. But where do they assert the contrary? Dur- 
ing the entire period of the reign of the late Emperor it was 
assumed in France, as the first principle of fiscal government, 
that a large portion of the funds received as rent from the 
provincial labourer should be expended in the manufacture 
of ladies’ dresses in Paris. Where is the political economist 
in France, or England, who ventured to assert the conclu- — 
sions of his science as adverse to this system? As early as” 
the year 1857 I had done my best to show the nature of the 
error, and to give warning of its danger ;*-but not one of the 
men who had the foolish ears of the people intent on their 
words, dared to follow me in speaking what would have been 
an offence to the powers of trade ; and the powers of trade in 
Paris had their full way for fourteen years more,—with this 
result, to-day,—as told us in precise and curt terms by the 
Minister of Public Instruction,—} 


* Political Economy of Art. (Smith and Elder, 1857, pp. 65-76.) 
+See report. of speech of M. Jules Simon, in Pall Mall Gazette 


October 27, 1871. 
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«We have replaced glory by gold, work by speculation, 
faith and honour by scepticism. To absolve or glorify im- 
morality ; to make much of loose women ; to gratify our eyes 
with luxury, our ears with the tales of orgies ; to aid in the 
manceuvres of public robbers, or to applaud them ; to laugh 
at morality, and only believe in success ; to love nothing but 
____ pleasure, adore nothing but force ; to replace work with a 
fecundity of fancies; to speak without thinking ; to prefer 
‘noise to glory ; to erect sneering into a system, and lying into 
an institution—is this the spectacle that we have seen ?—is 
this the society that we have been ?” 


Of course, other causes, besides the desire of luxury in fur- 
niture and dress, have been at work to produce such conse- 
quences ; but the most active cause of all has been the pas- 
= sion for these ; passion unrebuked by the clergy, and, for the 
—s most part, provoked by economists, as advantageous to com- 
merce ; nor need we think that such results have been ar- 
- rived at in France only; we are ourselves following rapidly 

on the same road. France, in her old wars with us, never 
was so fatally our enemy as she has been in the fellowship of 
| fashion, and the freedom of trade: nor, to my mind, is any 
fact recorded of Assyrian or Roman luxury more ominous, or 
ghastly, than one which came to my knowledge a few weeks 
ago, in England; a respectable and well-to-do father and 
mother, in a quiet north country town, being turned into the 
streets in their old age, at the suit of their only daughter’s 
milliner. 


——————————— 


If. Rent.. The following account of the real nature of rent 
is given, quite accurately, by Professor Fawcett, at page 112 
: of the last edition of his Political Economy :— 


1 Sys *‘Kyery country has probably been subjugated, and grants 

ar of vanquished territory were the ordinary rewards which the 
ss conquering chief bestowed upon his more distinguished fol- 
lowers. Lands obtained by force had to be defended by 
force ; and before law had asserted her supremacy, and prop- 
erty was made secure, no baron was able to retain his posses- 
__ sions, unless those who lived on his estates were prepared to 
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defend them... .* As property became secure, and | 
lords felt that the power of the State would protect f 

all the rights of property, every vestige of these feudal 
ures was abolished, and the relation between landlord 
tenant has thus become purely commercial. A landlord off 
his land to any one who is willing to take it; he is anxious 
receive the highest rent he can obtain. What. are the pri 
ciples which regulate the rent which may thus be paid?” — 


These principles the Professor goes on contentedly to i 
vestigate, never appearing to contemplate for an instant 
possibility of the first principle in the whole business—the 
maintenance, by force, of the possession of land obtained by 
force, being ever called in question by any human mind. It 
is, nevertheless, the nearest task of our day to discover how 
far original theft may be justly encountered by reactionary 
theft, or whether reactionary theft be indeed theft at all; an 
farther, what, excluding either original or corrective theft, ar 
the just conditions of the possession of land. 


Ill. Debt. Long since, when, a mere boy, I used to sit 
silently listening to the conversation of the London merchan 3 
who, all of them good and sound men of business, were wo! 
occasionally to meet round my father’s dining-table ; nothing 
used to surprise me more than the conviction openly expressed — 
by some of the soundest and most cautious of them, that “ 
there were no National debt they would not know what to do 
with their money, or where to place it safely.” At the 399th 
page of his Manual, you will find Professor Fawcett giving ex- 
actly the same statement. ; 


“Tn our own country, this certainty against risk of loss 
provided by the public funds ;” 


and again, as on the question of rent, the Professor proceeds 
without appearing for an instant to be troubled by any m 
giving that there may be an essential difference between t 
effects on national prosperity of a Government paying interes 

*The omitted sentences merely amplify the statement; they | no 
wise modify it. 


on money which it spent in fire works fifty years ago, and ofa 


- Government paying interest on money to be employed to-day 
on productive labour. 


That difference, which the reader will find stated and ex- 


amined at length, in §§ 127-129 of this volume, it is the busi- 
ness of economists, before approaching any other question re- 


lating to government, fully to explain. And the paragraphs 
to which I refer, contain, I believe, the only definite statement 
of it hitherto made. 

The practical result of the absence of any such statement is, 
that capitalists, when they do not know what to do with their 
money, persuade the peasants, in various countries, that the 
said peasants want guns to shoot each other with. The peas- 
ants accordingly borrow guns, out of the manufacture of which 


the capitalists get a percentage, and men of science much 


amusement and credit. Then the peasants shoot a certain 


_. number of each other, until they get tired; and burn each 


other’s homes down in various places. Then they put the 
guns back into towers, arsenals, &c., in ornamental patterns ; 


(and the victorious party put also some ragged flags in 


churches). And then the capitalists tax both, annually, ever 
afterwards, to pay interest on the loan of the guns and gun- 


_ powder. And that is what capitalists call “knowing what to 


? 


do with their money ;” and what commercial men in general 
eall “ practical” as opposed to ‘‘ sentimental ” Political Econ- 
omy. 

_ Eleven years ago, in the summer of 1860, perceiving then 
fully, (as Carlyle had done long before), what distress was 
about to come on the said populace of Europe through these 
errors of their teachers, I began to do the best I might, to 
combat them, in the series of papers for the Cornhill Magazine, 


_ since published under the title of Unto this Last. The editor 


of the Magazine was my friend, and ventured the insertion of. 
the three first essays; but the outcry against them became 
then too strong for any editor to endure, and he wrote to me, 
with great discomfort to himself, and many apologies to me, 
that the Magazine must only admit one Economical Essay 
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I made, with his permission, the last one longer than 
rest, and gave it blunt conclusion as well as I could—and 
the book now stands; but, as I had taken not a little p 
with the Essays, and knew that they contained better work 
than most of my former writings, and more important trut 
than all of them put together, this violent reprobation of 
them by the Cornhill public set me still more gravely think 
ing; and, after turning the matter hither and thither im my 
mind for two years more, I resolved to make it the centr 
work of my life to write an exhaustive treatise on Politic 
Economy. It would not have been begun, at that time, ho 
ever, had not the editor of Fraser's Magazine written to m 
saying that he believed there was something in my theories. 
and would risk the admission of what I chose to write on this 
dangerous subject ; whereupon, cautiously, and at intervals 
during the winter of 1862-63, I sent him, and he ventured 
print, the preface of the intended work, divided into four 
chapters. Then, though the Editor had not wholly lost cou 
age, the Publisher indignantly interfered ; and the readers of © 
Fraser, as those of the Cornhill, were protected, for that time 
from farther disturbance on my part. Subsequently, loss of © 
health, family dist®ess, and various untoward chances, pre- 
vented my proceeding with the body of the book ;—sev 
years have passed ineffectually ; and I am now fain to reprint 
the Preface by itself, under the title which I intended for the | 
whole. 

Not discontentedly ; being, at this time of life, resigned to : 
the sense of failure ; and also, because the preface is com= 
plete in itself asa nals of definitions, which I now require ~ 
for reference in the course of my Letters to Workmen ; by 
which also, in time, I trust less formally to accomplish th 
chief purpose of Munera Pulveris, practically summed in the 
two paragraphs 27 and 28: namely, to examine the mora 
results and possible rectifications of the laws of distribution 
of wealth, which have prevailed hitherto without debate 
among men. Laws which ordinary economists assume to 
inviolable, and which ordinary socialists imagine to be on 
eve of total abrogation. But they are both alike deceivec 
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The laws which at present regulate the possession of wealth 
are unjust, because the motives which provoke to its attain- 
ment are impure ; but no socialism can effect their abroga- 
tion, unless it can abrogate also covetousness and pride, which 
it is by no means yet in the way of doing. Nor can the 
change be, in any case, to the extent that has been imagined. 
Extremes of luxury may be forbidden, and agony of penury 
relieved ; but nature intends, and the utmost efforts of social- 
ism will not hinder the fulfilment. of her intention, that a 


% provident person shall always be richer than a spendthrift; 


~ 


and an ingenious one more comfortable than a fool. But, 
indeed, the adjustment of the possession of the products of 
industry depends more on their nature than their quantity, 
and on wise determination therefore of the aims of industry. 
A nation which desires true wealth, desires it moderately, 
and can therefore distribute it with kindness, and possess it 
with pleasure ; but one which desires false wealth, desires it 


_ immoderately, and can neither dispense it with justice, nor 


enjoy it in peace. 
Therefore, needing, constantly in my present work, to refer 


_ _ to the definitions of true and false wealth given in the fol- 


Pe = 


_ lowing Essays, I republish them with careful revisal. They 


were written abroad ; partly at Milan, partly during a winter 
residence on the south-eastern slope of the Mont Saléve, near 
Geneva ; and sent to London in as legible MS. as I could 
write ; but I never revised the press sheets, and have been 
_ obliged, accordingly, now to amend the text here and there, 
or correct it in unimportant particulars. Wherever any 
modification has involved change in the sense, it is enclosed 
in square brackets ; and what few explanatory comments 1 
have felt it necessary to add, have been indicated in the same 
manner. No explanatory comments, I regret to perceive, will 
suffice to remedy the mischief of my affected concentration of 
language, into the habit of which I fell by thinking too long 
over particular passages, in many and many a solitary walk 


__ towards the mountains of Bonneville or Annecy. But I never 


intended the book for anything else than a dictionary of 
reference, and that for earnest readers ; who will, I have good 


hope, if they find what they want in it, forgive the 
curt expressions. : oe 
The Essays, as originally published, were, as I have j ust 
stated; four in number. I have now, more conveniently, — 
divided the whole into six chapters; and (as I purpose 
throughout this edition of my works) numbered the p 
graphs. 
I inscribed the first volume of this series to the friend w. 
aided me in chief sorrow. Let me inscribe the second 
the friend and guide who has urged me to all chief labou 
Tuomas CaRLYLE. 


I would that some better means were in my power 
showing reverence to the man who alone, of all our masters | 
of literature, has written, without thought of himself, wha 
he knew it to be needful for the people of his time to hear, if 
the will to hear were in them: whom, therefore, as the time 
draws near when his task must be ended, Republican a. 
Free-thoughted England assaults with impatient reproach ; 
and out of the abyss of her cowardice in policy and di 
honour in trade, sets the hacks of her literature to speak evi 3 
grateful to her ears, of the Solitary Teacher who has asked 
her to be brave for the help of Man, and just, for the love. 


of God. 


Denmark Hill, 
25th November, 1871. 
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«¢Te maris et terree numeroque carentis arene 
Mensorem cohibent, Archyta, 
Pulveris exigui prope litus parva Matinum 
Munera.”’ 


CHAPTERI. 


DEFINITIONS. 


household, Political economy regulates those of a society or 
_ State, with reference to the means of its maintenance. 
Political economy is neither an art nor a science ; but a 
system of conduct and legislature, founded on the sciences, 
directing the arts, and impossible, except under certain con- 


ditions of moral culture. 

_—s-&. "The study which lately in England has been called Po- 
litical Economy is in reality nothing more than the investiga- 
tion of some accidental phenomena of modern commercial 
operations, nor has it been true in its investigation even of 
these. It has no connection whatever with political economy, 
_ as understood and treated of by the great thinkers of past 
___ ages ; and as long as its unscholarly and undefined statements 
are allowed to pass under the same name, every word written 
on the subject by those thinkers—and chiefly the words of 
Plato, Xenophon, Cicero and Bacon—must be nearly useless 
to mankind. The reader must not, therefore, be surprised at 
the care and insistance with which I have retained the literal 
and earliest sense of all important terms used in these papers ; 
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its youngest meaning has in it the full meat of its youth 
subsequent senses are commonly warped or weakened ; and 
as all careful thinkers are sure to have used their val ace 
curately, the first condition, in order to be able to avail our= 
selves of their sayings at all, is firm definition of terms. 3 
3. By the “maintenance” of a State is to be understood 
the support of its population in healthy and happy life ; and. 
the increase of their numbers, so far as that increase is con- 
sistent with their happiness. It is not the object of political & 
economy to increase the numbers of a nation at the cost of — | 
common health or comfort; nor to increase indefinitely the — 
comfort of individuals, by sacrifice of surrounding lives, or — 
possibilities of life. ; 
4. The assumption which lies at the root of nearly all,ers 
roneous reasoning on political economy,—namely, that its 
object is to accumulate money or exchangeable property,— “3 
may be shown in a few words to be without foundation. For ee 
no economist would admit national economy to be legitimate _ 
which proposed to itself only the building of a pyramid of = 
gold. He would declare the gold to be wasted, were it to re- _ 
main in the monumental form, and would say it ought tobe __ 
employed. But to what end? Either it must be used only to ¥ 
gain more gold, and build a larger pyramid, or for some pur- — ee 
pose other than the gaining of gold. And this other purpose, — 3 
however at first apprehended, will be found to resolve itself _ 4 
finally into the service of man ;—that is to say, the extension, : 
defence, or comfort of his life. The golden pyramid may per- . > 
haps be providently built, perhaps improvidently ; but the — 
wisdom or folly of the accumulation can only be determined 
by our having first clearly stated the aim of all economy, 
namely, the extension of life. ag 
If the accumulation of money, or of exchangeable properaal si 
were a certain means of extending existence, it would be use- oe 
less, in discussing economical questions, to fix our attention — 
upon the more distant object—life—instead of the immediate — 
one—money. But it is not so. Money may sometimes be — 
accumulated at the cost of life, or by limitations of it ; that 
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hes to say, either by hastening the deaths of men, or preventing 


their births. It is therefore necessary to keep clearly in view 
the ultimate object of economy ; and to determine the expe- 
diency of minor operations with reference to that ulterior end. 

5. It has been just stated that the object of political economy 
is the continuance not only of life, but of healthy and happy 


life. But all true happiness is both a consequence and cause 


of life : it is a sign of its vigor, and source of its continuance. 
All true suffering is in like manner a consequence and cause 
of death. I shall therefore, in future, use the word “Life” 
singly: but let it be understood to include in its signification 


the happiness and power of the entire human nature, body 


and soul. 

6. That human nature, as its Creator made it, and main- 
tains it wherever His laws are observed, is entirely harmoni- 
ous. No physical error can be more profound, no moral error 


- more dangerous, than that involved in the monkish doctrine 


of the opposition of body to soul. No soul can be perfect 
in an imperfect body : no body perfect without perfect soul. 
Every right action and true thought sets the seal of its beauty 
on person and face; every wrong action and foul thought its 
seal of distortion ; and the various aspects of humanity might 
be read as plainly as a printed history, were it not that the 
impressions are so complex that it must always in some cases 


_ (and, in the present state of our knowledge, in all cases) be 


impossible to decipher them completely. Nevertheless, the 
face of a consistently just, and of a consistently unjust person, 
may always be rightly distinguished ata glance; and if the 
qualities are continued by descent through a generation or 
two, there arises a complete distinction of race. Both moral 
and physical qualities are communicated by descent, far more 
than they can be developed by education ; (though both may 
be destroyed by want of education), and there is as yet no as- 
certained limit to the nobleness of person and mind which the 
human creature may attain, by persevering observance of the 
laws of God respecting its birth and training. 

7. We must therefore yet farther define the aim of political 


economy to be ‘‘ The multiplication of human life at the high- 
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_to produce and use, (or accumulate for use,) are things which _ 


est standard.” It might at first seem questionable whether 
we should endeavour to maintain a small number of persons ; 
of the highest type of beauty and intelligence, or a largef 
number of an inferior class. But I shall be able to show in’ 
the sequel, that the way to maintain the largest number is 
first to aim at the highest standard. Determine the noblest 
type of man, and aim simply at maintaiming the largest possi- 
ble number of persons of that class, and it will be found that 
the largest possible number of every healthy subordinate class 
must necessarily be produced also. 

8. The perfect type of manhood, as just stated, involves — 
the perfections (whatever we may hereafter determine these 
to be) of his body, affections, and intelligence. The material — 
things, therefore, which it is the object of political economy 


serve either to sustain and comfort the body, or exercise — 
rightly the affections and form the intelligence.* Whatever 
truly serves either of these purposes is “useful” to man, — 
wholesome, healthful, helpful, or holy. By seeking such — 
things, man prolongs and increases his life upon the earth. 
On the other hand, whatever does not serve either of these | 
purposes,—much more whatever counteracts them,—is in like 
manner useless to man, unwholesome, unhelpful, or unholy ; — 
and by seeking such things man shortens and diminishes his — 
life upon the earth. 
9, And neither with respect to things useful or useless can — 
man’s estimate of them alter their nature. Certain sub-— 
stances being good for his food, and others noxious to him, 
what he thinks or wishes respecting them can neither change, 
nor prevent, their power. Tf he eats corn, he will live; if 
nightshade, he will die. If he produce or make good and — 
beautiful things, they will Re-Create him ; (note the solemnity 
and weight of the word) ; if bad and ugly things, they will 
“corrupt” or “break in pieces ”—that is, in the exact degree 
of their power, Kill him. For every hour of labour, however — 
enthusiastic or well intended, which he spends for that which 
is not bread, so much possibility of life is lost to him. Hi 
* See Appendix L 
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fancies, likings, beliefs, however brilliant, eager, or obstinate, 
are of no avail if they are set on a false object. Of all that 
he has laboured for, the eternal law of heaven and earth meas- 
ures out to him for reward, to the utmost atom, that part 
which he ought to have laboured for, and withdraws from 
him (or enforces on him, it may be) inexorably, that part 
which he ought not to have laboured for until, on his summer 
threshing-floor, stands his heap of corn ; little or much, not 
according to his labour, but to his discretion. No “com- 
mercial arrangements,” no painting of surfaces, nor alloying 
of substances, will avail him a pennyweight. Nature asks of 
. him calmly and inevitably, What have you found, or formed— 
the right thing or the wrong? By the right thing you shall 
live ; by the wrong you shall die. 

10. To thoughtless persons it seems otherwise. The world 
looks to them as if they could cozen it out of some ways and 
means of life. Butthey cannot cozen rr: they can only cozen 
their neighbours. The world is not to be cheated of a grain ; 
not so much as a breath. of its air can be drawn surreptitiously. 
For every piece of wise work done, so much life is granted ; 
for every piece of foolish work, nothing ; for every piece of 
wicked work, so much death is allotted. This is as sure as 
the courses of day and night. But when the means of life 
are once produced, men, by their various struggles and in- 
dustries of accumulation or exchange, may variously gather, 
waste, restrain, or distribute them ; necessitating, in propor- 
tion to the waste or restraint, accurately, so much more death. 
The rate and range of additional death are measured by the 
rate and range of waste ; and are inevitable ;—the only ques- 
tion (determined mostly by fraud in peace, and force in war) 
is, Who is to die, and how? 

11. Such being the everlasting law of human existence, the 
essential work of the political economist is to determine what 
are in reality useful or life-giving things, and by what degrees 
and kinds of labour they are attainable and distributable. 
This investigation divides itself under three great heads ;— 
the studies, namely, of the phenomena, first, of Wrauru ; sec 
ondly, of Money ; and thirdly, of Ricuxs. 
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E These terms are often used as synonymous, but they sig: — 
: nify entirely different things. “Wealth” consists of things 
“4 in themselves valuable; ‘“‘ Money,” of documentary claims to 

3 the possession of such things; and “ Riches” is a relative 

3 term, expressing the magnitude of the possessions of one 

3 person or society as compared with those of other persons or 

' societies. 

be The study of Wealth is a province of natural science :—it 


deals with the essential properties of things. 

The study or Money is a province of commercial science :— 
it deals with conditions of engagement and exchange. 

The study of Riches is a province of moral science :—it 
deals with the due relations of men to each other in regard of 
material possessions ; and with the just laws of their associa- 
tion for purposes of labour. 

I shall in this first chapter shortly sketch out the range of 
subjects which will come before us as we follow these three 
branches of inquiry. 

12. And first of Weaurs, which, it has been said, consists 
of things essentially valuable. We now, therefore, need a 
definition of “value.” 
i “Value” signifies the strength, or “availing” of anything ~ 
i towards the sustaining of life, and is always two-fold ; that is 
r to say, primarily, mvrrtysic, and secondarily, EFFECTUAL. 
! The reader must, by anticipation, be warned against confus- — 
et ing value with cost, or with price. Value is the life-giving — 
power of anything ; cost, the quantity of labour required to pro- . 
duce it ; price, the quantity of labour which ts possessor will 
take in exchange for it.* Cost and price are commercial condi- 
tions, to be studied under the head of money. 

13. Intrinsic value is the absolute power of anything to 
support life. A sheaf of wheat of given quality and weight 
has in it a measurable power of sustaining the substance of 
the body ; a cubic foot of pure air, a fixed power of sustain- 
ing its warmth ; and acluster of flowers of given beauty a fixed 
power of enlivening or animating the senses and heart. 


Pile 


ed 
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_ [* Observe these definitions, —they are of much importance,—and con — 
nect with them the sentences in italics on this and the next page. | 
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It does not in the least affect the intrinsic value of the 
wheat, the air, or the flowers, that men refuse or despise them. 
Used or not, their own power is in them, and that particular 
power is in nothing else. 

14. But in order that this value of theirs may become ef- 
fectual, a certain state is necessary in the recipient of it. The 
digesting, breathing, and perceiving functions must be perfect 
in the human creature before the food, air, or flowers can be- 
come of their full value to it. The production of effectual val- 
ue, therefore, always involves two needs: first, the production of 
a thing essentially useful; then the production of the capacity 
to use it. Where the intrinsic value and acceptant capacity 
come together there is Effectual value, or wealth; where 
there is either no intrinsic value, or no acceptant capacity, 
there is no effectual value ; that is to say, no wealth. A horse 
is no wealth to us if we cannot ride, nor a picture if we can- 
not see, nor can any noble thing be wealth, except to a noble per- 
son. As the aptness of the user increases, the effectual value 
of the thing used increases ; and in its entirety can co-exist 
only with perfect skill of use, and fitness of nature. 

15. Valuable material things may be conveniently referred 
to five heads : 

(i.) Land, with its associated air, water, and organisms. 

(u.) Houses, furniture, and instruments. 

(iii.) Stored or prepared food, medicine, and articles of bod- 
ily luxury, including clothing. 

(iv.) Books. 

(v.) Works of art. 

The conditions of value in these things are briefly as fol- 
lows :— 

16. (.) Land. Its value is twofold; first, as producing 
food and mechanical power ; secondly, as an object of sight 
- and thought, producing intellectual power. 

Its value, as a means of producing food and mechanical 
power, varies with its form (as mountain or plain), with its 
substance (in soil or mineral contents), and with its climate. 
All these conditions of intrinsic value must be known and com- 
plied with by the men who have to deal with it, in order te 


i 
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give effectual value ; but at any given time and place, the in. 7 
trinsic value is fixed : such and such a piece of land, withits 
associated lakes and seas, rightly treated in surface and sub- 
stance, can produce precisely so much food and power, and 
no more. 

The second element of value in land being its beauty, 
united with such conditions of space and form as are neces- 
sary for exercise, and for fullness of animal life, land of the 
highest value in these respects will be that lying in temperate 
climates, and boldly varied in form ; removed from unhealthy 
or dangerous influences (as of miasm or volcano) ; and capa- 
ble of sustaining a rich fauna and flora. Such land, care- 
fully tended by the hand of man, so far as to remove from 
it unsightlinesses and evidences of decay, guarded from vio- 
lence, and inhabited, under man’s affectionate protection, 
by every kind of living creature that can occupy it in peace, 
is the most precious “property ” that human beings can pos- 
sess. 

17. (ii.) Buildings, furniture, and instruments. 

The value of buildings consists, first, in permanent strength, 
with convenience of form, of size, and of position ; so as to 
render employment peaceful, social intercourse easy, tempera- 
ture and air healthy. The advisable or possible magnitude of 
cities and mode of their distribution im squares, streets, 
courts, &c. ; the relative value of sites of land, and the modes 
of structure which are healthiest and most permanent, have to 
be studied under this head. 

The value of buildings consists secondly in historical asso- 
ciation, and architectural beauty, of which we have to examine 
the influence on manners and life. 

The value of instruments consists, first, in their power of 
shortening labour, or otherwise accomplishing what human 
strength unaided could not. The kinds of work which are 
severally best accomplished by hand or by machine ;—the ef- 
fect of machinery in gathering and multiplying population, 
and its influence on the minds and bodies of such population ; — 
together with the conceivable uses of machinery on a colossal 
scale in accomplishing mighty and useful works, hitherto um 
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thought of, such as the deepening of large river channels ;— 
changing the surface of mountainous districts ;—irrigating 
tracts of desert in the torrid zone ;—breaking up, and thus 
rendering capable of quicker fusion, edges of ice in the north- 
ern and southern Arctic seas, &c., so rendering parts of the 
earth habitable which hitherto have been lifeless, are to be 
studied under this head. 

The value of instruments is, secondarily, in their aid to ab- 
stract sciences. The degree in which the multiplication of 
such instruments should be encouraged, so as to make them, 
if large, easy of access to numbers (as costly telescopes), or so 
cheap as that they might, in a serviceable form, become a 
common part of the furniture of households, is to be consid- 
ered under this head.* 

18. (iii.) Food, medicine, and articles of luxury. Under 
this head we shall have to examine the possible methods of 
obtaining pure food in such security and equality of supply 
as to avoid both waste and famine: then the economy of 
medicine and just range of sanitary law: finally the economy 
of luxury, partly an eesthetic and partly an ethical question. 

19. (iv.) Books. The value of these consists, 

First, in their power of preserving and communicating the 
knowledge of facts. 

Secondly, in their power of exciting vital or noble emotion 
and intellectual action. They have also their corresponding 
negative powers of disguising and effacing the memory of 
facts, and killing the noble emotions, or exciting base ones. 
Under these two heads we have to consider the economical 
and educational value, positive and negative, of literature ;— 
the means of producing and educating good authors, and the 
means and advisability of rendering good books generally ac- 
cessible, and directing the reader’s choice to them. 


[* I cannot now recast these sentences, pedantic in their generaliza- 
tion, and intended more for index than statement, but I must guard 
the reader from thinking that I ever wish for cheapness by bad quality. 
A poor boy need not always learn mathematics; but, if you set him te 
do so, have the farther kindness to give him good compasses, not cheap 
ones, whose points bend like lead. | 


‘possible modes of distribution are very different, and require 
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20. (v.) Works of art. The value of these is of the same 
nature as that of books ; but the laws of their production and 


separate examination. 


21. I1—Monry. Under this head, we shall have to ex- 
amine the laws of currency and exchange; of which I will © 
note here the first principles. z 

Money has been inaccurately spoken of as merely a means 
of exchange. But it is far more than this. It isa document- — 
ary expression of legal claim. It is not wealth, but adocu- 
mentary claim to wealth, being the sign of the relative quan- 
tities of it, or of the labour producing it, to which, at a given 
time, persons, or societies, are entitled. 

If all the money in the world, notes and gold, were de- 
stroyed in an instant, it would leave the world neither richer i 
nor poorer than it was. But it would leave the individual — 
inhabitants of it in different relations. 4 

Money is, therefore, correspondent in its nature to the 
title-deed of an estate. Though the deed be burned, the ~ 
estate still exists, but the right to it has become dispu- — 
table. 2 

92. The real worth of money remains unchanged, as long 
as the proportion of the quantity of existing money to the es 
quantity of existing wealth or available labour remains un- 
changed. ae 

If the wealth increases, but not the money, the worth of E 
the money increases; if the money increases, but not the: aa 
wealth, the worth of the money diminishes. ‘ i$ 

23. Money, therefore, cannot be arbitrarily multiplied, any 
more than title-deeds can. So long as the existing wealth or 
available labour is not fully represented by the currency, the 
currency may be increased without diminution of the assigned 
worth of its pieces. But when the existing wealth, or avail- 
able labour is once fully represented, every piece of money 
thrown into circulation diminishes the worth of every othe 
existing piece, in the proportion it bears to the number 
them, provided the new piece be received with equal credit; 
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if not, the depreciation of worth takes place, according to the 
degree of its credit. 

24, When, however, new money, composed of some sub- ~ 
stance of supposed intrinsic value (as of gold), is brought into 
the market, or when new notes are issued which are sup- 
posed to be deserving of credit, the desire to obtain the money 
will, under certain circumstances, stimulate industry : an ad- 
ditional quantity of wealth is immediately produced, and if 
this be in proportion to the new claims advanced, the value 
of the existing currency is undepreciated. If the stimulus 
given be so great as to produce more goods than are pro- 
portioned to the additional coinage, the worth of the exist- 
ing currency will be raised. 

Arbitrary control and issues of currency affect the produc- 
tion of wealth, by acting on the hopes and fears of men, and 
are, under certain circumstances, wise. But the issue of ad- 
ditional currency to meet the exigencies of immediate ex- 
pense, is merely one of the disguised forms of borrowing or 
taxing. It is, however, in the present low state of economical 
knowledge, often possible for governments to venture on an 
issue of currency, when they could not venture on an addi- 
tional loan or tax, because the real operation of such issue is 
not understoed by the people, and the pressure of it is irreg- 
ularly distributed, and with an unperceived gradation. 

25. The use of substances of intrinsic value as the materials 
of a currency, is a barbarism ;—a remnant of the conditions of 
barter, which alone render commerce possible among savage 
nations. It is, however, still necessary, partly as a mechanical 
check on arbitrary issues; partly as a means of exchanges 
with foreign nations. In proportion to the extension of civi- 
lization, and increase of trustworthiness in Governmenis, it will 
cease. So long as it exists, the phenomena of the cost and 
price of the articles used for currency are mingled with those 
proper to currency itself, in an almost inextricable manner: 
and the market worth of bullion is affected by multitudinous 
accidental circumstances, which have been traced, with more 
or less success, by writers on commercial operations: but 
with these variations the true political economist has no more 


- covetous men, these differences become ultimately enormous. — 
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to do than an engineer, fortifying a harbour of refuge again 
Atlantic tide, has to concern himself with the cries or quarrels 
of children who dig pools with their fingers for its streams — 
among the sand. 

26. Il.—Ricurs. According to the various industry, ca- 
pacity, good fortune, and desires of men, they obtain greater _ 
or smaller share of, and claim upon, the wealth of the world. 

The inequalities between these shares, always in some de- — 
gree just and necessary, may be either restrained by law or 
circumstance within certain limits; or may increase nee 
nitely. 

Where no moral or legal restraint is put upon the exercise — 
of the will and intellect of the stronger, shrewder, or more 


But as soon as they become so distinct in their extremes as 
that, on one side, there shall be manifest redundance of pos- | 
session, and on the other manifest pressure of need,—the 
terms “riches” and ‘“‘poverty” are used to express the op- 
posite states; being contrary only as the terms “warmth” | 
and “cold” are contraries, of which neither implies an actual 
degree, but only a relation to other degrees, of temperature. 
27. Respecting riches, the economist has to inquire, first, — 
into the advisable modes of their collection ; secondly, into 
the advisable modes of their administration. 
Respecting the collection of national riches, he has to in- — 
quire, first, whether he is justified in calling the nation rich, if 
the quantity of wealth it possesses relatively to the wealth of — 
other nations, be large ; irrespectively of the manner of its — 
distribution. Or does the mode of distribution in any wise : 
affect the nature of the riches? Thus, if the king alone be — 
rich—suppose Croesus or Mausolus—are the Lydians or — 
Carians therefore a rich nation? Or if a few slave-masters — 
are rich, and the nation is otherwise composed of slaves, is it 
to be called a rich nation? For if not, and the ideas of a cer- 
tain mode of distribution or operation in the riches, and of a_ 
certain degree of freedom in the people, enter into our idea of 
riches as attributed to a people, we shall have to define the 
degree of fluency, or circulative character which is essential 
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the nature of common wealth ; and the degree of indepen: 
dence of action required in its possessors. Questions which 
look as if they would take time in answering.* 

28. And farther. Since the inequality, which is the condi- 
tion of riches, may be established in two opposite modes— 
namely, by increase of possession on the one side, and by de- 
crease of it on the other—we have to inquire, with respect to 
any given state of riches, precisely in what manner the cor- 
relative poverty was produced: that is to say, whether by 
being surpassed only, or being depressed also ; and if by be- 
ing depressed, what are the advantages, or the contrary, con- 
ceivable in the depression. For instance, it being one of the 
commonest advantages of being rich to entertain a number of 
servants, we have to inquire, on the one side, what economical 
process produced the riches of the master ; and on the other, 
what economical process produced the poverty of the persons 
who serve him ; and what advantages each, on his own side, 
derives from the result. 

29. These being the main questions touching the collection 
of riches, the next, or last, part of the inquiry is into their 
administration. 

Their possession involves three great economical powers 
which require separate examination : namely, the powers of 
selection, direction, and provision. 

The power of Sexecrion relates to things of which the sup- 
ply is limited (as the supply of best things is always). When 
it becomes matter of question to whom such things are to be- 
long, the richest person has necessarily the first choice, unless 
some arbitrary mode of distribution be otherwise determined 

‘upon. The business of the economist is to show how this 
choice may be a wise one. 

The power of Direcrion arises out of the necessary relation 
of rich men to poor, which ultimately, in one way or another, 


[* I regret the ironical manner in which this passage, one of great im- 
portance in the matter of it, was written. The gist of it is, that the first 
of all inquiries respecting the wealth of any nation is not, how much it 
has; but whether it is in a form that can be used, and in the possession 
of persons who can use it. | 
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embrace every final problem of political economy ;— 
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involves the direction of, or authority over, the labour c 
poor ; and this nearly as much over their mental as th 
bodily labour. The business of the economist is to show he 
this direction may be a Just one. 5 

The power of Provision is dependent upon the redundance 
of wealth, which may of course by active persons be ma 
available in preparation for future work or future profit ; 
which function riches have generally received the name of 
capital ; that is to say, of head-, or source-material. The 
business of the economist is to show how this provision m 
be a Distant one. a 

30. The examination of these three functions of riches wil veg 


above, or before all, this curious and vital problem, heel 
since the wholesome action of riches in these three functions 
will depend (it appears), on the Wisdom, Justice, and F 
sightedness of the holders; and it is by no means to be 
sumed that persons primarily rich, must therefore be just and — 
wise,—it may not be ultimately possible so, or somewhat so, ee 
arrange matters, asthat persons primarily just and wise, should — 
therefore be rich? pb 

Such being the general plan of the inquiry before us, I 
shall not limit myself to any consecutive following of it, having - 
hardly any good hope of being able to complete so labor 
a work as it must prove to me; but from time to time, a 
have leisure, shall endeavour to carry forward this part or th: 
as may be immediately possible ; indicating always with ac- 
curacy the place which the particular essay will or should take 
in the completed system. 


CHAPTER IL 


STORE-KEEPING. 


31. Tur first chapter having consisted of little more than def- 
inition of terms, I purpose, in this, to expand and illustrate 
the given definitions. 

The view which has here been taken of the nature of wealth, 
namely, that it consists in an intrinsic value developed by a 
vital power, is directly opposed to two nearly universal con- 
ceptions of wealth. In the assertion that value is primarily 
intrinsic, it opposes the idea that anything which is an object 
of desire to numbers, and is limited in quantity, so as to have 
rated worth in exchange, may be called, or virtually become, 
wealth. And in the assertion that value is, secondarily, de- 
pendent upon power in the possessor, it opposes the idea that 
the worth of things depends on the demand for them, instead 
of on the use of them. Before going farther, we will make 
these two positions clearer. 

32. I. First. All wealth is intrinsic, and is not constituted 
by the judgment of men. This is easily seen in the case of 
things affecting the body ; we know, that no force of fantasy 
will make stones nourishing, or poison innocent ; but it is less 
apparent in things affecting the mind. We are easily—per- 
haps willingly—misled by the appearance of beneficial results 
obtained by industries addressed wholly to the gratification 
of fanciful desire ; and apt to suppose that whatever is widely 
coveted, dearly bought, and pleasurable in possession, must 
be included in our definition of wealth. It is the more diffi- 
cult to quit ourselves of this error because many things which 
are true wealth in moderate use, become false wealth in im- 
moderate ; and many things are mixed of good and evil,—as 
mostly, books, and works of art,—out of which one person 
_ will get the good, and another the evil ; so that it seems as if 
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there were no fixed good or evil in the things a 
only in the view taken, and use made of them. 

But that is not so. The evil and good are fixed; in 
sence, and in proportion. And in things in which om 
pends upon excess, the point of excess, though indefinable, 
fixed ; and the power of the thing is on the hither side 
good, and on the farther side for evil. And in all cases 
power is inherent, not dependent on opinion or choice. Our — 
thoughts of things neither make, nor mar their eternal force ; — 
nor—which is the most serious point for future considerati 
—can they prevent the effect of it (within certain limits) upor 
ourselves. 

33. Therefore, the object of any special analysis of wea 
will be not so much to enumerate what is serviceable, as. 
distinguish what is destructive ; and to show that it is ine 
tably destructive ; that to receive pleasure from an evil thing 
is not to escape from, or alter the evil of it, but to be alter 
by it; that is, to suffer from it to the utmost, having our ow! 
nature, in that degree, made evil also. And it may be sho 
farther, that, through whatever length of time or subtleties 
connexion the harm is accomplished, (being also less or mor 
according to the fineness and worth of the humanity on whi 
it is wrought), still, nothing but harm ever comes of ab 
thing. 

34. So that, in sum, the term wealth is never to be attac 
to the accidental object of a morbid desire, but only to the ¢ 
stant object of a legitimate one.* By the fury of ignoran 
and fitfulness of caprice, large interests may be continual 
attached to things unserviceable or hurtful; if their natw 
could be altered by our passions, the science of Political Eeon- 
omy would remain, what it has been hitherto among us, th 
weighing of clouds, and the portioning out of shadows. B 
of ignorance there is no science ; and of caprice no law. Thet 
disturbing forces interfere with the operations of faith 


[* Remember carefully this statement, that Wealth consists only 
the things which the nature of humanity has rendered in all ages, an 
must render in all ages to come, (that is what I meant by ‘‘ constant 
the objects of legitimate desire. And see Appendix IL] 
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Economy, but have nothing in common with them : she, the 
calm arbiter of national destiny, regards only essential power 
for good in all that She accumulates, and alike disdains the 
wanderings * of imagination, and the thirsts of disease. 

35. Il. Secondly. The assertion that wealth is not only ins 
trinsic, but dependent, in order to become effectual, on a given 
degree of vital power in its possessor, is opposed to another 
popular view of wealth ;—namely, that though it may always be 
constituted by caprice, it is, when so constituted, a substantial - 
thing, of which given quantities may be counted as existing 
here, or there, and exchangeable at rated prices. 

In this view there are three errors. The first and chief is 
the overlooking the fact that all exchangeableness of commod- 
ity, or effective demand for it, depends on the sum of capacity 
for its use existing, here or elsewhere. The book we cannot 
read, or picture we take no delight in, may indeed be called 
part of our wealth, in so far as we have power of exchanging 
either for something we like better. But our power of effect- 
ing such exchange, and yet more, of effecting it to advantage, 
depends absolutely on the number of accessible persons who 
can understand the book, or enjoy the painting, and who will 
dispute the possession of them. Thus the actual worth of 
either, even to us, depends no more on their essential good- 
ness than on the capacity existing somewhere for the perception 
of it ; and it is vain in any completed system of production to 
think of obtaining one without the other. So that, though 
the true political economist knows that co-existence of capac- 
ity for use with temporary possession cannot be always se- 
cured, the final fact, on which he bases all action and admin- 
istration, is that, in the whole nation, or group of nations, he 
has to deal with, for every atom of intrinsic value produced 
he must with exactest chemistry produce its twin atom of ac- 
ceptant digestion, or understanding capacity ; or, in the de- 
gree of his failure, he has no wealth. Nature’s challenge to 
us is, in earnest, as the Assyrians mock ; “I will give thee 
two thousand horses, if thou be able on thy part to set riders 


[* The Wanderings, observe, not the Right goings, of Imagination. 
She is very far from despising these. ] 
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upon them.” Bavieca’s paces are brave, if the Cia 
him ; but woe to us, if we take the dust of capacity, wearin 
the armour of it, for capacity itself, for so all procession, ho 
ever goodly in the show of it, is to the tomb. 
36. The second error in this popular view of wealth is, th 
in giving the name of wealth to things which we cannot us 
we in reality confuse wealth with money. The land we ha 
no skill to cultivate, the book which is sealed to us, or dress 
which is superfluous, may indeed be exchangeable, but as — 
such are nothing more than a cumbrous form of bank-note, of — 
doubtful or slow convertibility. As long as we retain pos- 
session of them, we merely keep our bank-notes in the shape — 
of gravel or clay, of book-leaves, or of embroidered tissu 
Circumstances may, perhaps, render such forms the safes 
or a certain complacency may attach to the exhibition of 
them ; into both these advantages we shall inquire aft 
wards ; I wish the reader only to observe here, that exchange- 
able property which we cannot use is, to us personally, merely 
one of the forms of money, not of wealth. ee 
37. The third error in the popular view is the confusion on a 
Guardianship with Possession ; the real state of men of prop- 
erty being, too commonly, that of curators, not possesso 
of wealth. 
A man’s power over his property is at the widest range 
it, fivefold ; it is power of Use, for himself, Administration, 
others, Ostentation, Destruction, or Bequest: and possession 
is in use only, which for each man is sternly limited; so th 
such things, and so much of them as he can use, are, indeed, 
well for him, or Wealth; and more of them, or any oth 
things, are ill for him, or Illth.* Plunged to the lips 
Orinoco, he shall drink to his thirst measure ; more, at 
peril: with a thousand oxen on his lands, he shall eat to his — 
hunger measure ; more, at his peril. He cannot live in two © 
houses at once ; a few bales of silk or wool will suffice for the 3 
fabric of all the clothes he can ever wear, and a few books 
will probably hold all the furniture good for his brain. B 
yond these, in the best of us but narrow, capacities, we 
* See Appendix IL : 
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but the power of administering, or mal-administering, wealth : 
(that is to say, distributing, lending, or increasing it) ;—of ex- 
hibiting it (asin magnificence of retinue or furniture),—of 
destroying, or, finally, of bequeathing it. And with multi- 
tudes of rich men, administration degenerates into curator- 
ship ; they merely hold their property in charge, as Trustees, 
for the benefit of some person or persons to whom it is to be 
delivered upon their death ; and the position, explained in 
clear terms, would hardly seem a covetable one. What 
would be the probable feelings of a youth, on his entrance 
into life, to whom the career hoped for him was proposed in 
terms such as these: “You must work unremittingly, and 
with your utmost intelligence, during all your available years, 
you will thus accumulate wealth to a large amount; but you 
must touch none of it, beyond what is needful for your sup- 
port. Whatever sums you gain, beyond those required for 
your decent and moderate maintenance, and whatever beauti- 
_ ful things you may obtain possession of, shall be properly 
taken care of by servants, for whose maintenance you will be 
charged, and whom you will have the trouble of superintend- 
ing, and on your death-bed you shall have the power of de- 
termining to whom the accumulated property shall belong, or 
to what purposes be applied.” 

88. The labour of life, under such conditions, would prob- 
ably be neither zealous nor cheerful ; yet the only difference 
between this position and that of the ordinary capitalist is the 
power which the latter supposes himself to possess, and which 
is attributed to him by others, of spending his money at any 
moment. This pleasure, taken in the imagination of power to 
part with that with which we have no intention of parting, is one 
of the most curious, though commonest forms of the Eidolon, 
or Phantasm of Wealth. But the political economist has 
nothing to do with this idealism, and looks only to the practi- 
cal issue of it—namely, that the holder of wealth, in such 
temper, may be regarded simply as a mechanical means of 
collection ; or as a money-chest with a slit in it, not only re- 
ceptant but suctional, set in the public thoroughfare ;—chest 
of which only Death has the key, and evil Chance the distri- 


bution of the contents. In his function of Lender (wh: 
however, is one of administration, not use, as far as he is h 
self concerned), the capitalist takes, indeed, a more inter 
ing aspect ; but even in that function, his relations with 
state are apt to degenerate into a mechanism for the conve 
ient contraction of debt ;—a function the more mischievou 
because a nation invariably appeases its conscience with r 
spect to an unjustifiable expense, by meeting it with borrow 
funds, expresses its repentance of a foolish piece of business, 
by letting its tradesmen wait for their money, and alway; 
leaves its descendants to pay for the work which will be 
the least advantage to them.* 

39. Quit of these three sources of misconception, the 
reader will have little farther difficulty in apprehending 
real nature of Effectual value. He may, however, at first no’ 
without surprise, perceive the consequences involved in his 
acceptance of the definition. For if the actual existence of 
wealth be dependent on the power of its possessor, it follo 
that the sum of wealth held by the nation, instead of bei 
constant, or calculable, varies hourly, nay, momentarily, wi 


ing hands, it changes in quantity. And farther, since 
worth of the currency is proportioned to the sum of mate: 
wealth which it represents, if the sum of the wealth chan 
the worth of the currency changes. And thus both the 
of the property, and power of the currency, of the state, 
momentarily as the character and number of the holde 
And not only so, but different rates and kinds of variatio: 
are caused by the character cf the holders of different kinds 
of wealth. The transitions of value caused by the charact 
of the holders of land differ in mode from those caused — 
character in holders of works of art; and these again fro 
those caused by character in holders of machinery or oth 
working capital. But we cannot examine these special 


[* I would beg the reader’s very close attention to these 37th 
88th paragraphs. It would be well if a dogged conviction could be 
forced on nations, as on individuals, that, with few exceptions, 
they cannot at present pay for, they should not at present have. ] 
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~ nomena of any kind of wealth until we have a clear idea of 
‘ the way in which true currency expresses them; and of the 
: resulting modes in which the cost and price of any article are 
related to its value. To obtain this we must approach the 
subject in its first elements. 

. 40. Let us suppose a national store of wealth, composed of 
material things either useful, or believed to be so, taken charge 
of by the Government,* and that every workman, having pro- 
duced any article involving labour in its production, and for 
which he has no immediate use, brings it to add to this store, 
receiving from the Government, in exchange, an order either 
for the return of the thing itself, or of its equivalent in other 
things, such as he may choose out of the store, at any time 
when he needs them. The question of equivalence itself 
(how much wine a man is to receive in return for so much 
corn, or how much coal in return for so much iron) is a quite 
separate one, which we will examine presently. For the time, 
let it be assumed that this equivalence has been determined, 
and that the Government order, in exchange for a fixed weight 
of any article (called, suppose a), is either for the return of 
that weight of the article itself, or of another fixed weight of 
the article b, or another of the article c, and so on. 

Now, supposing that the labourer speedily and continu- 
ally presents these general orders, or, in common language, 
“spends the money,” he has neither changed the circum- 
stances of the nation, nor his own, except in so far as he may 
have produced useful and consumed useless articles, or vice 
a versa. But if he does not use, or uses in part only, the orders 
he receives, and lays aside some portion of them; and thus 
every day bringing his contribution to the national store, lays 
by some per-centage of the orders received in exchange for it, 
he increases the national wealth daily by as much as he does 
not use of the received order, and to the same amount accu- 
mulates a monetary claim on the Government. It is, of course, 
always in his power, as it is his legal right, to bring forward 
this accumulation of claim, and at once to consume, destroy, 
4 or distribute, the sum of his wealth. Supposing he never 
oe * See Appendix IV. 
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does so, but dies, leaving his claim to others, he has enrich 
the State during his life by the quantity of wealth over which 
that claim extends, or has, in other words, rendered so muc 
additional life possible in the State, of which additional life 
he bequeaths the immediate possibility to those whom he in- 
vests with his claim. Supposing him to cancel the claim, he 
would distribute this possibility of life among the nation at 
large. 
_ 41. We hitherto consider the Government itself-as simply 
a conservative power, taking charge of the wealth entrusted 
to it. 
But a Government may be more or less than a conservabaal 
power. It may be either an improving, or destructive one. 
If it be an improving power, using all the wealth entrusted _ 
to it to the best advantage, the nation is enriched in root and — 
branch at once, and the Government is enabled, for every — i . 
order presented, to return a quantity of wealth greater than — 
the order was written for, according to the fructification ob- 
tained in the interim. This ability may be either concealed, 
in which case the currency does not completely represent the — 
wealth of the country, or it may be manifested by the contin- _ 
ual payment of the excess of value on each order, in which ~ 
case there is (irrespectively, observe, of collateral results after- 
wards to be examined) a perpetual rise in the worth of the 
currency, that is to say, a fall in the price of all articles repre- 
sented by it. 
42. But if the Government be destructive, or a consuming 
power, it becomes unable to return the value received on the 
presentation of the order. 
This inability may either be concealed by meeting demand 
to the full, until it issue in bankruptcy, or in some form of 
national debt ;—or it may be concealed during oscillatory 
movements between destructiveness and productiveness, whic 
result on the whole in stability ;—or it may be manifested b 
the consistent return of less than value received on each 
sented order, in which case there is a consistent fall in 
worth of the currency, or rise in the price of the things r 
sented by it. 
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43. Now, if for this conception of a central Government, 
we substitute that of a body of persons occupied in industrial 
pursuits, of whom each adds in his private capacity to the 
common store, we at once obtain an approximation to the 
actual condition of a civilized mercantile community, from 
which approximation we might easily proceed into still com- 
pleter analysis. I purpose, however, to arrive at every result 
by the gradual expansion of the simpler conception ; but I 
wish the reader to observe, in the meantime, that both the 
social conditions thus supposed (and I will by anticipation say 
also, all possible social conditions), agree in two great points ; 
namely, in the primal importance of the supposed national 
store or stock, and in its destructibility or improveability by 


the holders of it. 


44. I. Observe that in both conditions, that of central 
Government-holding, and diffused private-holding, the quan- 
tity of stock is of the same national moment. In the one 
case, indeed, its amount may be known by examination of 
the persons to whom it is confided ; in the other it cannot be 
known but by exposing the private affairs of every individual. 
But, known or unknown, its significance is the same under 
each condition. The riches of the nation consist in the 
abundance, and their wealth depends on the nature, of this 
store. 

45. IL. In the second place, both conditions, (and all other 
possible ones) agree in the destructibility or improveability 
of the store by its holders. Whether in private hands, or 
under Government charge, the national store may be daily 
consumed, or daily enlarged, by its possessors; and while 
the currency remains apparently unaltered, the property it 
represents may diminish or increase. i 

46. The first question, then, which we have to put under 
our simple conception of central Government, namely, “What 
store has it?” is one of equal importance, whatever may be 
the constitution of the State; while the second question— 
namely, ‘‘ Who are the holders of the store?” involves the 
discussion of the constitution of the State itself. 

The first inquiry resolves itself into three heads: 
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1. What is the nature of the store ? 
_ 2. What is its quantity in relation to the population ? 

3. What is its quantity in relation to the currency ? 

The second inquiry into two: cS 

1. Who are the Holders of the store, and in what prop 
tions ? &, 

2. Who are the Claimants of the store, (that is to say, th 
holders of the currency,) and in what proportions ? 

We will examine the range of the first three questions in 
the present paper ; of the two following, in the sequel. 

47. I. Question First. What is the nature of the store? 
Has the nation hitherto worked for and gathered the righ 
thing or the wrong? On that issue rest the possibilities 
its life. 

For example, let us imagine a society, of no great extent, 
occupied in procuring and laying up store of corn, wine 
wool, silk, and other such preservable materials of food an 
clothing; and that it has a currency representing them 
Imagine farther, that on days of festivity, the society, discov 
ering itself to derive satisfaction from pyrotechnics, gradually — 
turns its attention more and more to the manufacture of gun-— 
powder ; so that an increasing number of labourers, giving 
what time they can spare to this branch of industry, bring m- 
creasing quantities of combustibles into the store, and a 
the general orders received in exchange to obtain such wine, — 
wool, or corn, as they may have need of. The currency re 
mains the same, and represents precisely the same amount of — 
material in the store, and of labour spent in producing it. But — 
the corn and wine gradually vanish, and in their place, as gradu 
ally, appear sulphur and saltpetre, till at last the labourers — 
who have consumed corn and supplied nitre, presenting on : ; 
festal morning some of their currency to obtain materials for 
the feast, discover that no amount of currency will comman 
anything Festive, except Fire. The supply of rockets is 
limited, but that of food, limited, in a quite final mann 
and the whole currency in the hands of the society repr 
sents an infinite power of detonation, but none of existence. 

48. This statement, caricatured as it may seem, is only 


my 


¢ 
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- aggerated in assuming the persistence of the folly to extrem- 
ity, unchecked, as in reality it would be, by the gradual rise 


in price of food. But it falls short of the actual facts of 
human life in expression of the depth and intensity of the 
folly itself. For a great part (the reader would not believe 
how great until he saw the statistics in detail) of the most 
earnest and ingenious industry of the world is spent in pro- 
ducing munitions of war ; gathering, that is to say the mate- 
rials, not of festive, but of consuming fire ; filling its stores 
with all power of the instruments of pain, and all affluence of 
the ministries of death. It was no true Trionfo della Morte* 
which men have seen and feared (sometimes scarcely feared) 
so long; wherein he brought them rest from their labours. 
We see, and share, another and higher form of his triumph 
now. ‘Task-master, instead of Releaser, he rules the dust of 
the arena no less than of the tomb ; and, content once in the 
grave whither man went, to make his works to cease and his 
devices to vanish,—now, in the busy city and on the service- 
able sea, makes his work to increase, and his devices to mul- 
tiply. 

49. To this doubled loss, or negative power of labour, 
spent in producing means of destruction, we have to add, in 
our estimate of the consequences of human folly, whatever 
more insidious waste of toil there is in production of unnec- 
essary luxury. Such and such an occupation (it is said) sup- 
ports so many labourers, because so many obtain wages in 


- following it ; but it is never considered that unless there be a 


supporting power in the product of the occupation, the wages 
given to one man are merely withdrawn from another. We 
cannot say of any trade that it maintains such and such a 
number of persons, unless we know how and where the 
money, now spent in the purchase of its produce, would have 
been spent, if that produce had not been manufactured. The 
purchasing funds truly support a number of people in making 


[* Llittle thought, what Trionfo della Morte would be, for this very 
cause, and in literal fulfilment of the closing words of the 47th para- 
graph, over the fields and houses of Europe, and over its fairest city— 
within seven years from the day I wrote it.] 
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This; but (probably) leave unsupported an equal number 
are making, or could have made That. The manufactur 
of small watches thrive at Geneva ;—it is well ;—but wh 
would the money spent on small watches have gone, ha 
there been no small watches to buy ? 
50. If the so frequently uttered aphorism of mercantile 
economy—“ labour is limited by capital,” were true, this que 
tion would be a definite one. But it is untrue; and tha 
widely. Out of a given quantity of funds for wages, more o: 
less labour is to be had, according to the quantity of will with 
which we can inspire the workman ; and the true limit o 
labour is only in the limit of this moral stimulus of the will, 
and of the bodily power. In an ultimate, but entirely unprac- 
tical sense, labour is limited by capital, as it is by matter— 
that is to say, where there is no material, there can ben 
work,—but in the practical sense, labour is limited only b 
the great original capital of head, heart, and hand. Even i 
the most artificial relations of commerce, labour is to capite 
as fire to fuel: out of so much fuel, you can have only somuch 
fire ; but out of so much fuel, you shall have so much fire,— 
not in proportion to the mass of combustible, but to the for 
of wind that fans and water that quenches ; and the appliane 
of both. And labour is furthered, as conflagration is, not s 
much by added fuel, as by admitted air.* 
51. For which reasons, I had to insert, in § 49, the qu 
ing “probably ;” for it can never be said positively that th 
purchase-money, or wages fund of any trade is withdrawn from 
some other trade. The object itself may be the stimulus 0 
the production of the money which buys it ; that is to say, t 
work by which the purchaser obtained the means of buyin. 
it, would not have been done by him unless he had wanted 
that particular thing. And the production of any article no 
intrinsically (nor in the process of manufacture) injurious, is 


[* The meaning of which is, that you may spend a great deal 
money, and get very little work for it, and that little bad; but hayin 
good ‘‘air”’ or ‘‘ spirit,” to put life into it, with very little pac , 
may get a great deal of work, and all good ; which, observe, is an a 
metical, not at all a poetical or c Pee circumstance, | 
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useful, if the desire of it causes productive labour in other 
directions. ‘i 

52. In the national store, therefore, the presence of things 
intrinsically valueless does not imply an entirely correlative 
absence of things valuable. We cannot be certain that all the 
labour spent on vanity has been diverted from reality, and 
that for every bad thing produced, a precious thing has been 
lost. In great measure, the vain things represent the results 
of roused indolence ; they have been carved, as toys, in extra 
time ; and, if they had not been made, nothing else would 

have been made. Even to munitions of war this principle ap- 

plies ; they partly represent the work of men who, if they had 
not made spears, would never have made pruning hooks, and 
who are incapable of any activities but those of contest. 

53. Thus then, finally, the nature of the store has to be con- 
sidered under two main lights ; the one, that of its immediate 
and actual utility ; the other, that of the past national char- 
acter which it signifies by its production, and future character 
which it must devolop by its use. And the issue of this in- 
vestigation will be to show us that 

Economy does not depend merely on principles of ‘‘ demand 
and supply,” but primarily on what is demanded, and what is 
supplied ; which I will beg of you to observe, and take to 
heart. 


54, IL Qurstion Szeconp.— What is the quantity of the store, 
in relation to the population ? 

It follows from what has been already stated that the accu- 
rate form in which this question has to be put is—‘“ What 
quantity of each article composing the store exists in propor- 
tion to the real need for it by the population?” But we shall 
for the time assume, in order to keep all our terms at the sim- 
plest, that the store is wholly composed of useful articles, and 
accurately proportioned to the several needs for them. 

Now it cannot be assumed, because the store is large in 
proportion to the number of the people, that the people must 
be in comfort ; nor because it is small, that they must be 
in distress. An active and economical race always produces 
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only the means of life, a nation cannot be enriched by its 0 
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more than it requires, and lives (if it is permitted to do so) 
competence on the produce of its daily labour. The quan 
of its store, great or small, is therefore in many respects i 
different to it, and cannot be inferred from its aspect. Sim- 
ilarly an inactive and wasteful population, which cannot liv 
by its daily labour, but is dependent, partly or wholly, on 
consumption of its store, may be (by various difficulties, here- — 
after to be examined, in realizing or getting at such store) re- _ 
tained in a state of abject distress, though its possessions ma 
beimmense. But the results always involved in the magni 
tude of store are, the commercial power of the nation, it 
security, and its mental character. Its commercial power, in 
that according to the quantity of its store, may be the extent — 
of its dealings ; its security, in that according to the quantity - 
of its store are its means of sudden exertion or sustained en- 
durance ; and its character, in that certain conditions of civili- 
zation cannot be attained without permanent and continually 
accumulating store, of great intrinsic value, and of pectin 
nature.* 

55. Now, seeing that these three advantages arise faa 
largeness of store in proportion to population, the question 
arises immediately, ‘‘Given the store—is the nation enrich 
by diminution of its numbers? Are a successful national spec- 
ulation, and a pestilence, economically the same thing ? 

This is in part a sophistical question; such as it would be 
to ask whether a man was richer when struck by disease whi 
must limit his life within a predicable period, than he was 
when in health. He is enabled to enlarge his current eé 
penses, and has for all purposes a larger sum at his imm 
diate disposal (for, given the fortune, the shorter the life, 
larger the annuity); yet no man considers himself richer 
cause he is condemned by his physician. 

56. The logical reply is that, since Wealth is by definitae 


mortality. Or in shorter words, the life is more than t 
meat ; and existence itself, more wealth than the means of « 
istence. Whence, of two nations who have equal store, t 

{* More especially, works of great art. ] 
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more numerous is to be considered the richer, provided the 
type of the inhabitant be as high (for, though the relative 
bulk of their store be less, its relative efficiency, or the amount 
of effectual wealth, must be greater). But if the type of the 
population be deteriorated by increase of its numbers, we 
have evidence of poverty in its worst influence; and then, to 
determine whether the nation in its total may still be justifi- 
ably esteemed rich, we must set or weigh, the number of the 
poor against that of the rich. 

To effect which piece of scale-work, it is of course necessary 
to determine, first, who are poor and who are rich; nor this 
only, but also how poor and how rich they are. Which will 
prove a curious thermometrical investigation ; for we shall 
have to do for gold and for silver, what we have done for 
quicksilver ;—determine, namely, their freezing-point, their 
zero, their temperate and fever-heat points; finally, their 
vaporescent point, at which riches, sometimes explosively, as 
lately in America, ‘‘make to themselves wings :”—and corre- 
spondently, the number of degrees below zero at which pov- 
erty, ceasing to brace with any wholesome cold, burns to the 
bone.* 

57. For the performance of these operations, in the strict- 
est sense scientific, we will first look to the existing so-called 
“science ” of Political Economy ; we will ask it to define for 
us the comparatively and superlatively rich, and the compara- 
tively and superlatively poor; and on its own terms—if any 
terms it can pronounce—examine, in our prosperous Eng- 
land, how many rich and how many poor people there are; 
and whether the quantity and intensity of the poverty is in- 
deed so overbalanced by the quantity and intensity of wealth, 


[* The meaning of that, in plain English, is, that we must find out 
how far poverty and riches are good or bad for people, and what is the 
difference between being miserably poor—so as, perhaps, to be driven 
to crime, or to pass life in suffering—and being blessedly poor, in the 
Sense meant in the Sermon on the Mount. For I suppose the people 
who believe that sermon, do not think (if they ever honestly ask them- 
selves what they do think), either that Luke vi. 24. is a merely poetical 
exclamation, or that the Beatitude of Poverty has yet been attained in 
St. Martin’s Lane and other back streets of London. ] 


that we may permit ourselves a luxurious blindness 
call ourselves, complacently, a rich country. And if w 
no clear definition in the existing science, we will endeay 
for ourselves to fix the true degrees of the scale, and to apy 
them.* 


58. Question Tutrp. What is the quantity of the store i 
relation to the Currency ? 

We have seen that the real worth of the currency, so far F 
dependent on its relation to the magnitude of the store, ma 
vary, within certain limits, without affecting its worth’ i 
exchange. The diminution or increase of the represente 
wealth may be unperceived, and the currency may be 
either for more or less than it is-truly worth. Usually it 
taken for much more; and its power in exchange, or credi 
power, is thus increased up to a given strain upon its relatic 
to existing wealth. This credit-power is of chief importan 
in the thoughts, because most sharply present to the exp 
rience, of a mercantile community: but the conditions of i 
stability + and all other relations of the currency to the mate- 


[* Large plans!—Hight years are gone, and nothing done yet. But 
keep my purpose of making one day this balance, or want of bala: 
visible, in those so seldom used scales of Justice. } : 

+ These are nearly all briefly represented by the image used for t 
force of money by Dante, of mast and sail :— 


Quali dal vento le gonfiate vele 
Caggiono avvolte, poi ché l’alber fiacca 
Tal cadde a terra la fiera crudele. 


The image may be followed out, like all of Dante’s, into as close 4 
tail as the reader chooses. Thus the stress of the sail must be pro 
tioned to the strength of the mast, and it is only in unforeseen dan, 
that a skilful seaman ever carries all the canvas his spars will bear. 
states of mercantile languor are like the flap of the sail in a calm; | 
mercantile precaution, like taking in reefs; and mercantile ruin i 
stant on the breaking of the mast. 


that a sovereign, or any other coin, is worth so much bread and ch 
—so much wine—so much horse and carriage—or so much fine art: 
may be really worth, when tried, less or more than is ee 
thought of it is the credit-power. ] 
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rial store are entirely simple in principle, if not in action. 
Far other than simple are the relations of the currency to the 
available labour which it also represents. Yor this relation is 
involved not only with that of the magnitude of the store to 
the number, but with that of the magnitude of the store to 
the mind, of the population. Its proportion to their number, 
and the resulting worth of currency, are calculable ; but its 
proportion to their will for labour is not. The worth of the 
piece of money which claims a given quantity of the store is, 
in exchange, less or greater according to the facility of ob- 
taining the same quantity of the same thing without having 
recourse to the store. In other words it depends on the im 
mediate Cost and Price of the thing. We must now, there- 
fore, complete the definition of these terms. 

59. All cost and price are counted in Labour. We must 
know first, therefore, what is to be counted as Labour. 

T have already defined labour to be the Contest of the life 
of man with an opposite. Literally, it is the quantity of 
“Lapse,” loss, or failure of human life, caused by any effort. 
It is usually confused with effort itself, or the application of 
power (opera); but there is much effort which is merely a 
mode of recreation, or of pleasure. The most beautiful ac- 
tions of the human body, and the highest results of the 
human intelligence, are conditions, or achievements, of quite 
unlaborious,—nay, of recreative,—effort. But labour is the 
suffering in effort. It is the negative quantity, or quantity of 
de-feat, which has to be counted against every Feat, and of 
de-fect which has to be counted against every Fact, or Deed 
of men. In brief, it is “that quantity of our toil which we 
die in.” 

We might, therefore, @ priori, conjecture (as we shall ulti- 
mately find), that it cannot be bought, nor sold. Everything 
else is bought and sold for Labour, but labour itself cannot 
be bought nor sold for anything, being priceless.* The idea 


* The object of Political Economy is not to buy, nor to sell labour, 
but to spare it. Every attempt to buy or sell it is, in the outcome, in- 
effectual ; so far as successful, it is not sale, but Betrayal; and the pur- 
chase-money is a part of that thirty pieces which bought, first the great- 
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that it is a commodity to be bought or sold, is the aint 
omega of Politico-Economic fallacy. 

60. This being the nature of labour, the “Cost” of 4 
thing is the quantity of labour necessary to obtain it ee 
quantity for which, or at which, it “stands” (constat). It is 
literally the “‘ Constancy” of the thing ;—you shall win it- 
move it—come at it, for no less than this. 

Cost is measured and measurable (using the accurate Lat 
terms) only in “labour,” not in “opera.” * It does not matt 
how much work a thing needs to produce it; it matters only 
how much distress. Generally the more the power it requires 
the less the distress ; so that the noblest works of man cosi 
less than the meanest. . 

True labour, or spending of life, is either of the body, in 
fatigue or pain; of the temper or heart (as in perseverance of 
search for things,—patience in waiting for them,—fortitude 
or degradation in suffering for them, and the like), or of the 
intellect. All these kinds of labour are supposed to be in- 
cluded in the general term, and the quantity of labour is then 
expressed by the time it lasts. So that a unit of labour is 
“an hour’s work ” or a day’s work, as we may determine. ¢ 

61. Cost, like value, is both intrinsic and effectual. Intrin- 
sic cost is that of getting the thing in the right way ; effec 


est of labours, and afterwards the burial-field of the Stranger ; for this 
purchase-money, being in its very smallness or vileness the exact! 
measured opposite of the ‘‘vilis annona amicorum,” makes all men 
strangers to each other. . 

* Cicero’s distinction, ‘‘ sordidi questus, quorum oper, non quoru 
artes emuntur,” admirable in principle, is inaccurate in expression, bi 
cause Cicero did not practically know how much operative dexterity 
necessary in all the higher arts; but the cost of this dexterity is ine 
culable. Be it great or small, the ‘‘cost” of the mere perfectness 
touch in a hammer-stroke of Donatello’s, or a pencil-touch of Corre 
gio’s, is inestimable by any ordinary arithmetic. ; 

[Old notes, these, more-embarrassing I now perceive, than elucid: 
tory; but right, and worth retaining. | 

+ Only observe, as some labour is more destructive of life than oth 
labour, the hour or day of the more destructive toil is supposed to i 
clude proportionate rest. Though men do not, or cannot, usually ta 
such rest, except in death. 


ye Si 
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ual cost is that of getting the thing in the way we set about 
it. But intrinsic cost cannot be made a subject of analytical 
investigation, being only partially discoverable, and that by 
long experience. ffectual cost is all that the political Econ- 
omist can deal with ; that is to say, the cost of the thing un- 
der existing circumstances, and by known processes. 

Cost, being dependent much on application of method, 
varies with the quantity of the thing wanted, and with the 
number of persons who work for it. It is easy to get a little 
of some things, but difficult to get much ; it is impossible to 
get some things with few hands, but easy to get them with 
many. 

62. The cost and value of things, however difficult to de- 
termine accurately, are thus both dependent on ascertainable 
physical circumstances.* 


* There is, therefore, observe, no such thing as cheapness (in the 
common use of that term), without some error or injustice. A thing is 
said to be cheap, not because it is common, but because it is supposed 
to be sold under its worth. Everything has its proper and true worth 
at any given time, in relation to everything else; and at that worth 
should be bought and sold. If sold under it, it is cheap to the buyer 
by exactly so much as the seller loses, and no more. Putrid meat, at 
twopence a pound, is not ‘‘cheaper” than wholesome meat at seven- 
pence a pound; it is probably much dearer; but if, by watching your 
opportunity, you can get the wholesome meat for sixpence a pound, it 
is cheaper to you by a penny, which you have gained, and the seller 
has lost. The present rage for cheapness is either, therefore, simply 
and literally a rage for badness of all commodities, or it is an attempt to 
find persons whose necessities will force them to let you have more than 
you should for your money. It is quite easy to produce such persons, 
and in large numbers ; for the more distress there is in a nation, the 
more cheapness of this sort you can obtain, and your boasted cheapness 
is thus merely a measure of the extent of your national distress. 

There is, indeed, a condition of apparent cheapness, which we have 
some right to be triumphant in; namely, the real reduction in cost of 
articles by right application of labour. Butin this case the article is 
only cheap with reference to its former price ; the so-called cheapness 
is only our expression for the sensation of contrast between its former 
and existing prices. So soon as the new methods of producing the arti- 
cle are established, it ceases to be esteemed either cheap or dear, at the 
new price, as at the old one, and is felt to be cheap only when accident 
enables it to be purchased beneath this new yalue, And it is no ad 
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But their price is dependent on the human will. 

Such and such a thing is demonstrably good for so muc 
And it may demonstrably be had for so much. : 

But it remains questionable, and in all manner of way 
questionable, whether I choose to give so much.* . 

This choice is always a relative one. Itis a choice to giv 
a price for this, rather than for that ;—a resolution to have 
the thing, if getting it does not involve the loss of a bett 
thing. Price depends, therefore, not only on the cost of the 
commodity itself, but on its relation to the cost of every oth 
attainable thing. 


vantage to produce the article more easily, except as it enables you to’ 
multiply your population. Cheapness of this kind is merely the dis 
covery that more men can be maintained on the same ground; and the 
question how many you will maintain in proportion to your additional 
means, remains exactly in the same terms that it did before. 

A form of immediate cheapness results, however, in many cases, 
without distress, from the labour of a population where food is redun- — 
dant, or where the labour by which the food is produced leaves much 
idle time on their hands, which may be applied to the production of 
‘‘ cheap ” articles. " 

All such phenomena indicate to the political economist places where 
the labour is unbalanced. In the first case, the just balance is to be” 
effected by taking labourers from the spot where pressure exists, and 
sending them to that where food is redundant. In the second, th 
cheapness is a local accident, advantageous to the local purchaser, disad- 
vantageous to the local producer. It is one of the first duties of com- 
merce to extend the market, and thus give the local producer his fu 
advantage. 

Cheapness caused by natural accidents of harvest, weather, Ke., is 
always counterbalanced, in due time, by natural scarcity, similarly 
caused, Itis the part of wise government, and healthy commerce, | 
to provide in times and places of plenty for times and places of dearth, — 
as that there shall never be waste, nor famine. ; 

Cheapness caused by gluts of the market is merely a disease of 
clumsy and wanton commerce. : 

* Price has been already defined (p. 9) to be the quantity of labour 
which the possessor of a thing is willing to take for it. It is best to 
consider the price to be that fixed by the possessor, because the poss 
sor has absolute power of refusing sale, while the purchaser has no ab- 
solute power of compelling it; but the effectual or market price is tha 
at which their estimates coincide. Bae: 
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Farther. The power of choice is also a relative one. It 
depenas not merely on our own estimate of the thing, but on 
everybo.ly else’s estimate ; therefore on the number and force 
of the will of the concurrent buyers, and on the existing quan- 

tity of the thing in proportion to that number and force. 

Hence the price of anything depends on four variables. 

(1.) Its cost. 

(2.) Its attainable quantity at that cost. 

(3.) The number and power of the persons who want it. 

(4.) The estimate they have formed of its desirableness. 

Its value only affects its price so far as it is contemplated 

in this estimate ; perhaps, therefore, not at all. 

63. Now, in order to show the manner in which price is 
expressed in terms of a currency, we must assume these four 
quantities to be known, and the “estimate of desirableness, ” 
commonly called the Demand, to be certain. We will take 
the number of persons at the lowest. Let A and B be two 
labourers who “ demand,” that is to say, have resolved to la- 
bour for, two articles, aand b. Their demand for these arti- 
cles (if the reader likes better, he may say their need) is to be 
conceived as absolute, their existence depending on the get- 
ting these two things. Suppose, for instance, that they are 
bread and fuel, in a cold country, and let a represent -the 
least quantity of bread, and b the least quantity of fuel, which 
will support a man’s life fora day. Let a be producible by 
an hour’s labour, but b only by two hours’ labour. 

Then the cost of a is one hour, and of b two (cost, by our 
definition, being expressible in terms of time). If, therefore, 
each man worked both for his corn and fuel, each would have 
to work three hours a day. But they divide the labour for its 
greater ease.* Then if A works three hours, he produces 
3a, which is one a more than both the men want. Andif B 
works three hours, he produces only 14 8, or half of 5 less 
than both want. But if A work three hours and B six, A has 


* This “ greater ease ” ought to be allowed for by a diminution in the 
_ times of the divided work; but as the proportion of times would re- 


_ main the same, I do not introduce this unnecessary complexity into the 
calculation. 


- day’s rest belongs in equity to him. Therefore the just 
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3 a, and B has 3 b, a maintenance in the right proportio 


both for a day and half; so that each might take half a 
rest. But as B has worked double time, the whole of this” 


change should be, A giving two a for one 6, has one a and on 
b;—maintenance for a day. B giving one b for twoa, 
two a and two b ; maintenance for two days. 

But B cannot rest on the second day, or A would be le 
without the article which B produces. Nor is there 
means of making the exchange just, unless a third labourer 
called in. Then one workman, A, produces a, and two, Ba 
C, produce b:—A, working three hours, has three a ;—l 
three hours, 14 b ;—C, three hours, 13>. B and C each gr 
half of } for a, and all have their equal daily maintenance f 
equal daily work. 

To carry the example a single step farther, let three ar 
cles, a, b, and ¢ be needed. 

Let a need one hour’s work, b two, and ¢ four; then 
day’s work must be seven hours, and one man in a day’s wor. 
can make 7 a, or 34 b, or 1} c. 

Therefore one A works for a, producing 7 a ; two B's wor: 
for b, producing 7 b ; four C’s work for ¢, producing 7 ¢. 

A has six a to spare, and gives two a for one b, and four 
for one c. Each B has 24 b to spare, and gives } b for one 
and two b for one c. 

Each © has 2 of c to spare, and gives } ¢ for one 8, and } of - 
c for one a. er: 

And all have their day’s maintenance. 

Generally, therefore, it follows that if the demand is co 
stant,* the relative prices of things are as their costs, or 
the quantities of labour involved in production. 

64. Then, in order to express their prices in terms of 
currency, we have only to put the currency into the form o 
orders for a certain quantity of any given article (with us 1 
is in the form of orders for gold), and all quantities of oth 
articles are priced by the relation they bear to the article 
which the currency claims. > 

* Compare Unto this Last, p. 115, et seg. 
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But the worth of the currency itself is not in the slightest 
degree founded more on the worth of the article which it 
either claims or consists in (as gold) than on the worth of 
every other article for which the gold is exchangeable. It is 

just as accurate to say, ““so many pounds are worth an acre 
of land,” as ‘“‘ an acre of land is worth so many pounds.” The 
worth of gold, of land, of houses, and of food, and of all 
other things, depends at any moment on the existing quanti- 
ties and relative demands for all and each; and a change in 
the worth of, or demand for, any one, involves an instantane- 
ously correspondent change in the worth of, and demand for, 
all the rest ;—a change as inevitable and as accurately bal- 
anced (though often in its process as untraceable) as the 
change in volume of the outflowing river from some vast 
lake, caused by change in the volume of the inflowing 
streams, though no eye can trace, nor instrument detect, mo- 
tion, either on its surface, or in the depth. 

65. Thus, then, the real working power or worth of the cur- 
rency is founded on the entire sum of the relative estimates 
formed by the population of its possessions ; a change in this 
estimate in any direction (and therefore every change in the 
national character), instantly alters the glue of money, in 

_ its second great function of commanding labour. But we 
must always carefully and sternly distinguish between this 
worth of currency, dependent on the conceived or appreciated 
value of what it represents, and the worth of it, dependent on 
the existence of what it represents. A currency is érue, or 
false, in proportion to the security with which it gives claim 
to the possession of land, house, horse, or picture ; but a cur- 
rency is strong or wear,* worth much, or worth little, in pro- 
portion to the degree of estimate in which the nation holds the 
house, horse, or picture which is claimed. Thus the power 
_ of the English currency has been, till of late, largely based on 
the national estimate of horses and of wine: so that a man 


[* That is to say, the love of money is founded first on the intense- 
ness of desire for given things ; a youth will rob the till, now-a-days, 
for pantomime tickets and cigars; the ‘ strength ” of the currency be 
_ ing irresistible to him, in consequenee of his desire for those luxuries ] 
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might always give any price to furnish choicely his stable, o1 
his cellar ; and receive public approval therefor: but if h 
gave the same sum to furnish his library, he was called 
or a biblio-maniac. And although he might lose his fo: 
by his horses, and his health or life by his cellar, and r. 
lost either by his books, he was yet never called a Hip 
maniac nor an Oino-maniac ; but only Biblio-maniac, beca: 
the current worth of money was understood to be leg 
mately founded on cattle and wine, but not on literature. 
prices lately given at sales for pictures and MSS. indi 
some tendency to change in the national character in this re 
spect, so that the worth of the currency may even come i 
time to rest, in an acknowledged manner, somewhat on 
state and keeping of the Bedford missal, as well as on 


considered property, no less than old port. They might h 
been so before now, but that it is more difficult to choose 
one than the other. 

66. Now, observe, all these sources of variation in the poe 
of the currency exist, wholly irrespective of the influence 
vice, indolence, and improvidence. We have hithert 
posed, throughout the analysis, every professing labo 
to labour honestly, heartily, and in harmony with his fello 
We have now to bring farther into the calculation the eff 
of relative industry, honour, and forethought; and thus 
follow out the bearings of our second inquiry: Who are 
holders of the Store and Currency, and in what proportio 

This, however, we must reserve for our next pa 
noticing here only that, however distinct the several branche 
of the subject are, radically, they are so interwoven in t 
issues that we cannot rightly treat any one, till we have ta 
cognizance of all. Thus the need of the currency in pro 
tion to number of population is materially influenced by 
probable number of the holders in proportion to the n 


or wealth, in proportion to the non-holders of goods. Fo 
by definition, the currency is a claim to goods which 
possessed, its quantity indicates the number of claima 
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proportion to the number of holders ; and the force and com- 
plexity of claim. For if the claims be not complex, currency 
as a means of exchange may be very small in quantity. A 
sells some corn to B, receiving a promise from B to pay in 
cattle, which A then hands over to C, to get some wine. C 
in due time claims the cattle from B; and B takes back his 
promise. These exchanges have, or might have been, all 
effected with a single coin or promise ; and the proportion of 
the currency to the store would in such circumstances indi- 
cate only the circulating vitality of it—that is to say, the 
quantity and convenient divisibility of that part of the store 
which the habits of the nation keep in circulation. If a cattle 
breeder is content to live with his household chiefly on meat 
and milk, and does not want rich furniture, or jewels, or books 
—if a wine and corn grower maintains himself and his men 
chiefly on grapes and bread ;—if the wives and daughters of 
families weave and spin the clothing of the household, and 
the nation, as a whole, remains content with the produce of 
its own soil and the work of its own hands, it has little occa- 
sion for circulating media. It pledges and promises little and 
seldom ; exchanges only so far as exchange is necessary for 
life. The store belongs to the people in whose hands it is 
found, and money is little needed either as an expression of 
right, or practical means of division and exchange. 

67. But in proportion as the habits of the nation become 
complex and fantastic (and they may be both, without there- 
fore being civilized), its circulating medium must increase in 
proportion to its store. If every one wants a little of every- 
thing,—if food must be of many kinds, and dress of many 
fashions,—if mulitudes live by work which, ministering to 
fancy, has its pay measured by fancy, so that large prices will 
be given by one person for what is valueless to another,—if 
there are great inequalities of knowledge, causing great in- 
equalities of estimate,—and, finally, and worst of all, if the 
currency itself, from its largeness, and the power which the 
possession of it implies, becomes the sole object of desire 
with large numbers of the nation, so that the holding of it is 
disputed among them as the main object of life :—in each 


and all of these cases, the currency ieee enlarges 
proportion to the store; and as a means of exchange and ¢ 
vision, as a bond of right, and as an object of passion, b 
more and more important and malignant power over the 
tion’s dealings, character, and life. . 

Against whidh power, when, as a bond of Right, it become 
too conspicuous and too burdensome, the popular voice is 
to be raised in a violent and irrational manner, lendiinal 
revolution instead of remedy. Whereas all possibility 
Economy depends on the clear assertion and maintena 
of thisebond of right, however burdensome. The first n 
sity of all economical government is to secure the unqu 
tioned and unquestionable working of the great law of 
erty—that a man who works for a thing shall be allowed to § 
it, keep it, and consume it, in peace ; and that he who de 
not eat his cake to-day, shall be seen, without grudging, 
have his cake to-morrow. This, I say, is the first point to 
secured by social law ; without this, no political advance, n 
no political existence, is in any sort possible. Whatever 
luxury, iniquity, may seem to result from it, this is nevert 
less the first of all Equities ; and to the enforcement of 
by law and by police-truncheon, the nation must always 
marily set its mind—that the cupboard door may have a 
lock to it, and no man’s dinner be carried off by the mo 
its way home from the baker’s. Which, thus fearlessly 
ing, we shall endeavour in next paper to consider how far 
may be practicable for the mob itself, also, in due breadth 
dish, to have dinners to carry home. : 
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CHAPTER IL 
COIN-KEEPING. 


68. Ir will be seen by reference to the last chapter that our 
present task is to examine the relation of holders of store to 
holders of currency ; and of both to those who hold neither. 
In order to do this, we must determine on which side we are 
to place substances such as gold, commonly known as bases 
of currency. By aid of previous definitions the reader will 
now be able to understand closer statements than have yet 
been possible. 

69. The currency of any country consists of every document 
acknowledging debt, which is transferable in the country.* 

This transferableness depends upon its intelligibility and 
credit. Its intelligibility depends chiefly on the difficulty of 
forging anything like it ;—its credit much on national char- 
acter, but ultimately always on the existence of substantial means 
of meeting its demand. 

As the degrees of transferableness are variable, (some docu- 
ments passing only in certain places, and others passing, if at 
all, for less than their inscribed value), both the mass, and, so 
to speak, fluidity, of the currency, are variable. True or per- 
fect currency flows freely, like a pure stream ; it becomes 
sluggish or stagnant in proportion to the quantity of less 


[* Remember this definition: it is of great importance as opposed to 
the imperfect ones usually given. When first these essays were pub- 
lished, I remember one of their reviewers asking contemptuously, ‘‘Is 
half-a-crown a document ?”’ it never having before occurred to him that 
a document might be stamped as well as written, and stamped on silver 
as well as on parchment. | 
__ [tI do not mean the demand of the holder of a five-pound note for 
five pounds, but the demand of the holder of a pound for a pene 
worth of something good. ] 
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transferable matter which mixes with it, adding to its bu 
but diminishing its purity. [Articles of commercial valu 
which bills are drawn, increase the currency indefinitely 
substances of intrinsic value if stamped or signed wit 
restriction so as to become acknowledgments of debt, ineré 
it indefinitely also.] Every bit of gold found in Australia, 
long as it remains uncoined, is an article offered for sale 1 
any other ; but as soon as it is coined into pounds, it dimin- 
ishes the value of every pound we have now in our pockets. 
70. Legally authorized or national currency, in its perfect — 
condition, is a form of public acknowledgment of debt, so reg- 
ulated and divided that any person presenting a commo 
of tried worth in the public market, shall, if he please, rece 
in exchange for it a document giving him claim to the ret 
of its equivalent, (1) in any place, (2) at any time, and (3) 
any kind. 
When currency is quite healthy and vital, the persons en 
trusted with its management are always able to give on d 
mand either, 
A. The assigning document for the assigned quantity 
goods. Or, 
B. The assigned quantity of goods for the assigning doc 
ment. 
If they cannot give document for goods, the national e3 
change is at fault. ke 
If they cannot give goods for document, the national cred 
is at fault. 
The nature and power of the document are therefore t 
examined under the three relations it bears to Place, Tim 
and Kind. 
71. (1.) It gives claim to the return of equivalent weal 
any Place. Its use in this function is to save carriage, so th 
parting with a bushel of corn in London, we may recelv 
order for a bushel of corn at the Antipodes, or elsewh 
To be perfect in this use, the substance of currency must | 
to the maximum portable, credible, and intelligible. Its 
acceptance or discredit results always from some form 
ignorance or dishonour ; so far as such interruptions i 
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of differences in denomination, there is no ground for their 
continuance among civilized nations. It may be convenient 
in one country to use chiefly copper for coinage, in another 
silver, and in another gold,—reckoning accordingly in cen- 
times, francs, or zecchins: but that a franc should be dif- 
ferent in weight and value from a shilling, and a zwanziger 
vary from both, is wanton loss of commercial power. 

72. (2.) It gives claim to the return of equivalent wealth at 
any Time. In this second use, currency is the exponent of 
accumulation : it renders the laying-up of store at the com- 
mand of individuals unlimitedly possible ;—whereas, but for 
its intervention, all gathering would be confined within cer- 
tain limits by the bulk of property, or by its decay, or the 
difficulty of its guardianship. ‘I will pull down my barns 
and build greater,” cannot be a daily saying ; and all material 
investment is enlargement of care. The national currency 
transfers the guardianship of the store to many ; and preserves 
to the original producer the right of re-entering on its posses- 

sion at any future period. 

73. (3.) It gives claim (practical, though not legal) to the 
return of equivalent wealth in any Kind. It is a transferable 
right, not merely to this or that, but to anything; and its 
power in this function is proportioned to the range of choice. 
If you give a child an apple or a toy, you give him a deter- 
minate pleasure, but if you give him a penny, an indeterminate 
one, proportioned to the range of selection offered by the 
shops in the village. The power of the world’s currency is 
similarly in proportion to the openness of the world’s fair, and, 
commonly, enhanced by the brilliancy of external aspect, 
rather than solidity of its wares. 

74. We have said that the currency consists of orders for 
equivalent goods. If equivalent, their quality must be guar- 
anteed. The kinds of goods chosen for specific claim must, 
therefore, be capable of test, while, also, that a store may be 
kept in hand to meet the call of the currency, smallness of 
bulk, with great relative value, is desirable ; and indestructi- 
bility, over at least a certain period, essential. 

Such indestructibility, and facility of being tested, are 


united in gold; its intrinsic value is great, and its imaginary — 
value greater; so that, partly through indolence, partly — 
through necessity and want of organization, most nations — 
have agreed to take gold for the only basis of their curren- 
cies ;—with this grave disadvantage, that its portability en- 
abling the metal to become an active part of the medium of 
exchange, the stream of the currency itself becomes opaque 
with gold—half currency and half commodity, in unison of 
functions which partly neutralize, partly enhance each other’s _ 
force. ‘oe 
75. They partly neutralize, since in so far as the gold ig 
commodity, it is bad currency, because liable to sale ; and in 
so far as it is currency, it is bad commodity, because its ex- 
change value interferes with its practical use. Especially its 
employment in the higher branches of the arts becomes un- 
safe on account of its liability to be melted down for exchange. 4 

Again. They partly enhance, since in so far as the gold 
has acknowledged intrinsic value, it is good currency, be- 
cause everywhere acceptable ; and in so far as it has legal 
exchangeable value, its worth as a commodity is increased. 
We want no gold in the form of dust or crystal ; but we seek 
for it coined, because in that form it will pay baker and 
butcher. And this worth in exchange not only absorbs a 
large quantity in that use,* but greatly increases the effect 


* [Read and think over, the following note very carefully. ] 

The waste of labour in obtaining the gold, though it cannot be 
estimated by help of any existing data, may be understood in its 
bearing on entire economy by supposing it limited to transactions — 
between two persons. If two farmers in Australia have been ex- 
changing corn and cattle with each other for years, keeping their 
accounts of reciprocal debt in any simple way, the sum of the posses~ — 
sions of either would not be diminished, though the part of it which 
was lent or borrowed were only reckoned by marks on a stone, or 
notches on a tree ; and the one counted himself accordingly, so many 
scratches, or so many notches, better than the other. But it would 
soon be seriously diminished if, discovering gold in their fields, ea 
resolved only to accept golden counters for a reckoning; and accord- 
ingly, whenever he wanted a sack of corn or a cow, was obliged to ga 
and wash sand for a week before he could get the means of giving 
receipt for them. 
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on the imagination of the quantity used in the arts. Thus, 
in brief, the force of the functions is increased, but their 
precision blunted, by their unison. 

76. These inconveniences, however, attach to gold as a 
basis of currency on account of its portability and precious- 
ness. But afar greater inconvenience attaches to it as the 
only legal basis of currency. Imagine gold to be only attain- 
able in masses weighing several pounds each, and its value, 
like that of malachite or marble, proportioned to its large- 
ness of bulk ;—it could not then get itself confused -with the 
currency in daily use, but it might still remain as its basis ; 
and this second inconvenience would still affect it, namely, 
that its significance as an expression of debt varies, as that 
of every other article would, with the popular estimate of its 
desirableness, and with the quantity offered in the market. 
My power of obtaining other goods for gold depends always 
on the strength of public passion for gold, and on the limita- 
tion of its quantity, so that when either of two things happen 
—that the world esteems gold less, or finds it more easily— 
my right of claim is in that degree effaced ; and it has been 
even gravely maintained that a discovery of a mountain of 
gold would cancel the National Debt ; in other words, that 
men may be paid for what costs much in what costs nothing. 
Now, it is true that there is little chance of sudden convul- 
sion in this respect ; the world will not so rapidly increase in 
wisdom as to despise gold on a sudden; and perhaps may 
[for a little time] desire it more eagerly the more easily it is 
obtained ; nevertheless, the right of debt ought not to rest 
on a basis of imagination ; nor should the frame of a national 
currency vibrate with every miser’s panic, and every merchant’s 
imprudence. 

77. There are two methods of avoiding this insecurity, 
which would have been fallen upon long ago, if, instead of 
calculating the conditions of the supply of gold, men had 
only considered how the world might live and manage its 
affairs without gold at all.* One is, to base the currency on 


*Itis difficult to estimate the curious futility of discussions such as 
- that which lately occupied a section of the British Association, on the 


substances of truer intrinsic value ; the other, to base i 
several substances instead of one. IfIcan only claim gol 
the discovery of a golden mountain starves me; but if I ¢a 
claim bread, the discovery of a continent of corn-fields n 
not trouble me. If, however, I wish to exchange my bread 
for other things, a good harvest will for the time limit my 
power in this respect ; but if I can claim either bread, iron, 
or silk at pleasure, the standard of value has three feet instead 
of one, and will be proportionately firm. Thus, ultimately, 
the steadiness of currency depends upon the breadth of its 
base ; but the difficulty of organization increasing with this — 
breadth, the discovery of the condition at once safest and 

most convenient* can only be by long analysis, which must 
for the present be deferred. Gold or silver + may always be 
retained in limited use, as a luxury of coinage and question. 
less standard, of one weight and alloy among all nations, vary- 

ing only in the die. The purity of coinage, when metallic, is 
closely indicative of the honesty of the system of revenue, an 
even of the general dignity of the State.t 


absorption of gold, while no one can produce even the simplest of the 
data necessary for the inquiry. To take the first occurring one,—Wh 
means have we of ascertaining the weight of gold employed this year in 
the toilettes of the women of Europe (not to speak of Asia); and, sup- 
posing it known, what means of conjecturing the weight by which, ne 
year, their fancies, and the changes of style among their jewellers, w 
diminish or increase it ? aye 
*See, in Pope’s epistle to Lord Bathurst, his sketch of the diffi 
ties and uses of a currency literally ‘‘ pecuniary ’—(consisting of he 
of cattle), 


‘* His Grace will game—to White’s a bull be led,” &c. 


+ Perhaps both; perhaps silver only. It may be found expedien 
ultimately to leave gold free for use in the arts. As a means of reck: 
oning, the standard might be, and in some cases has already been, 
entirely ideal.—See Mill’s Political Economy, book iii. chap. VII. at 
beginning. ‘ean 

{The purity of the drachma and zecchin were not without signifi- 
cance of the state of intellect, art, and policy, both in Athens and Ven- 
ice ;—a fact first impressed upon me ten years ago, when, in 
daguerreotypes at Venice, I found no purchaseable gold pure enoug. 
gild them with, except that of the old Venetian zecchin. 
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78. Whatever the article or articles may be which the national 
currency promises to pay, a premium on that article indicates 
bankruptcy of the government in that proportion, the division 
of its assets being restrained only by the remaining confidence 
of the holders of notes in the return of prosperity to the firm. 
Currencies of forced acceptance, or of unlimited issue, are 
merely various modes of disguising taxation, and delaying 
its pressure, until it is too late to interfere with the cause of 
pressure. To do away with the possibility of such disguise 
would have been among the first results of a true economical 
science, had any such existed; but there have been too many 
motives for the concealment, so long as it could by any arti- 
fices be maintained, to permit hitherto even the founding of 
such a science. 

79. And indeed, it is only through evil conduct, wilfully 
persisted in, that there is any embarrassment, either in the 
theory or working of currency. No exchequer is ever em- 
barrassed, nor is any financial question difficult of solution, 
when people keep their practice honest, and their heads cool. 
But when governments lose all office of pilotage, protection, 
or scrutiny ; and live only in magnificence of authorized lar- 
ceny, and polished mendicity ; or when the people, choosing 
Speculation (the s usually redundant in the spelling) instead 
of Toil, visit no dishonesty with chastisement, that each may 
with impunity take his dishonest turn ;—there are no tricks 
of financial terminology that will save them; all signature 
and mintage do but magnify the ruin they retard ; and even 
the riches that remain, stagnant or current, change only from 
the slime of Avernus to the sand of Phlegethon—gquicksand 
at the embouchure ;—land fluently recommended by recent 
auctioneers as “ eligible for building leases.” 

80. Finally, then, the power of true currency is fourfold. 

(1.) Credit power. Its worth in exchange, dependent on 
public opinion of the stability and honesty of the issuer. 

(2.) Real worth. Supposing the gold, or whatever else the 
currency expressly promises, to be required from the issuer, 
for all his notes; and that the eall cannot be met in full. 
Then the actual worth of the document would be, and its act- 
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ual worth at any moment is, therefore to be defined as, 
the division of the assets of the issuer would produce for 
(3.) The exchange power of its base. Granting that) 
can get five pounds in gold for our note, it remains a que 
tion how much of other things we can get for five pounds 
gold. The more of other things exist, and the less gold, t 
greater this power. 
(4.) The power over labour, exercised by the given casa 
of the base, or of the things to be got forit. The questior 
in this case is, how much work, and (question of question 
whose work, is to be had for the food which five pounds w: 
buy. This depends on the number of the population, on th 
gifts, and on their dispositions, with which, down to th 
slightest humours, and up to their strongest impulses, 
power of the currency varies. 
81. Such being the main conditions of national curren 
we proceed to examine those of the total currency, under th 
broad definition, “transferable acknowledgment of debt ;”* 


* Under which term, observe, we include all documents of de 
which, being honest, might be transferable, though they practicall 
not transferred ; while we exclude all documents which are in rea 
worthless, though in fact transferred temporarily, as bad money 
The document of honest debt, not transferred, is merely to paper cur 
rency as gold withdrawn from circulation is to that of bullion. Mue 
confusion has crept into the reasoning on this subject from the idea 
the withdrawal from circulation is a definable state, whereas it is 
graduated state, and indefinable. The sovereign in my pocket is’ 
drawn from circulation as long as I choose to keep it there. It 
otherwise withdrawn if I bury it, nor even if I choose to make it, 
others, into a golden cup, and drink out of them; since a rise in 
price of the wine, or of other things, may at any time cause me to m 
the cup and throw it back into currency; and the bullion operates 
the prices of the things in the market as directly, though not as fore 
while it is in the form of a cup as it does in the form of a sover 
No calculation can be founded on my humour in either case. If I 
to handle rouleaus, and therefore keep a quantity of gold, to play 
in the form of jointed basaltic columns, it is all one in its effect on 
market as if I kept it in the form of twisted filigree, or, steadily “* 
cus lamne,” beat the narrow gold pieces into broad ones, and din 
them. The probability is greater that I break the rouleau than t 
melt the plate; but the increased probability is not calculable. — 
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among the many forms of which there are in effect only two, 
distinctly opposed ; namely, the acknowledgments of debts 
which will be paid, and of debts which will not... Documents, 
whether in whole or part, of bad debt, being to those of 
good debt as bad money to bullion, we put for.the present 
these forms of imposture aside (as in analysing a metal we 
should wash it clear of dross), and then range, in thefr exact 
quantities, the true currency of the country on one’ side, and 
the store or property of the country on the other. We place 
gold, and all such substances, on the side of documents, as 
far as they operate by signature ;—on the side of store as far 
as they operate by value. Then the currency represents the 
quantity of debt in the country, and the store the quantity 
of its possession. The ownership of all the property is divided 
between the holders of currency and holders of store, and 
whatever the claiming value of the currency is at any moment, 
that value is to be deducted from the riches of the store- 
holders. 

82. Farther, as true currency represents by definition debts 
which will be paid, it represents either the debtor’s wealth, 
or his ability and willingness ; that is to say, either wealth ex- 
isting in his hands transferred to him by the creditor, or 
wealth which, as he is at some time surely to return it, he is 
either increasing, or, if diminishing, has the will and strength 
to reproduce. A sound currency therefore, as by its increase 
it represents enlarging debt, represents also enlarging means ; 
but in this curious way, that a certain quantity of it marks 
the deficiency of the wealth of the country from what it would 
have been if that currency had not existed.* In this respect 


documents are only withdrawn from the currency when cancelled, and 
bullion when it is so effectually lost as that the probability of finding it 
is no greater than of finding new gold in the mine. 

_ * For example, suppose an active peasant, having got his ground into 
good order and built himself a comfortable house, finding time still on 
his hands, sees one of his neighbours little able to work, and ill-lodged, 
and offers to build him also a house, and to put his land in order, on 
condition of receiving for a given period rent for the building and tithe 
of the fruits. The offer is accepted, and a document given promissory 
of rent and tithe. This note is money. It can only be good money if 
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it is like the detritus of a mountain; assume that it lies 
fixed angle, and the more the detritus, the larger must be 1 
mountain ; but it would have been larger still, had there 
none. 

83. Farther, though, as above stated, every man posse 
money has usually also some property beyond what is nec 
sary for his immediate wants, and men possessing prope 
usually also hold currency beyond what is necessary for th 
immediate exchanges, it mainly determines the class to whie 
they belong, whether in their eyes the money is an adjunct « 
the property, or the property of the money. In the first ¢ 
the holder’s pleasure is in his possessions, and in his mo: 
subordinately, as the means of bettering or adding to then 
In the second, his pleasure is in his money, and in his posse 
sions only as representing it. (In the first case the money 
as an atmosphere surrounding the wealth, rising from it 
raining back upon it; but in the second, itis as a delu 
with the wealth floating, and for the most part perishing i 
it.*) The shortest distinction between the men is that the 
wishes always to buy, and the other to sell. 

84. Such being the great relations of the classes, their 
eral characters are of the highest importance to the nati 
for on the character of the store-holders chiefly depend 
preservation, display, and serviceableness of its wealth ; 
that of the currency-holders, its distribution ; on that of b 
its reproduction. ri 

We shall, therefore, ultimately find it to be of incomparak 
greater importance to the nation in whose hands the thing 


the man who has incurred the debt so far recovers his strength as to 
able to take advantage of the help he has received, and meet th ; 
mand of the note; if he lets his house fall to ruin, and his fie 
waste, his promissory note will soon be valueless: but the existen 
the note at all is a consequence of his not having worked so stoutly as 
the other. Let him gain as much as to be able to pay back the enti 
debt ; the note is cancelled, and we have two rich store-holders and 
currency. 

[* You need not trouble yourself to make out the sentence in par 
thesis, unless you like, but do not think it is mere metaphor. Its 
a fact which I could not have stated so shortly, but by metaphor. ] 
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put, than how much of it is got ; and that the character of the 
holders may be conjectured by the quality of the store ; ter 
such and such a man always asks for such and such a thing ; 
nor only asks for it, but if it can be bettered, betters it: so 
that possession and possessor reciprocally act on each other, 
through the entire sum of national possession: The base na- 
tion, asking for base things, sinks daily to deeper vileness of 
nature and weakness in use; while the noble nation, asking 
for noble things, rises daily into diviner eminence in both ; 
the tendency to degradation being surely marked by “ éragia ;” 
that is to say, (expanding the Greek thought), by carelessness 
as to the hands in which things are put, consequent dispute 
for the acquisition of them, disorderliness in the accumulation 
of them, inaccuracy in the estimate of them, and bluntness in 
conception as to the entire nature of possession. 

85. The currrency-holders always increase in number and 
influence in proportion to the bluntness of nature and clumsi- 
ness of the store-holders ; for the less use people can make of 
things, the more they want of them, and the sooner weary of 
them, and want to change them for something else ; and all 
frequency of change increases the quantity and power of cur- 
rency. The large currency-holder himself ig essentially a per- 
son who never has been able to make up his mind as to what 
he will have, and proceeds, therefore, in vague collection and 
aggregation, with more and more infuriate passion, urged by 
complacency in progress, vacancy in idea, and pride of con- 
quest. 

While, however, there is this obscurity in the nature of 
possession of currency, there isa charm in the seclusion of it, 
which is to some people very enticing. In the enjoyment of 
real property, others must partly share. The groom hag 
some enjoyment of the stud, and the gardener of the garden ; 
but the money is, or seems, shut up ; it is wholly enviable. 
No one else can have part in any complacencies arising from 
it. 

The power of arithmetical comparison is also a great thing 
to unimaginative people. They know always they are so much 
better than they were, in money ; so much better than others, 
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in money; but wit cannot be so compared, nor chaz 
My neighbour cannot be convinced that I am wiser than 
is, but he can, that I am worth so much more ; and the un 
versality of the conviction is no less flattering than its ¢ re 
ness. Only a few can understand,—none measure—and fe 
will willingly adore, superiorities in other things ; but ev, 
body can understand money, everybody can count it, an 
most will worship it. 2 
86. Now, these various temptations to accumulation woul & 
be politically harmless if what was vainly accumulated had any 
fair chance of being wisely spent. For as accumulation 
not go on for ever, but must some day end in its reverse— 
this reverse were indeed a beneficial distribution and use 
irrigation from reservoir, the fever of gathering, though p 
ous to the gatherer, might be serviceable to the commu 
But it constantly happens (so constantly, that it may be stat 
as a political law having few exceptions), that what is unrea 
onably gathered is also unreasonably spent by the persons in 
whose hands it finally falls. Very frequently it is spen 
war, or else in a stupefying luxury, twice hurtful, both in 
ing indulged by the rich and witnessed by the poor. So 
the mal tener and mal dare are as correlative as complementa 
colours; and the circulation of wealth, which ought to 
soft, steady, strong, far-sweeping, and full of warmth, like t 
Gulf stream, being narrowed into an eddy, and concentrated 
on a point, changes into the alternate suction and surrender 
of Charybdis. Which is indeed, I doubt not, the true m 
ing of that marvellous fable, “infinite,” as Bacon a e . 
“in matter of meditation.” * 
87. It is a strange habit of wise humanity to spoil in eni 
mas only, so that the highest truths and usefullest laws 
be hunted for through whole picture-galleries of dreat 
which to the vulgar seem dreams only. Thus Homer, 
Greek tragedians, Plato, Dante, Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Goethe, have hidden all that is chiefly serviceable in t 
[* What follows, to the end of the chapter, was a note only, 1 in 


first printing ; but for after service, it is of more value than — oth 
part of the book, so I have put it into the main text. ] 
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work, and in all the various literature they absorbed and re- 
embodied, under types which have rendered it quite useless to 
the multitude. What is worse, the two primal declarers of 
moral discovery, Homer and Plato, are partly at issue; for 
Plato’s logical power quenched his imagination, and he be- 
came incapable of understanding the purely imaginative ele- 
ment either in poetry or painting: he therefore somewhat 
overrates the pure discipline of passionate art in song and 
music, and misses that of meditative art. There is, however, : 
a deeper reason for his distrust of Homer. His love of justice, 
and reverently religious nature, made him dread, as death, 
every form of fallacy; but chiefly, fallacy respecting the 
world to come (his own myths being only symbolic exponents 
of a rational hope). We shall perhaps now every day dis- 
cover more clearly how right Plato was in this, and feel our- 
selves more and more wonderstruck that men such as Homer 
and Dante (and, in an inferior sphere, Milton), not to speak 
of the great sculptors and painters of every age, have permit- 
ted themselves, though full of all nobleness and wisdom, to 
coin idle imaginations of the mysteries of eternity, and guide 
the faiths of the families of the earth by the courses of their 
own vague and visionary arts: while the indisputable truths 
of human life and duty, respecting which they all have but 
one voice, lie hidden behind these veils of phantasy, unsought, 
and often unsuspected. I will gather carefully, out of Dante 
and Homer, what, in this kind, bears on our subject, in its 
due place ; the first broad intention of their symbols may be 
sketched at once. 

88. The rewards of a worthy use of riches, subordinate to 
other ends, are shown by Dante in the fifth and sixth orbs of 
Paradise ; for the punishment of their unworthy use, three 
places are assigned; one for the avaricious and prodigal 
whose souls are lost, (Hell, canto 7) ; one for the avaricious 
and prodigal whose souls are capable of purification, (Purga- 
tory, canto 19) ; and one for the usurers, of whom none can 
be redeemed (Hell, canto 17). The first group, the largest in 
all hell (“gente piu che altrove troppa,” compare Virgil’s 
“que maxima turba”), meet in contrary currents, as the 


. Spoken of as that of degradation by the love of earth ; it 
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waves of Charybdis, casting weights at each other from o 
site sides. This weariness of contention is the chief ele 
of their torture ; so marked by the beautiful lines beginni 
“Or puoi, figliuol,” &c.: (but the usurers, who made 
money inactively, sit on the sand, equally without rest, 
ever. “Di qua, di la, soccorrien, &.) For it is not avari 
but contention for riches, leading to this double misuse 
them, which, in Dante’s light, is the unredeemable sin. T 
place of its punishment is guarded by Plutus, “the ere 
enemy,” and “la fiéra crudele,” a spirit quite different fr 
the Greek Plutus, who, though old and blind, is not eru 
and is curable, so as to become far-sighted. (od rudAds & 
6&0 B\érwv.—Plato’s epithets in first book of the Laws.) — 
more does this Dantesque type differ from the resplend 
Plutus of Goethe in the second part of Faust, who is the Pp 
sonified power of wealth for good or evil—not the passion for 
wealth ; and again from the Plutus of Spenser, who is t 
passion of mere aggregation. Dante’s Plutus is specially 
definitely the Spirit of Contention and Competition, or E 
Commerce ; because, as I showed before, this kind of co > 
merce ‘“‘makes all men strangers ;” his speech is therefore 
unintelligible, and no single soul of all those ruined by him 
has recognizable features. 

On the other hand, the redeemable sins of avarice and 
prodigality are, in Dante’s sight, those which are without d 
liberate or calculated operation. The lust, or lavishness, 
riches can be purged, so long as there has been no sery 
consistency of dispute and competition for them. The sin 


purified by deeper humiliation—the souls crawl on their bi 
les ; their chant is, “my soul cleaveth unto the dust.” B 
the spirits thus condemned are all recognizable, and even 
worst examples of the thirst for gold, which they are coi 
pelled to tell the histories of during the night, are of m 
swept by the passion of avarice into violent crime, but 2 
sold to its steady work. a 
89. The precept given to each of these spirits for its de 
liverance is—Turn thine eyes to the lucre (lure) which the 
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Eternal King rolls with the mighty wheels. Otherwise, the 
wheels of the “Greater Fortune,” of which the constellation 
is ascending when Dante’s dream begins. Compare George 


Herbert— 
“Lift up thy head ; 
Take stars for money ; stars, not to be told 
By any art, yet to be purchased.” 


And Plato’s notable sentence in the third book of the Polity. 
—‘“ Tell them they have divine gold and silver in their souls 
for ever; that they need no money stamped of men—neither 
may they otherwise than impiously mingle the gathering of 
the divine with the mortal treasure, for through that which the 
law of the multitude has coined, endless crimes have been done 
and suffered ; but in their’s is neither pollution nor sorrow.” 

90. At the entrance of this place of punishment an evil 
spirit is seen by Dante, quite other than the ‘Gran Nemico.” 
The great enemy is obeyed knowingly and willingly ; but this 
spirit—feminine—and called a Siren—is the “ Deceitfulness of 
riches,” dadry mXovrov of the Gospels, winning obedience by 
guile. This is the Idol of riches, made doubly phantasmal by 
Dante’s seeing her in a dream. She is lovely to look upon, 
and enchants by her sweet singing, but her womb is loath- 
some. Now, Dante does not call her one of the Sirens care- 
lessly, any more than he speaks of Charybdis carelessly ; 
and though he had got at the meaning of the Homeric fable 
only through Virgil's obscure tradition of it, the clue he has 
given us is quite enough. Bacon’s interpretation, “the Sirens, 
or pleasures,” which has become universal since his time, is 
opposed alike to Plato’s meaning and Homer’s. The Sirens 
are not pleasures, but Desires: in the Odyssey they are the 
phantoms of vain desire ; but in Plato’s Vision of Destiny, phan- 
toms of divine desire; singing each a different note on the 
circles of the distaff of Necessity, but forming one harmony, 
to which the three great Fates put words. Dante, however, 
adopted the Homeric conception of them, which was that 
they were demons of the Imagination, not carnal ; (desire of 
the eyes ; not lust of the flesh) ; therefore said to be daughters 
of the Muses. Yet not of the Muses, heavenly or historical 
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 ishment,—Pramnian wine, cheese, and flour; that is, wine, — 
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but of the Muse of pleasure; and they are at first wing 
because even vain hope excites and helps when first form 
but afterwards, contending for the possession of the imag 
nation with the Muses themselves, they are deprived of the 
wings. 7 

91. And thus we are to distinguish the Siren power fro 
the power of Circe, who is no daughter of the Muses, but 
the strong elements, Sun and Sea; her power is that of frank, 
and full vital pleasure, which, if governed and watche 
nourishes men ; but, unwatched, and having no “ moly,” bi 
terness or delay, mixed with it, turns men into beasts, but 
does not slay them,—leaves them, on the contrary, power of 4 
revival. She is herself indeed an Hadigoiesss ;—pure Animal — 
life ; transforming—or degrading—but always wonderful (she _ 
puts the stores on board the sha invisibly, and is gone again, 
like a ghost) ; even the wild beasts rejoice and are softene 
around her cave ; the transforming poisons she gives to men 
are mixed with no rich feast, but with pure and right nour- ~ 


milk, and corn, the three great sustainers of lifes is their _ 
own fault if these make swine of them; (see Appendix vi 
and swine are chosen merely as the type it consumption ; as __ 
Plato’s tay woAus, in the second book of the Polity, and per- 
haps chosen by Homer with a deeper knowledge of the like- 
ness in variety of nourishment, and internal form of body. 

“Et quel est, sil vous plait, cet audacieux animal 7 se 
permet @’étre biti au dedans comme une jolie petite fille?” _ 

“ Hélas! chére enfant, j’ai honte de le nommer, et il ne 
faudra pas m’en vouloir. C'est ... cest le cochon. Oo 
nest pas précisément flatteur ee yous; mais nous en 
sommes tous la, et si cela vous contrarie par trop, il faut aller 
vous plaindre au bon Dieu qui a voulu que les choses fusseu 
arrangées ainsi: seulement le cochon, qui ne pense qu’a man- 
ger, a l’estomac bien plus vaste que nous et c’est toujours un 
consolation.” —(Histoire d’une Bouchée de Pain, Lettre ix.) 

92. But the deadly Sirens are in all things opposed to t 
Circean power. They promise pleasure, but never give 
They nourish in no wise; but slay by slow death. 
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whereas they corrupt the heart and the head, instead of 
merely betraying the senses, there is no recovery from their 
power ; they do not tear nor scratch, like Scylla, but the men 
who have listened to them are poisoned, and waste away. 
Note that the Sirens’ field is covered, not merely with the 
bones, but with the skins, of those who have been consumed 
there. They address themselves, in the part of the song 
which Homer gives, not to the passions of Ulysses, but to his 
vanity, and the only man who ever came within hearing of 
them, and escaped untempted, was Orpheus, who silenced the 
vain imaginations by singing the praises of the gods. 

93. It is, then, one of these Sirens whom Dante takes as 
the phantasm or deceitfulness of riches ; but note further, 
that she says it was her song that deceived Ulysses. Look 
back to Dante’s account of Ulysses’ death, and we find it was 
not the love of money, but pride of knowledge, that betrayed 
him ; whence we get the clue to Dante’s complete meaning: 
that the souls whose love of wealth is pardonable have been 
first deceived into pursuit of it by a dream of its higher uses, 
or by ambition. His Siren is therefore the Philotimé of 
Spenser, daughter of Mammon— 


‘“¢ Whom all that folk with such contention 
Do flock about, my deare, my daughter is— 
Honour and dignitie from her alone 
Derived are.” 


By comparing Spenser's entire account of this Philotimé 
with Dante’s of the Wealth-Siren, we shall get at the full 
meaning of both poets ; but that of Homer les hidden much 
more deeply. For his Sirens are indefinite ; and they are de- 
sires of any evil thing ; power of wealth is not specially indi- 
cated by him, until, escaping the harmonious danger of im- 
agination, Ulysses has to choose between two practical ways 
of life, indicated by the two rocks of Scylla and Charybdis. 
The monsters that haunt them are quite distinct from the 
rocks themselves, which, having many other subordinate sig- 
nifications, are in the main Labour and Idleness, or getting 
and spending; each with its attendant monster, or betraying 


demon. The rock of gaining hasits summit in the cle 
visible, and not to be climbed ; that of spending is Jo 
marked by the cursed fig-tree, which has leaves, but no 
We know the type elsewhere ; and there is a curious lat 
aliusion to it by Dante when Jacopo di Sant’ Andrea, who 
ruined himself by profusion and committed suicide, scat 
the leaves of the bush of Lotto degli Agli, endeayvourin 
hide himself among them. We shall hereafter examine 
type completely ; here I will only give an approximate 
dering of Homer’s words, which have been obscured more by 
translation than even by tradition. = 
94. “They are overhanging rocks. The great waves of 
blue water break round them ; and the-*blessed Gods eall th 
the Wanderers. 
~ « By one of them no winged thing can pass—not even 
wild doves that bring ambrosia to their father Jove—but 
smooth rock seizes its sacrifice of them.” (Not even amb 
to be had without Labour. The word is peculiar—as a 
of anything is offered for sacrifice ; especially used of hea 
offering.) ‘‘ It reaches the wide beaces with its top, and 
dark blue cloud rests on it, and never passes ; neither does 
the clear sky hold it, in summer nor in harvest. . Nor 
any man climb it—not if he had twenty feet and hands, for 
it is smooth as though it were hewn. ee 
“And in the midst of it isa cave which is turned the way 
of hell. And therein dwells Scylla, whining for prey: her 
cry, indeed, is no louder than that of a newly-born whel 
but she herself is an awful thing—nor can any creature 
her face and be glad; no, though it were a god that ros 
against her. For she has twelve feet, all fore-feet, and s 
necks, and terrible heads on them ; and each has three r 
of teeth, full of black death. 
“But the opposite rock is lower than this, though bu’ 
bow-shot distant ; and upon it there is a great fig-tree, full 
leaves ; and under it the terrible Charybdis sucks down 
black water. Thrice in the day she sucks it down, and 
casts it up again : be not thou there when she sucks down 
Neptune himself could not save thee.” ) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


COMMERCE. 


95. As the currency conveys right of choice out of mam 
things in exchange for one, so Commerce is the agency b by 
which the the power of choice is obtained ; so that count 
producing only timber can obtain for fhe timber silk and 
gold ; or, naturally producing only jewels and frankincen 
can obtain for them cattle and corn. In this function; co: 
merce is of more importance to a country in proportion 
the limitations of its products, and the restlessness of 
fancy ;—generally of greater importance towards Northe 
latitudes. 
96. Commerce is necessary, however, not only to exchange — 
local products, but local skill. Labour requiring the agency a 
of fire can only be given abundantly in cold countries ; labour 
requiring suppleness of body and sensitiveness of foul 0! 
in warm ones; labour involving accurate vivacity of though 
only in temperate ones ; while peculiar imaginative action 
are produced by extremes of heat and cold, and of light a 
darkness. The production of great art is limited to climate 
warm enough to admit of repose in the open air, and cool” 
enough to render such repose delightful. Minor variations: 
modes of skill distinguish every locality. The labour which 
any place is easiest, is in that place cheapest ; and it beco: 
often desirable that products raised in one country should be 
wrought in another. Hence have arisen discussions on “ In 
national values ” which will be one day remembered as A 
curious exercises of the human mind. For it will be dis 
ered, in due course of tide and time, that international vile 
regulated just as inter-provincial or inter-parishional value 
Coals and hops are exchanged between Northumberland 


ire 


Kent on absolutely the same principles’as iron and wine be- 
tween Lancashire and Spain. The greater breadth of an arm 
of the sea increases the cost, but does not modify the princi- 
ple of exchange ; and a bargain written in two languages will 
have no other economical results than a bargain written in 
one. The distances of nations are measured, not by seas, 
but by ignorances; and their divisions determined, not by 
dialects, but by enmities.* 
97. Of course, a system of international values may always 
be constructed if we assume a relation of moral law to physi- 
al geography ; as, for instance, that it is right to cheat or 
rob across a river, though not across a road ; or across a sea, 
though not across a river, &c. ;—again, a system of such values 
may be constructed by assuming similar relations of taxation 
to physical geography ; as, for instance, that an article should 
be taxed in crossing a river, but not in crossing a road ; or 
in being carried fifty miles, but not in being carried five, &c. ; 
such positions are indeed not easily maintained when once put 
in logical form ; but one law of international value is main- 
tainable in any form : namely, that the farther your neighbour 
lives from you, and the less he understands you, the more you 
are bound to be true in your dealings with him ; because your 
power over him is greater in proportion to his ignorance, and 
his remedy more difficult in proportion to his distance.+ 
98. I have just said the breadth of sea increases the cost of 
exchange. Now note that exchange, or commerce, in itself, is 
always costly ; the sum of the value of the goods being dimin- 
ished by the cost of their conveyance, and by the maintenance 
of the persons employed in it ; so thatit is only when there is 
advantage to both producers (in getting the one thing for the 
[* I have repeated the substance of this and the next paragraph so 
often since, that I am ashamed and weary. The thing is too true, and 
too simple, it seems, for anybody ever to believe. Meantime, the theo- 
ries of ‘‘ international values,” as explained by Modern Political Econ- 
omy, have brought about last year’s pillage of France by Germany, and 
the affectionate relations now existing in consequence between the in- 
habitants of the right and left banks of the Rhine. ] 


[t I wish some one would examine and publish accurately the late 
dealings of the Governors of the Cape with the Cafiirs, | 
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other) greater than the loss in conveyance, that the excha 
is expedient. And it can only be justly conducted when t 
porters kept by the producers (commonly called merchan 
expect mere pay, and not profit.* For in just commerce there 
are but three parties—the two persons or societies exchang- 
ing, and the agent or agents of exchange ; the value of the 
things to be exchanged is known by both the exchangers, and 
each receives equal value, neither gaining nor losing (for what- 
ever one gains the other loses). The intermediate agent is” 
paid a known per-centage by both, partly for labour in con- 
veyance, partly for care, knowledge, and risk ; every attempt : 
at concealment of the amount of the pay iad either ef 
fort on the part of the agent to obtain unjust profit, or effort — @ 
on the part of the exchangers to refuse him just pay. But for 
the most part it is the first, namely, the effort on the part of 
the merchant to obtain larger profit (so-called) by ayia = 
cheap and selling dear. pee part, indeed, of this larger 
gain is deserved, and might be openly demanded, because it os 
is the reward of the meceleets knowledge, and foresight ob # 
probable necessity ; but the greater part of such gain is un-— a 
just ; and unjust in this most fatal way, that it depends, first, — 

on keeping the exchangers ignorant of the exchange value of — 
the articles ; and, secondly, on taking advantage of the buyer's 
need and the seller’s poverty. It is, therefore, one of the es- 
sential, and quite the most fatal, forms of usury ; for usury 
means merely taking an exorbitant + sum for the use of any- — 
thing ; and it is no matter whether the exorbitance is on loan - 
or exchange, on rent or on price—the essence of the usury 
being that it is obtained by advantage of opportunity or ne- 
cessity, and not as due reward for labour. All the great 


[* By ‘‘ pay,” I mean wages for labour or skill; by “ profit,” gain 
dependent on the state of the market. | 

[+ Since I wrote this, I have worked out the question of into 
money, which always, until lately, had embarrassed and defeated me 
and I find that the payment of interest of any amount whatever is real 
‘Cusury,” and entirely unjustifiable. I was shown this chiefly by th 
pamphlets issued by Mr. W. C. Sillar, though I greatly regret the impa- 
tience which causes Mr. Sillar to regard usury as the radical crime in po 
litical economy. ‘There are others worse, that act with it.] 
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- thinkers, therefore, have held it to be unnatural and impious, 
in so far as it feeds on the distress of others, or their folly.* 
Nevertheless, attempts to repress it by law must for ever be 
ineffective ; though Plato, Bacon, and the First Napoleon—all 
three of them men who knew somewhat more of humanity 
than the “British merchant” usually does—tried their hands 
at it, and have left some (probably) good moderative forms of 
law, which we will examine in their place. But the only final 
check upon it must be radical purifying of the national char. 
acter, for being, as Bacon calls it, “ concessum propter duri- 
tiem cordis,” it is to be done away with by touching the heart 
only ; not, however, without medicinal law—as in the case cf 
the other permission, ‘‘propter duritiem.” But in this more 
than in anything (though much in all, and though in this he 
would not himself allow of their application, for his own laws 
against usury are sharp enough), Plato’s words in the fourth 
book of the Polity are true, that neither drugs, nor charms, 
nor burnings, will touch a deep-lying political sore, any more 
than a deep bodily one; but only right and utter change of 
constitution: and that ‘they do but lose their labour who 
think that by any tricks of law they can get the better of 
these mischiefs of commerce, and see not that they hew ata 
Hydra.” 

99. And indeed this Hydra seems so unslayable, and sin 
sticks so fast between the joinings of the stones of buying 

“and selling, that “to trade” in things, or literally “cross- 
give” them, has warped itself, by the instinct of nations, into 
their worst word for fraud ; for, because in trade there cannot 
but be trust, and it seems also that there cannot but also be 
injury in answer to it, what is merely fraud between enemies 
becomes treachery among friends: and “trader,” “ traditor,” 
and “traitor” are but the same word. For which simplicity 
of language there is more reason than at first appears : for 
as in true commerce there is no “profit,” so in true com- 
merce there is no “sale.” The idea of sale is that of an 


* Hence Dante’s companionship of Cahors, Jnf., canto xi., supported 
by the view taken of the matter throughout the middle ages, in common 
with the Greeks. - 


os ee eke 


interchange between enemies respectively endeavouring to g 
the better one of another ; but commerce is an exchange b 
tween friends ; and there is no desire but that it should be 
just, any more than there would be between members of the 
same family.* The moment there is a bargain over the pot- 
tage, the family relation is dissolved :—typically, “ the days of — 
mourning for my father are at hand.” Whereupon follows — 
the resolve, “then will I slay my brother.” a 
100. This inhumanity of mercenary commerce is the more _ 
notable because it is a fulfilment of the law that the corrup- 
tion of the best is the worst. For as, taking the body nat- 
ural for symbol of the body politic, the governing and form- 
ing powers may be likened to the brain, and the labourmg 
to the limbs, the mercantile, presiding over circulation and oa 
communication of things in changed utilities, is symbolized - 
by the heart; and, if that hardens, all is lost. And this is oi 
the ultimate lesson which the leader of English intellect meant a 
for us, (a lesson, indeed, not all his own, but part of the old 
wisdom of humanity), in the tale of the Merchant of Venice ; 
in which the true and incorrupt merchant,—kind and free be- 
yond every other Shakspearian conception of men,—is opposed 
to the corrupted merchant, or usurer ; the lesson being deep- 
ened by the expression of the strange hatred which the cor- 
rupted merchant bears to the pure one, mixed with intense $9 
scorn,— ; sas 
«This is the fool that lent out money gratis ; look to him, © 
jailer,” (as to lunatic no less than criminal) the enmity, ob-_ 
serve, having its symbolism literally carried out by being — 
aimed straight at the heart, and finally foiled by a literal ap- — 
peal to the great moral law that flesh and blood cannot be 
weighed, enforced by “ Portia” + (“Portion”), the type of di- 


[* I do not wonder when I re-read this, that people talk about my 
‘‘sentiment.” But there is no sentiment whatever in the matter. Iti 
a hard and bare commercial fact, that if two people deal together who 
don’t try to cheat each other, they will in a given time, make more money — 
out of each other than if they do. See § 104.] 

} Shakspeare would certainly never have chosen this name had he 
been forced to retain the Roman spelling. Like Perdita, ‘‘lost lady, 
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vine Fortune, found, not in gold, nor in silver, but in lead, 
that is to say, in endurance and patience, not in splendour ; 
and finally taught by her lips also, declaring, instead of the 
law and quality of ‘‘merces,” the greater law and quality of 
mercy, which is not strained, but drops as the rain, blessing 
him that gives and him that takes. And observe that this 
“mercy” is not the mean “ Misericordia,” but the miglity 
*“‘Gratia,” answered by Gratitude, (observe Shylock’s leaning 
on the, to him detestable, word, gratis, and compare the re- 
lations of Grace to Equity given in the second chapter of the 
second book of the Memorabilia ;) that is to say, it is the gra- 
cious or loving, instead of the strained, or competing manner, 
of doing things, answered, not only with “merces” or pay, 
but with “merci” or thanks. And this is indeed the mean- 
ing of the great benediction “‘Grace, mercy, and peace,” for 
there can be no peace without grace, (not even by help of 
rifled cannon), nor even without triplicity of graciousness, for 
the Greeks, who began but with one Grace, had to open their 
scheme into three before they had done. 

101. With the usual tendency of long repeated thought, 
to take the surface for the deep, we have conceived these 
goddesses as if they only gave loveliness to gesture ; whereas 


or Cordelia, ‘‘ heart-lady,” Portia is ‘“‘fortune” lady. The two great 
relative groups of words, Fortuna, fero, and fors—Portio, porto, and 
pars (with the lateral branch, op-portune, im-portune, opportunity, &c.), 
are of deep and intricate significance ; their various senses of bringing, 
abstracting, and sustaining being all centralized by the wheel (which 
bears and moves at once), or still better, the ball (spera) of Fortune,— 
“Volve sua spera, e beata si gode:” the motive power of this wheel 
distinguishing its goddess from the fixed majesty of Necessitas with her 
iron nails ; or avdéy«n, with her pillar of fire and iridescent orbits, fixed 
at the centre. Portus and porta, and gate in its connexion with gain, 
form another interesting branch group; and Mors, the concentration of 
delaying, is always to be remembered with Fors, the concentration of 
bringing and bearing, passing on into Fortis and Fortitude. 

[This note is literally a mere memorandum for the future work which 
Tam now completing in Fors Clavigera ; it was printed partly in vanity, 
but also with real desire to get people to share the interest I found in 


the careful study of the leading words in noble languages. Compare 
the next note. ] 
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their true function is to give graciousness to deed, the oth 
loveliness arising naturally out of that. In which functi 
Charis becomes Charitas ;* and has a name and praise ey 
ereater than that of Faith or Truth, for these may be mai 
tained sullenly and proudly ; but Charis is in her countenance 
always gladdening (Aglaia), and in her service instant and — 
humble ; and the true wife of Vulcan, or Labour. And it ig 
not until her sincerity of function is lost, and her mere beauty 
contemplated instead of her patience, that she is born again — 
of the foam flake, and becomes Aphrodité ; and it is then only — 
that she becomes capable of joining herself to war and to the 

enmities of men, instead of to labour and their services, — 
Therefore the fable of Mars and Venus is chosen by Homer, - 
picturing himself as Demodocus, to sing at the games in the 
court of Aleinous. Phezeacia is the Homeric island of Atlantis; 
an image of noble and wise government, concealed, (how — 
slightly !) merely by the change of a short vowel for a long — 


* As Charis becomes Charitas, the word ‘‘ Cher,” or *‘ Dear,”’ passes 
from Shylock’s sense of it (to buy cheap and sell dear) into Antonio's 
sense of it: emphasized with the final 7 in tender *‘ Cheri,” and hushed 
to English calmness in our noble ‘‘ Cherish.”” The reader must not think 
that any care can be misspent in tracing the connexion and power of the _ 
words which we have to use in the sequel. (See Appendix VI.) Much 
education sums itself in making men economize their words, and under- 
stand them. Nor is it possible to estimate the harm which has been — 
done, in matters of higher speculation and conduct, by loose verbiage, 
though we may guess at it by observing the dislike which people show 
to having anything about their religion said to them in simple words, be- _ 
cause then they understand it. Thus congregations meet weekly to im- 
voke the influence of a Spirit of Life and Truth; yet if any part of that — 
character were intelligibly expressed to them by the formulas of the 
service, they would be offended. Suppose, for instance, in the closing 
benediction, the clergyman were to give vital significance to the vague 
word ‘‘ Holy,” and were to say, ‘‘ the fellowship of the Helpful and 
Honest Ghost be with you, and remain with you always,” what would 
be the horror of many, first at the irreverence of so intelligible an ex — 
pression; and secondly, at the discomfortable occurrence of the sus 
picion that while throughout the commercial dealings of the week they =. 
had denied the propriety of Help, and possibility of Honesty, the Per 2 
son whose company they had been now asking to be blessed with could a 
have no fellowship with cruel people or knaves. 3 
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one in the name of its queen ; yet misunderstood by all later 
writers, (even by Horace, in his ‘‘pinguis, Pheeaxque ”). 
That fable expresses the perpetual error of men in thinking 
that grace and dignity can only be reached by the soldier, and 
never by the artisan ; so that commerce and the useful arts 
have had the honour and beauty taken away, and only the 
Fraud and Pain left to them, with the lucre. Which is, in- 
deed, one great reason of the continual blundering about the 
offices of government with respect to commerce. The higher 
classes are ashamed to employ themselves in it; and though 
ready enough to fight for (or occasionally against) the people, 
—to preach to them,—or judge them, will not break bread for 
them ; the refined upper servant who has willingly looked 
after the burnishing of the armoury and ordering of the 
library, not liking to set foot in the larder. 

102. Farther still. As Charis becomes Charitas on the one 
side, she becomes—better still—Chara, Joy, on the other ; 
or rather this is her very mother’s milk and the beauty of her 
childhood ; for God brings no enduring Love, nor any other 
good, out of pain ; nor out of contention ; but out of joy and 
harmony. And in this sense, human and divine, music and 
gladness, and the measures of both, come into her name ; 
and Cher becomes full-vowelled Cheer, and Cheerful; and 
Chara opens into Choir and Choral.* 

103. And lastly. As Grace passes into Freedom of action, 
Charis becomes Eleutheria, or Liberality ; a form of liberty 


quite curiously and intensely different from the thing usually 

* rd wey obv HAAG (Ga odK exew alcOnow Tay év Tals Kihoect Takewy 
odd dratiay, ois 3h pududs dvoua Kal &ouovia: Auiv Bt ods ele Omev ToVvs 
@eovs (Apollo, the Muses, and Bacchus—the grave Bacchus, that is— 
ruling the choir of age ; or Bacchus restraining ; ‘seva tene, cum Bere- 
cyntio cornu, tympana,’ &.) cvyxopevtas 3é8006at, rovrous eva 
kal tovs deddénoTas Thy EvpuOudy Te Kad évappdvioy alo@now pe? Hdovqs . . . 
Xépovs Te dvowanevar mapd ris yapas Eudvrov dvoua.” ‘Other animals 
have no perception of order nor of disorder in motion ; but for us, 
Apollo and Bacchus and the Muses are appointed to mingle in our 
dances ; and these are they who have given vs the sense of delight in 
rhythm and harmony. And the name of choir, choral dance, (we may 
believe, ) came from chara (delight\.’—Zaws, book ii. 


understood by “ Liberty” in modern language : indeed, much 
more like what some people would call slavery : for a Greek 
always understood, primarily, by liberty, deliverance from the 
law of his own passions (or from what the Christian writers 
call bondage of corruption), and this a complete liberty : not 
being merely safe from the Siren, but also unbound from the 
mast, and not having to resist the passion, but making it fawn 
upon, and follow him—(this may be again partly the meaning 
of the fawning beasts about the Circean cave; so, again, 
George Herbert— 


Correct thy passion’s spite, 
Then may the beasts draw thee to happy light)— 


And it is only in such generosity that any man becomes 
capable of so governing others as to take true part in any 
system of national economy. Nor is there any other eternal 
distinction between the upper and lower classes than this 
form of liberty, Eleutheria, or benignity, in the one, and its 
opposite of slavery, Douleia, or malignity, in the other; the 
separation of these two orders of men, and the firm govern- 
ment of the lower by the higher, being the first conditions of 
possible wealth and economy in any state,—the Gods giving 
it no greater gift than the power to discern its true freemen, 
and “ malignum spernere vulgus.” 

104. While I have traced the finer and higher laws of this 
matter for those whom they concern, I have also to note 
the material law—vulgarly expressed in the proverb, ‘‘ Hon- 
esty is the best policy.” That proverb is indeed wholly inap- 
plicable to matters of private interest. It is not true that 
honesty, as far as material gain is concerned, profits individ- 
uals. A clever and cruel knave will in a mixed society al- 
ways be richer than an honest person can be. But Honesty 
is the best “policy,” if policy mean practice of State. For 
fraud gains nothing in a State. It only enables the knaves in 
it to live at the expense of honest people; while there is for 
every act of fraud, however small, a loss of wealth to the 
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community. Whatever the fraudulent person gains, some 
other person loses, as fraud produces nothing ; and there is, 
besides, the loss of the time and thought spent in accomplish- 
ing the fraud, and of the strength otherwise obtainable by 
mutual help (not to speak of the fevers of anxiety and jealousy 
in the blood, which are a heavy physical loss, as I will show in 
due time). Practically, when the nation is deeply corrupt, 
cheat answers to cheat ; every one is in turn imposed upon, 
and there is to the body politic the dead loss of the ingenuity, 
together with the incalculable mischief of the injury to each 
defrauded person, producing collateral effect unexpectedly. 
My neighbour sells me bad meat: I sell him in return flawed 
iron. We neither of us get one atom of pecuniary advantage 
on the whole transaction, but we both suffer unexpected in- 
convenience ; my men get scurvy, and his cattle-truck runs 
off the rails. 

105. The examination of this form of Charis must, there- 
fore, lead us into the discussion of the principles of govern- 
ment in general, and especially of that of the poor by the 
rich, discovering how the Graciousness joined with the Great- 
ness, or Love with Majestas, is the true Dei Gratia, or Divine 
Right, of every form and manner of King; 1. e., specifically, 
of the thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, and powers 
of the earth :—of the thrones, stable, or “ruling,” literally 
right-doing powers (‘rex eris, recte si facies” ) :—of the dom- 
inations—lordly, edifying, dominant and harmonious powers ; 
chiefly domestic, over the “built thing,” domus, or house ; 
and inherently twofold, Dominus and Domina; Lord and 
Lady :—of the Princedoms, pre-eminent, incipient, creative, 
and demonstrative powers ; thus poetic and mercantile, in the 
“princeps carmen deduxisse ” and the merchant-prince :—of 
the Virtues or Courages ; militant, guiding, or Ducal powers : 
—and finally of the Strengths, or Forces pure ; magistral 
_ powers, of the More over the less, and the forceful and free 
over the weak and servile elements of life. 

Subject enough for the next paper, involving ‘‘ economical ” 
principles of some importance, of which, for theme, here is a 
sentence, which I do not care to translate, for it would sound 


ever uttered by man ; Bn may ke meditated over, or | 
through, in the cue by any one who will take th 
pains :— 


Ap’ obv, bowep trmos TG bvemorhuom pev eyxeipodyTs BE xphaOa Cul 
éorly, obrw Kal adeAds, Bray Tis adTE wh emirdpevos eyxep XpIcba, Sia 
éoTt; , 


fh 


[* My way now, is to say things plainly, if I can, whether they soun 
harsh or not ;—this is the translation—‘‘ Is it possible, then, that 
horse is only a mischief to any one who attempts to use him without 
at knowing how, so also our brother, if we attempt to use him with 
oe knowing how, may be a mischief to us ?’”] 
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CHAPTER V. 
GOVERNMENT. 


106. Ir remains for us, as I stated in the close of the last 
chapter, to examine first the principles of government in 
general, and then those of the government of the Poor by 
the Rich. 

The government of a state consists in its customs, laws, 
and councils, and their enforcements. 


I. Customs. 

As one person primarily differs from another by fineness 
of nature, and, secondarily, by fineness of training, so also, 
a polite nation differs from a savage one, first, by the refine- 
ment of its nature, and secondly by the delicacy of its cus- 
toms. 

In the completeness of custom, which is the nation’s self- 
government, there are three stages—first, fineness in method 
of doing or of being ;—called the manner or moral of acts; 
secondly, firmness in holding such method after adoption, so 
that it shall become a habit in the character : 7. é., & constant 
“having” or “ behaving ;” and, lastly, ethical power in per- 
formance and endurance, which is the skill following on 
habit, and the ease reached by frequency of right doing. 

The sensibility of the nation is indicated by the fineness of 
its customs ; its courage, continence, and self-respect by its 
persistence in them. 

By sensibility I mean its natural perception of beauty, 
fitness, and rightness; or of what is lovely, decent, and 
just : faculties dependent much on race, and the primal signs 
of fine breeding in man; but cultivable also by education, 
and necessarily perishing without it. True education has, 
indeed, no other function than the development of these. 
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faculties, and of the relative will. It has been the great error 
of modern intelligence to mistake science for education. You 
do not educate a man by telling him what he knew not, but 
by making him what he was not. 

And making him what he will remain for ever: for no 
wash of weeds will bring back the faded purple. And in 
that dyeing there are two processes—first, the cleansing and 
wringing-out, which is the baptism with water ; and then the 
infusing of the blue and scarlet colours, gentleness and justice, 
which is the baptism with fire. 

107.* The customs and manners of a sensitive and highly- 
trained race are always Vital: that is to say, they are orderly 
manifestations of intense life, like the habitual action of the 
fingers of amusician. The customs and manners of a vile and 
rude race, on the contrary, are conditions of decay : they are 
not, properly speaking, habits, but incrustations ; not re- 
straints, or forms, of life; but gangrenes, noisome, and the 
beginnings of death. 

And generally, so far as custom attaches itself to indolence 
instead of action, and to prejudice instead of perception, it 
takes this deadly character, so that thus 


Custom hangs upon us with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life. 


But that weight, if it become impetus, (living instead of 
dead weight) is just what gives value to custom, when it 
works with life, instead of against it. 

108. The high ethical training of a nation implies perfect 
Grace, Pitifulness, and Peace ; it is irreconcilably inconsistent 
with filthy or mechanical employments,—with the desire of 
money,—and with mental states of anxiety, jealousy, or in- 


difference to pain. The present insensibility of the upper 


classes of Europe to the surrounding aspects of suffering, 


uncleanness, and crime, binds them not only into one responsi- 
bility with the sin, but into one dishonour with the foulness, 


[* Think over this paragraph carefully; it should have been much 


expanded to be quite intelligible ; but it contains all that I want it 
contain. ] 
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which rot at their thresholds. The crimes daily recorded in 
the police-courts of London and Paris (and much more those 
which are unrecorded) are a disgrace to the whole body poli- 
tic ;* they are, as in the body natural, stains of disease on a 
face of delicate skin, making the delicacy itself frightful. 
Similarly, the filth and poverty permitted or ignored in the 
midst of us are as dishonourable to the whole social body, as 
in the body natural it is to wash the face, but leave the hands 
and feet foul. Christ's way is the only true one: begin at the 
feet ; the face will take care of itself. 

109. Yet, since necessarily, in the frame of a nation, noth- 
ing but the head can be of gold, and the feet, for the work 
they have to do, must be part of iron, part of clay ;—foul or 
mechanical work is always reduced by a noble race to the 
minimum in quantity ; and, even then, performed and en- 
dured, not without sense of degradation, as a fine temper is 
wounded by the sight of the lower offices of the body. The 
highest conditions of human society reached hitherto have 
cast such work to slaves ; but supposing slavery of a politi- 
cally defined kind to be done away with, mechanical and foul 
employment must, in all highly organized states, take the as- 
pect either of punishment or probation. All criminals should 
at once be set to the most dangerous and painful forms of it, 
especially to work in mines and at furnaces,+ so as to relieve 


* “The ordinary brute, who flourishes in the very centre of ornate 
life, tells us of unknown depths on the verge of which we totter, being 
bound to thank our stars every day we live that there is not a general 
outbreak, and a revolt from the yoke of civilization.”— Times leader, 
Dec, 25, 1862. Admitting that our stars are to be thanked for our safety, 
whom are we'to thank for the danger ? 

+ Our politicians, even the best of them, regard only the distress 
caused by the failure of mechanical labour. The degradation caused 
by its excess is a far more serious subject of thought, and of future fear. 
I shall examine this part of our subject at length hereafter. There can 
hardly be any doubt, at present, cast on the truth of the above passages, 
as all the great thinkers are.unanimous on the matter. Plato’s words 
are terrific in their scorn and pity whenever he touches on the mechan- 
ical arts. He calls the men employed in them not even human, but 
partially and diminutively human, ‘‘ar@pwzricko1,” and opposes such 
work to noble occupations, not merely as prison is opposed to freedom 
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portion should be done by the upper classes ;—bodily health, 
sufficient contrast and repose for the mental functions, being u 
attainable without it ; what necessarily inferior labour rema 
to be done, as Se in manufactures, should, and always: 
will, when the relations of society are reverent and harmoni- 
ous, fall to the lot of those who, for the time, are fit for noth- 
ing better. For as, whatever the perfectness of the educa- 
tional system, there must remain infinite differences between 
the natures and capacities of men ; and these differing natures 
are generally rangeable under the two qualities of lordly, (or 
tending towards rule, construction, and harmony), and servile _ 


he 


(or tending towards misrule, destruction, and discord) ; and, | 


but as a convict’s dishonoured prison is to the temple (escape from them ~ 
being like that of a criminal to the sanctuary) ; and the destruction — na 
caused by them being of soul no less than body.— Rep. vi. 9. Compare _ 
Laws, v.11. Xenophon dwells on the evil of occupations at the fur- * 
mace and especially their ‘‘aoxoAla, want of leisure.”—Hcon. i 4 id 
(Modern England, with all its pride of education, has lost that first sense = 
of the word ‘school ;” and till it recover that, it will find no other 
rightly.) His word for the harm tothe soul is to ‘* break” it, as we say 
of the heart.—Zcon. i.6. And herein, also, is the root of the scorn, 
otherwise apparently most strange and cruel, with which Homer, Dante, — a 
and Shakspeare always speak of the populace ; for it is entirely true 4 
that, in great states, the lower orders are low by nature as well asby a 
task, being precisely that part of the commonwealth which has been a) 
thrust down for its coarseness or unworthiness (by coarseness 1 mean 
especially insensibility and irreverence—the ‘‘‘ profane” of Horace); — 
and when this ceases to be so, and the corruption and profanity are in — 
the higher instead of the lower orders, there arises, first, helpless confu- - 
sion ; then, if the lower classes ares power, ensues swift revolution, - 
and they get it; but if neither the populace nor their rulers deserve it, 
there follows mere darkness and dissolution, till, out of the putrid ele- 
ments, some new capacity of order rises, like grass on a grave; if not, 
there is no more hope, nor shadow of turning, for that nation. Atropos 
has her way with it. 
So that the law of national health is like that of a great lake or sea, 
in perfect but slow circulation, letting the dregs fall continually to’ 
lowest place, and the clear water rise ; yet so as that there shall be 
neglect of the lower orders, but perfect supervision and sympathy, 
that if one member suffer, all members shall suffer with it. : 


oe 
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since the lordly part is only in a state of profitableness while 
ruling, and the servile only in a state of redeemableness while 
serving, the whole health of the state depends on the mani- 
fest separation of these two elements of its mind ; for, if the 
servile part be not separated and rendered visible in service, 
it mixes with, and corrupts, the entire body of the state ; and 
if the lordly part be not distinguished, and set to rule, it is 
crushed and lost, being turned to no account, so that the 
rarest qualities of the nation are all given to it in vain.* 


IL. Laws. 

110. These are the definitions and bonds of custom, or of 
what the nation desires should become custom. 

Law is either archic,+ (of direction), meristic, (of division), 
or critic, (of judgment). 

Archic law is that of appointment and precept: it defines 
what is and is not to be done. 

Meristic law is that of balance and distribution: it defines 
what is and is not to be possessed. 

Critic law is that of discernment and award: it defines 
what is and is not to be suffered. 


111. A. Arcutc Law. If we choose to unite the laws of 


precept and distribution under the head of “ statutes,” all law 

* “ Ovtyns, Kal BAAwS yryvouevns.” (Little, and that little born in vain.) 
The bitter sentence never was so true as at this day. 

[t This following note is a mere cluster of memoranda, but I keep it 
for reference.] Thetic, or Thesmic, would perhaps be a better term 
than archic; but liable to be confused with some which we shall want 
relating to Theoria. The administrators of the three great divisions of 
law are severally Archons, Merists, and Dicasts. The Archons are the 
true princes, or beginners of things ; or leaders (as of an orchestra). 
The Merists are properly the Domini, or Lords of houses and nations. 
The Dicasts, properly, the judges, and that with Olympian justice, 
which reaches to heaven and hell. The violation of archic law is apaptia 
(error), wovnpta (failure), or tAnupéAcia (discord). The violation of mer- 
istic lawis dvouia (iniquity). The violation of criticlaw is adu/a (injury) 
Iniquity is the central generic term ; for all law is fatal ; it is the divi- 
sion to men of their fate ; as the fold of their pasture, it is véuos ; as the 
assigning of their portion, joipa. 
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is simply either of statute or judgment ; that is, first the e 
tablishment of ordinance, and, secondly, the assignment 
the reward, or penalty, due to its observance or violation. 

To some extent these two forms of law must be associated, 
and, with every ordinance, the penalty of disobedience to it 
be also determined. But since the degrees and guilt of diso- 
bedience vary, the determination of due reward and punish- | 
ment must be modified by discernment of special fact, which 
is peculiarly the office of the judge, as distinguished from _ 
that of the lawgiver and law-sustainer, or king; not but that 
the two offices are always theoretically, and in early stages, 
or limited numbers, of society, are often practically, united in 
the same person or persons. 

112. Also, it is necessary to keep clearly in view the dis- 
tinction between these two kinds of law, because the possible 
range of law is wider in proportion to their separation. There 
are many points of conduct respecting which the nation may 
wisely express its will by a written precept or resolve, yet not 
enforce it by penalty:* and the expedient degree of penalty 
is always quite a separate consideration from the expedience 
of the statute ; for the statute may often be better enforced _ 
by mercy than severity, and is also easier in the bearing, and 
less likely to be abrogated. Farther, laws of precept have 
reference especially to youth, and concern themselves with 
training ; but laws of judgment to manhood, and concern 
themselves with remedy and reward. There is a highly curi- 
ous feeling in the English mind against educational law: we 
think no man’s liberty should be interfered with till he has 
done irrevocable wrong ; whereas it is then just too late for 
the only gracious and kingly interference, which is to hinder 
him from doing it. Make your educational laws strict, and 


[* This isthe only sentence which, in revising these essays, I am now 
inclined to question ; but the point is one of extreme difficulty. There 
might be a law, for instance, of curfew, that candles should be put out, 
unless for necessary service, at such aud such an hour, the idea of 
“*necessary service” being quite indefinable, and no penalty possible ; 
yet there would be a distinct consciousness of illegal conduct in eles. 
ladies’ minds who danced by candlelight till dawn.] 
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your criminal ones may be gentle ; but, leave youth its liberty, 
and you will have to dig dungeons for age. And it is good 
for a man that he “wear the yoke in his youth:” for the 
reins may then be of silken thread ; and with sweet chime of 

silver bells at the bridle; but, for the captivity of age, you 
- must forge the iron fetter, and cast the passing bell. 

113. Since no law can be, in a final or true sense, estab- 
lished, but by right, (all unjust laws involving the ultimate 
necessity of their own abrogation), the law-giving can only 
become a law-sustaining power in so far as it is Royal, or 
“vieht doing;”—in so far, that is, as it rules, not mis- 
‘rules, and orders, not dis-orders, the things submitted to it. 
Throned on this rock of justice, the kingly power becomes 
established and establishing ; ‘‘ Oetos,” or divine, and, there- 
fore, it is literally true that no ruler can err, so long as he is a 
ruler, or dpxwv ovdels duaptaver Tore Orav dpxwv » ; perverted by 
careless thought, which has cost the world somewhat, into— 
“the king can do no wrong.” 


114. B. Merisric Law,* or that of the tenure of property, 
first determines what every individual possesses by right, and 
secures it to him; and what he possesses by wrong, and de- 
prives him of it. But it has a far higher provisory function : 
it determines what every man should possess, and puts it 
within his reach on due conditions ; and what he should not 
possess, and puts this out of his reach, conclusively. 

115. Every article of human wealth has certain conditions 
attached to its merited possession; when these are unob- 
served, possession becomes rapine. And the object of meris- 
tic law is not only to secure to every man his rightful share 
(the share, that is, which he has worked for, produced, or re- 
ceived by gift from a rightful owner), but to enforce the due 
conditions of possession, as far as law may conveniently reach ; 
for instance, that land shall not be wantonly allowed to run 
to waste, that streams shall not be poisoned by the persons 
through whose properties they pass, nor air be rendered un- 


[* Read this and the next paragraph with attention; they contain 
clear statements, which I cannot mend, of things most necessary. | 
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wholesome beyond given limits. Laws of this kind exist al- 
ready in rudimentary degree, but need large development : 
the just laws respecting the possession of works of art have 
not hitherto been so much as conceived, and the daily loss of 
national wealth, and of its use, in this respect, is quite incal- 
culable. And these laws need revision quite as much respect- 
ing property in national as in private hands. For instance: 
the public are under a vague impression that, because they 
have paid for the contents of the British Museum, every one 
has an equal right to see and to handle them. But the pub- 
lic have similarly paid for the contents of Woolwich arsenal ; 
yet do not expect free access to it, or handling of its contents. 
The British Museum is neither a free circulating library, nor 
a free school: it is a place for the safe preservation, and ex- 
hibition on due occasion, of unique books, unique objects of 
natural history, and unique works of art; its books can no 
more be used by everybody than its coins can be handled, or 
its statues cast. There ought to be free libraries in every 
quarter of London, with large and complete reading-rooms 
attached ; so also free educational museums should be open 
in every quarter of London, all day long, until late at night, 
well lighted, well catalogued, and rich in contents both of art 
and natural history. But neither the British Museum nor 
National Gallery is a school ; they are treasuries ; and both 
should be severely restricted in access and in use. Unless 
some order of this kind is made, and that soon, for the MSS. 
department of the Museum, (its superintendents have sorrow- 
fully told me this, and repeatedly), the best MSS. in the col- 
lection will be destroyed, irretrievably, by the careless and 
continual handling to which they are now subjected. 

Finally, in certain conditions of a nation’s progress, laws 
limiting accumulation of any kind of property may be found 
expedient. 


116. C. Crrmic Law determines questions of injury, and 
assigns due rewards and punishments to conduct. 
Two curious economical questions arise laterally with re- 
spect to this branch of law, namely, the cost of crime, and 
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the cost of judgment. The cost of crime is endured by na- 
tions ignorantly, that expense being nowhere stated in their 
budgets ; the cost of judgment, patiently, (provided only it can 
be had pure for the money), because the science, or perhaps 
we ought rather to say the art, of law, is felt to found a noble 
profession and discipline ; so that civilized nations are usually 
glad that a number of persons should be supported by exer- 
cise in oratory and analysis. But it has not yet been calcu- 
lated what the practical value might have been, in other di- 
rections, of the intelligence now occupied in deciding, through 
courses of years, what might have been decided as justly, had 
the date of judgment been fixed, in as many hours. Imagine 
one half of the funds which any great nation devotes to dis- 
pute by law, applied to the determination of physical ques- 
tions in medicine, agriculture, and theoretic science ; and 
calculate the probable results within the next ten years ! 

I say nothing yet of the more deadly, more lamentable loss. 
involved in the use of purchased, instead of personal, justice 
—“ éraxt@ Tap ad\Awv—aropia oiketwv.” 

117. In order to true analysis of critic law, we must under- 
stand the real meaning of the word “injury.” 

We commonly understand by it, any kind of harm done by 
one man to another; but we do not define the idea of harm : 
sometimes we limit it to the harm which the sufferer is con- 
scious of ; whereas much the worst injuries are those he is 
unconscious of ; and, at other times, we limit the idea to vio- 
lence, or restraint ; whereas much the worse forms of injury 
are to be accomplished by indolence, and the withdrawal ot 
restraint. 

118. “Injury” is then simply the refusal, or violation of, 
any man’s right or claim upon his fellows: which claim, much 
talked of in modern times, under the term “right,” is mainly 
resolvable into two branches: a man’s claim not to be hin- 
dered from doing what he should; and his claim to be hin- 
dered from doing what he should not; these two forms of 
hindrance being intensified by reward, help, and fortune, or 
Wors, on one side, and by punishment, impediment, and even 
final arrest, or Mors, on the other. 


ee , 


it is clearly needful that the worth of him should be appros 
mately known ; as well as the want of worth, which has, un- 
happily, been italy the principal subject of study for eritie 
law, careful hitherto only to mark degrees of de-merit, instead _ 
of merit ;—assigning, indeed, to the Deficiencies (not always, — 
alas! even to these) just estimate, fine, or penalty; but to 
the Efficiencies, on the other side, which are by much the 
more interesting, as well as the only profitable part of its — 
subject, assigning neither estimate nor aid. 

120. Now, it is in this higher and perfect function of catia 7 
law, enabling instead of deine that it becomes truly Be | 
Kingly, instead of Draconic: (what Providence gave the 
great, wrathful legislator his name ?): that is, it becomes the 
law of man and of life, instead of the law of the worm and of — 
death—both of these laws being set in changeless poise one 
against another, and the enforcement of both being the eternal 
function of the lawgiver, and true claim of every living soul : 
such claim being indeed strong to be mercifully hindered, 
and even, if need be, abolished, when longer existence means 
only deeper destruction, but stronger still to be mercifully _ 
helped, and recreated, when longer existence and new crea- 
tion mean nobler life. So that reward and punishment will 
be found to resolve themselves mainly* into help and hin- 
drance ; and these again will issue naturally from true recog- 
nition af deserving, and the just reverence and just wrath 
which follow instinctively on such recognition. 

121. I say, “follow,” but, in reality, they are part of the — 
recognition. Reverence is as instinctive as anger ;—both of 
them instant on true vision: it is sight and understanding 
that we have to teach, and these are reverence. Makeaman | 
perceive worth, and in its reflection he sees his own relative 
unworth, and worships thereupon inevitably, not with stiff 
courtesy, but rejoicingly, passionately, and, best of all, rest-— 
fully: for the inner capacity of awe and love is infinite in 


¥ 
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[* Mainly ; not altogether. Conclusive reward of high virtue is a 
loving and crowning, not helping ; and conclusive punishment of deep — * 
vice is hating and crushing, not merely hindering. | 
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man ; and only in finding these, can we find peace. And the 
common insolences and petulances of the people, and their 
talk of equality, are not irreverence in them in the least, but 
mere blindness, stupefaction, and fog in the brains,* the first 
sign of any cleansing away of which is, that they gain some 
power of discerning, and some patience in submitting to, 
their true counsellors and governors. In the mode of such 
discernment consists the real “constitution” of the state. 
more than in the titles or offices of the discerned person ; for 
itis no matter, save in degree of mischief, to what office a 
man is appointed, if he cannot fulfil it. 


122. TI. Government sy Covuncit. 

This is the determination, by living authority, of the na- 
tional conduct to be observed under existing circumstances ; 
and the modification or enlargement, abrogation or enforce- 
ment, of the code of national law according to present needs 
or purposes. This government is necessarily always by coun- 
cil, for though the authority of it may be vested in one per- 
son, that person cannot form any opinion on a matter of pub- 
lic interest but by (voluntarily or involuntarily) submitting 
himself to the influence of others. 

This goverment is always twofold—visible and invisible. 

The visible government is that which nominally carries on 
the national business ; determines its foreign relations, raises 
taxes, levies soldiers, orders war or peace, and otherwise be- 
comes the arbiter of the national fortune. The invisible 
government is that exercised by all energetic and intelligent 
men, each in his sphere, regulating the inner will and secret 
ways of the people, essentially forming its character, and pre- 
paring its fate. 

Visible governments are the toys of some nations, the dis. 
eases of others, the harness of some, the burdens of more, 


* Compare Chaucer’s. “‘ villany ” (clownishness). 
Full foul and chorlishe seemed she, 
And eke villanous for to be, 
And little coulde of norture 
To worship any creature. 
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the necessity of all. Sometimes their career is quite dis 
from that of the people, and to write it, as the national h 
tory, is as if one should number the accidents which befall 
man’s weapons and wardrobe, and call the list his biography. 
Nevertheless, a truly noble and wise nation necessarily has a 
noble and wise visible government, for its wisdom issues in 
that conclusively. 

123. Visible governments are, in their agencies, capable of 
three pure forms, and of no more than three. 

They are either monarchies, where the authority 1 is vest 
in one person ; oligarchies, when it is vested in a minority ; 
or democracies, when vested in a majority. 

But these three forms are not only, in practice, vaniously 
limited and combined, but capable of infinite difference in 
character and use, receiving specific names according to their 
variations ; which names, being nowise agreed upon, nog con- 
sistently used, either in thought or writing, no man can at 
present tell, in speaking of any kind of government, whether 
he is understood ; nor, in hearing, whether he understands. oe 
Thus we usually call a just government by one person a mon- 
archy, and an unjust or cruel one, a tyranny : this might be 
reasonable if it had reference to the divinity of true govern- 
ment; but to limit the term “ oligarchy” to government by — 
a few rich people, and to call government by a few wise or 
noble people “aristocracy,” is evidently absurd, unless it were _ 
proved that rich people never could be wise, or noble people 
rich ; and farther absurd, because there are other distinctions _ 
in character, as well as riches or wisdom (greater purity of 
race, or strength of purpose, for instance), which may give a 
the power of government to the few. So that if we had to 
give names to every group or kind of minority, we should — 
have verbiage enough. But there is only one right name— 
“ oligarchy.” awe 

124. So also the terms “republic” and “democracy” * are 


er 


[* I leave this paragraph, in every syllable, as it was written, during — 
the rage of the American war; it was meant to refer, however, chiefly — 
to the Northerns: what modifications its hot and partial terms require I 
will give in another place: let it stand here as it stood. ] Ae 


confused, especially in modern use ; and both of them are 
liable to every sort of misconception. A republic means, 
properly, a polity in which the state, with its all, is at every 
man’s service, and every man, with his all, at the state’s ser- 
vice—(people are apt to lose sight of the last condition), but 
its government may nevertheless be oligarchic (consular, or 
decemviral, for instance), or monarchic (dictatorial). But a 
democracy means a state in which the government rests 
directly with the majority of the citizens. And both these 
conditions have been judged only by such accidents and 
aspects of them as each of us has had experience of; and 
sometimes both have been confused with anarchy, as it is the 
fashion at present to talk of the “ failure of republican insti- 
tutions in America,” when there has never yet been in America 
any such thing as an institution, but only defiance of institu- 
tion ; neither any such thing as a res-publica, but only a mul- 
titudinous res-privata ; every man for himself, Itis not re- 
publicanism which fails now in America; it is your model 
science of political economy, brought to its perfect practice. 
‘There you may see competition, and the “law of demand and 
supply ” (especially in paper), in beautiful and unhindered 
operation.* Lust of wealth, and trust in it ; vulgar faith in 
magnitude and multitude, instead of nobleness ; besides that 
faith natural to backwoodsmen—* lucum ligna,” {—perpetual 
self-contemplation, issuing in passionate vanity ; total igno- 
rance of the finer and higher arts, and of all that they teach 
and bestow ; and the discontent of energetic minds unoccu- 
pied, frantic with hope of uncomprehended change, and prog- 
ress they know not whither ; |—these are the things that 


*Supply and demand! Alas! for what noble work was there ever 
any audible ‘‘demand” in that poor sense (Past and Present)? Nay, 
_ the demand is not loud, even for ignoble work. Ace ‘* Average Earnings 
of Betty Taylor,” in Times of 4th February of this year [1863]: 
“Worked from Monday morning at 8 A.M. to Friday night at 5.30 p.m. 
for 1s. 53d.” —Laissez faire. [This kind of slavery finds no Abolitionists 
that I hear of. ] 

[t ‘‘ That the sacred grove is nothing but logs.”] 
ik { Ames, by report of Waldo Emerson, says ‘ that a monarchy is a 
se _merchantman, which sails well, but will sometimes strike on a rock, and 


on record, with fire caught from the furnace, and Catiliz 
quenching “non aqua, sed ruina.”* But I see not, in an 
our talk of them, justice enough done to their erratic streng 
of purpose, nor any estimate taken of the strength of endur 
ance of domestic sorrow, in what their women and children 
suppose a righteous cause. And out of that endurance ai 
suffering, its own fruit will be born with time ; [not abolition 
of slavery, however. See § 130.] and Carlyle’s prophecy 
them (June, 1850), as it has now come true in the first claus 
will, in the last :-— 
“ America, too, will find that caucuses, divisionalists, stum 


such objects ; quite incompetent for such ; and, in fine, that 
said sublime constitutional arrangement will require to be 
(with terrible throes, and travail such as few expect yet)re- 
modelled, abridged, extended, suppressed, torn asunder, put 


one day.” 

125.+ Understand, then, once for all, that no form of gov- 
ernment, provided it be a government at all, is, as such, to be 
either condemned or praised, or contested for in anywise, bu 


go to the bottom ; whilst a republic is a raft, which would never sink, 
but then your ae are always in the water.” Yes, that is comfortable ; 
and though your raft cannot sink (being too worthless for that), it may 
go to pieces, I suppose, when the four winds (your only pilots) steer 
competitively from its four corners, and carry it, ds omwpwds Bopéns 
gopénow akdyOas, and then more than your feet will be in the water. 

[* “Not with water, but with ruin.” The worst ruin being that 
which the Americans chiefly. boast of. They sent all their best = 
honestest youths, Harvard University men and the like, to that accurs 

ar; got them nearly all shot ; wrote pretty biographies (to the ages 
17, 18, 19) and epitaphs for them ; and so, haying washed all the sal 
out of the nation in blood, left themselves to putrefaction, and 
morality of New York. ] 

[+ This paragraph contains the gist of all that precede.] 
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by fools. But all forms of government are good just so far 
as they. attain this one vital necessity of policy—that the wise 
and kind, few or many, shall govern the unwise and unkind ; and 
they are evil so far as they miss of this, or reverse it. Nor 
does the form, in any case, signify one whit, but its firmness, 
and adaptation to the need ; for if there be many foolish per- 
sons in a state, and few wise, then it is good that the few 
govern ; and if there be many wise, and few foolish, then it is 
good that the many govern; andif many be wise, yet one 
wiser, then it is good that one should govern; and so on. 
Thus, we may have “the ant’s republic, and the realm of 
bees,” both good in their kind; one for groping, and the 
other for building ; and nobler still, for flying ;—the Ducal 
monarchy * of those 


Intelligent of seasons, that set forth 
The aery caravan, high over seas. 


126. Nor need we want examples, among the inferior creat- 
ures, of dissoluteness, as well as resoluteness, in government. 
I once saw democracy finely illustrated by the beetles of 
North Switzerland, who by universal suffrage, and elytric ac- 
clamation, one May twilight, carried it, that they would fly 
over the Lake of Zug ; and flew short, to the great disfigure- 
ment of the Lake of Zug,—Karapov Ayuyv—over some leagues 
square, and to the close of the cockchafer democracy for that 
year. Then, for tyranny, the old fable of the frogs and the 
stork finely touches one form of it; but truth will image it 
more closely than fable, for tyranny is not complete when it 
is only over the idle, but when it is over the laborious and 
the blind. This description of pelicans and climbing perch, 
which I find quoted in one of our popular natural histories, 
out of Sir Emerson Tennant’s Ceylon, comes as near as may 
be to the true image of the thing :— 


[* Whenever you are puzzled by any apparently mistaken use of words 
in these essays, take your dictionary, remembering I had to fix terms, as 
well as principles. A Duke is a “ dux” or ‘leader ;’’ the flying wedge 
of cranes is under a ‘“‘ ducal. monarch ”—a very different personage 


from a queen-bee. The Venetians, with a beautiful instinct, gave the 
name to their King of the Sea. ] 
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ground, we observed a pelican on the margin of the shall 
pool gorging himself; our people went towards him, 
raised a cry of ‘ Fish, fish !? We hurried down, and fov 
numbers of fish struggling upward through the grass, in the 
rills formed by the trickling of the rain. There was scarcely 
water to cover them, but nevertheless they made rapid prog- 
ress up the bank, on which our followers collected abo 
two baskets of them. They were forcing their way up the 
knoll, and had they not been interrupted, first by the pelican, — 
and afterwards by ourselves, they would in a few minutes 
have gained the highest point, and descended on the other 
side into a pool which formed another portion of the tank. 
In going this distance, however, they must have used muscu- 
lar exertion enough to have taken them half a mile on level ae 
ground ; for at these places all the cattle and wild animals ob 
the neighbourhood had iatterly come to drink, so that the é 
surface was everywhere indented with footmarks, in addition — : 
to the cracks in the surrounding baked mud, into which the 
fish tumbled in their progress. In those holes, which were — 
deep, and the sides perpendicular, they remained to die, and tse 
were carried off by kites and crows.” * a ae 
127. But whether governments be bad or good, one gen- e. 
eral disadvantage seems to attach to them in modern times— __ 
that they are all costly.t This, however, is not essentially a 
the fault of the governments. If nations choose to play at ip 
war, they will always find their governments willing to lead — *, : 
ae game, and soon coming under that term of snes 
“«amnho. aoridwv,” ‘ shield-sellers.” And when (mjy' emi 
mnuatt t) the shteiae take the form of iron ships, with ap-_ oe 


eo 3 


[* This is a perfect picture of the French under the tyrannies of hale ak ap 
Pelican Kings, before the Revolution. But they must find other than 
Pelican Kings—or rather, Pelican Kings of the Divine brood, that a fs 
their children, and with their best blood. 2 

[t+ Read carefully, from this point ; because here begins the nance 
of things requiring to be done, which I am now re-trying to make ge 
nite in Fors Clavigera. } 

|{ ‘‘ Evil on the top of rece ” Delphic oracle, meaning iron on 
anvil. ] 
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-paratus “for defence against liquid fire,”—as I see by latest 


accounts they are now arranging the decks in English 


dockyards—they become costly biers enough for the grey 
convoy of chief mourner waves, wreathed with funereal foam, 
to bear back the dead upon ; the massy shoulders of those 
corpse-bearers being intended for quite other work, and to 
bear the living, and food for the living, if we would let them. 
128. Nor have we the least right to complain of our gov- 
ernments being expensive, so long as we set the government 
to do precisely the work which brings no return. If our pres- 
ent doctrines of political economy be just, let us trust them 
to the utmost ; take that war business out of the government's 
hands, and test therein the principles of supply and demand. 
Let our future sieges of Sebastopol be done by contract—no 
capture, no pay—(I admit that things might sometimes go 
better so) ; and let us sell the commands of our prospective 
battles, with our vicarages, to the lowest bidder ; so may we 
have cheap victories, and divinity. On the other hand, if we 
have so much suspicion of our science that we dare not trust 
it on military or spiritual business, would it not be but rea- 
sonable to try whether some authoritative handling may not 
prosper in matters utilitarian? If we were to set our govern- 
ments to do useful things instead of mischievous, possibly 
even the apparatus itself might in time come to be less costly. 
The machine, applied to the building of the house, might per- 
haps pay, when it seems not to pay, applied to pulling it 
down. If we made in our dockyards ships to carry timber 
and coals, instead of cannon, and with provision for the 
brightening of domestic solid culinary fire, instead of for the 
scattering of liquid hostile fire, it might have some effect on 
the taxes. Or suppose that we tried the experiment on land 
instead of water carriage ; already the government, not unap- 
proved, carries letters and parcels for us ; larger packages 
may in time follow ;—even general merchandise—why not, at 
last, ourselves? Had the money spent in local mistakes and 
vain private litigation, on the railroads of England, been laid 
out, instead, under proper government restraint, on really 


j 2 ‘ useful railroad work, and had no absurd expense been in- 
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curred in ornamenting stations, we might already have ha 
what ultimately it will be found we must have,—quadru 
rails, two for passengers, and two for traffic, on every gre 
line ; and we might have been carried in swift safety, and 
woakehed and warded by well-paid pointsmen, for half th 
present fares. [For, of course, a railroad company is merely 
an association of turnpike-keepers, who make the tolls as high __ 
as they can, not to mend the roads with, but to pocket. The © 
public will in time discover this, and do away with tornpikes = 
on railroads, as on all other public-ways. | 7 
129. Suppose it should thus turn out, finally, that a true 
government set to true work, instead of being a costly engine, By 
was a paying one? that your government, rightly organized, 
instead of itself subsisting by an income-tax, would produce 
its subjects some subsistence in the shape of an income divi- 
dend ?—olice, and judges duly paid besides, only with ie 3 
work than the state at present provides for them. ie 
A true government set to true work !—Not easily to be 
imagined, still less obtained ; but not Weyond human hope or 
ingenuity. Only you will have to alter your election systems 
somewhat, first. Not by universal suffrage, nor by votes pur- 
chasable with beer, is such government to be had. That is 
to say, not by universal equal suffrage. Every man cae 
of twenty, who has been convicted of no legal crime, nee 
have his say in this matter ; but afterwards a louder voice, 
as he grows older, and approves himself wiser. If he has one 
vote at twenty, he should have two at thirty, four at forty, ten 
at fifty. For every single vote which he has with an income ~ 
of a hundred a year, he should have ten with an income of a : 
thousand, (provided you first see to it that wealth is, as nature | # 
intended it to be, the reward of sagacity and industry—not 
of good luck in a scramble ora lottery). For every single — 
vote which he had as subordinate in any business, he should — 
have two when he became a master; and every office and 
authority nationally bestowed, implying trustworthiness and — 
intellect, should have its known proportional number of votes : 
attached to it. But into the detail and working of a tr 
system in these matters we cannot now enter; we are- 
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cerned as yet with definitions only, and statements of first 
principles, which will be established now sufficiently for our 
purposes when we have examined the nature of that form of 
government last on the list in § 105,—the purely “ Magistral,” 
exciting at present its full share of public notice, under its 
ambiguous title of “slavery.” 
130. I have not, however, been able to ascertain in definite 
terms, from the declaimers against slavery, what they under- 
stand by it. If they mean only the imprisonment or compul- 
sion of one person by another, such imprisonment or compul- 
sion being in many cases highly expedient, slavery, so defined, 
would be no evil in itself, but only in its abuse ; that is, when 
men are slaves, who should not be, or masters, who should 
not be, or even the fittest characters for either state, placed 
in it under conditions which should not be. It is not, for 
instance, a necessary condition of slavery, nor a desirable one, 
that parents should be separated from children, or husbands 
from wives ; but the institution of war, against which people 
declaim with less violence, effects such separations,—not un- 
frequently in a very permanent manner. To press a sailor, 
seize a white youth by conscription for a soldier, or carry off 
a black one for a labourer, may all be right acts, or all wrong 
ones, according to needs and circumstances. It is wrong to 
scourge aman unnecessarily. So it is to shoot him. Both 
must be done on occasion ; and it is better and kinder to flog 
a man to his work, than to leave him idle till he robs, and 
flog him afterwards. The essential thing for all creatures is 
to be made to do right; how they are made to do it—by 
pleasant promises, or hard necessities, pathetic oratory, or 
the whip—is comparatively immaterial.* To be deceived is 
perhaps as incompatible with human dignity as to be whipped ; 
and I suspect the last method to be not the worst, for the 
help of many individuals. The Jewish nation throve under 
it, in the hand of a monarch reputed not unwise ; it is only 
the change of whip for scorpion which is inexpedient ; and 


[* Permit me to enfore and reinforce this statement, with all earnest: 


ness. It is the sum of what needs most to be understood in the matter 
of education. ] 
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that change is as likely to come to pass on the side of license 

as of law. For the true scorpion whips are those of the na. 
tion’s pleasant vices, which are to it as St. John’s locusts— 
crown on the head, ravin in the mouth, and sting in the tail, 
If it will not bear the rule of Athena and Apollo, who shep-— 
herd without smiting (ob rAyy7 veuovres), Athena at last call 
no more in the corners of the streets; and then follows the 
rule of Tisiphone, who smites without shepherding. 

131. If, however, by slavery, instead of absolute compul- — 
sion, is meant the purchase, by money, of the right of compulsion, — 
such purchase is necessarily made whenever a portion of any 
territory is transferred, for money, from one monarch to. 
another: which has happened frequently enough in history, 
without its being supposed that the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts so transferred became therefore slaves. In this, as in 
the former case, the dispute seems about the fashion of the ee. 
thing, rather than the fact of it. There are two rocks in ay 
mid-sea, on each of which, neglected equally by instructive 
and commercial powers, a handful of inhabitants live as they __ 
may. Two merchants bid for the two properties, but not in i. 
the same terms. One bids for the people, buys them,and _ 
sets them to work, under pain of scourge; the other bids for ) 
the rock, buys it, and throws the inhabitants into the sea. 
The former is the American, the latter the English method, — 
of slavery ; much is to be said for, and something against, 
both, which I hope to say in due time and place.* . 

132. If, however, slavery mean not merely the purchase ah 
the right of compulsion, but the purchase of the body and soul of 
the creature itself for money, it is not, I think, among the black — 
races that purchases of this kind are most extensively made 
or that separate souls of a fine make fetch the highest price. 
This branch of the inquiry we shall have occasion also to fo 
low out at some length, for in the worst instances of the sell- _ 
ing of souls, we are apt to get, when we ask if the sale is valid, 
only Pyrrhon’s answer +—“‘ None can know.” aS 


{[* A pregnant paragraph, meant against English and Scotch 1 
lords who drive their people off the land. | ‘ 
[+ In Lucian’s dialogue, ‘‘ The sale of lives.’’] 
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133. The fact is that slavery is not a political institution at 
all, but an inherent, natural, and elernal inheritance of a large 

portion of the human race—to whom, the more you give of 
their own free will, the more slaves they will make themselves. 
- In common parlance, we idly confuse captivity with slavery, and 
are always thinking of the difference between pine-trunks (Ariel 
— in the pine), and cowslip-bells (“in the cowslip-bell I lie”), or 
between carrying wood and drinking (Caliban’s slavery and 
freedom), instead of noting the far more serious differences be: 
tween Ariel and Caliban themselves, and the means by which, 
practically, that difference may be brought about or diminished. 
-134.* Plato’s slave, in the Polity, who, well dressed and 
washed, aspires to the hand of his master’s daughter, corre- 
sponds curiously to Caliban attacking Prospero’s cell; and 
there is an undercurrent of meaning throughout, in the Tem- 


to government, as in that to commerce. Miranday (“ the 
- wonderful,” so addressed first by Ferdinand, ‘‘Oh, you won- 
_ der!”) corresponds to Homer’s Arete: Ariel and Caliban are 


[* I raise this analysis of the Tempest into my text ; but it is nothing 
but a hurried note, which I may never have time to expand. I have 
retouched it here and there a little, however. | 

+ Of Shakspeare’s names I will afterwards speak at more length ; 
they are curiously—often barbarously—much by Providence,—but as- 
suredly not without Shakspeare’s cunning purpose—mixed out of the 
__-various traditions he confusedly adopted, and languages which he im- 
perfectly knew. Three of the clearest in meaning have been already 
noticed. Desdemona, ‘‘ dvedamovia,” ‘‘ miserable fortune,” is also plain 

enough. Othello is, I believe, ‘‘the careful ;” all the calamity of the 
tragedy arising from the single flaw and error in his magnificently col- 
lected strength. Ophelia, ‘‘serviceableness,” the true lost wife of 
Hamlet, is marked as having a Greek name by that of her brother, 
Laertes; and its signification is once exquisitely alluded to in that 
brother’s last word of her, where her gentle preciousness is opposed to 
_ the uselessness of the churlish clergy—‘‘ A ministering angel shall my 
_ sister be, when thou liest howling.” Hamlet is, I believe, connected in 
- some way with ‘‘homely” the entire event of the tragedy turning on 
betrayal of home duty. Hermione (Zpua), “‘ pillar-like,” ( eidos éxe 
_Xpvojs “Adpodirns). Titania (r:riyn), ‘‘the queen; ” Benedict and 
_ Beatrice, ‘‘blessed and blessing ;” Valentine and Proteus, enduring 
{or strong), (valens), and changeful. Jago and Iachimo have evidently 


_ pest as well as in the Merchant of Venice ; referring in this case 
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opposed to rebellious, hurtful and slavish labour. Prospero 
(‘for hope ”), a true governor, is opposed to Sycorax, the 
mother of slavery, her name “ Swine-raven,” indicating at once 
brutality and deathfulness ; hence the line— 

** As wicked dew as e’er my mother brushed, with raven’s feather,”—&c. 


For all these dreams of Shakespeare, as those of true and 
strong men must be, are “gavrdcpara Oeia, kal cat tov év- 
twv”—divine phantasms, and shadows of things that are. We 
hardly tell our children, willingly, a fable with no purport in 
it ; yet we think God sends his best messengers only to sing 
fairy tales to us, fond and empty. The Tempest is just like a 
grotesque in a rich missal, “clasped where paynims pray.” 
Ariel is the spirit of generous and free-hearted service, in early 
stages of human society oppressed by ignorance and wild tyr- 
anny: venting groans as fast as mill-wheels strike ; in ship- 
wreck of states, dreadful ; so that “all but mariners plunge in 


the brine, and quit the vessel, then all afire with me,” yet hav- _ 


ing in itself the will and sweetness of truest peace, whence 
that is especially called “ Ariel’s” song, “Come unto these 
yellow sands, and there, take hands,” “courtesied when you 
have, and kissed, the wild waves whist :” (mind, it is ‘ cor- 
tesia,” not ‘‘curtsey,”) and read “ quiet” for “‘ whist,” if you 
want the full sense. Then you may indeed foot it featly, and 
sweet spirits bear the burden for you—with watch in the 
night, and call in early morning. The vis viva in elemental 
transformation follows—‘ Full fathom five thy father lies, of 


his bones are coral made.” Then, giving rest after labour, it 


“fetches dew from the still vext Bermodthes, and, with a 
charm joined to their suffered labour, leaves men asleep.” 
Snatching away the feast of the cruel, it seems to them asa 
harpy ; followed by the utterly vile, who cannot see it in any 
shape, but to whom it is the picture of nobody, it still gives 
shrill harmony to their false and mocking catch, “ Thought is 


the same root—probably the Spanish Iago, Jacob, ‘‘the supplanter,” 
Leonatus, and other such names, are interpreted, or played with, in the 


plays themselves. For the interpretation of Sycorax, and reference to — 


her raven’s feather, I am indebted to Mr. John R. Wise. 


respectively the spirits of faithful and imaginative isha . 
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free ;” but leads them into briers and foul places, and at last 
- hollas the hounds upon them. Minister of fate against the 
great criminal, it joins itself with the “ incensed seas and 
- ghores ”—the sword that layeth at it cannot hold, and may 
«with bemocked-at stabs as soon kill the still-closing waters, 
as diminish one dowle that is in its plume.” As the guide and 
aid of true love, it is always called by Prospero “fine ” (the 
French “ fine,” not the English), or “ delicate ”—another long 
~ note would be needed to explain all the meaning in this word. 
Lastly, its work done, and war, it resolves itself into the ele- 
ments. The intense significance of the last song, ‘‘ Where 
the bee sucks,” I will examine in its due place. 
The types of slavery in Caliban are more palpable, and need 
not be dwelt on now: though I will notice them also, sever- 
ally, in their proper places ;—the heart of his slavery is in his 
worship: “That’s a brave god, and bears celestial—liquor.” 
But, in illustration of the sense in which the Latin “ benig- 
nus” and “malignus” are to be coupled with Eleutheria and 
~ Douleia, note that Caliban’s torment is always the physical re- 
flection of his own nature — “cramps” and “ side stiches 
that shall pen thy breath up ; thou shalt be pinched, as thick 
as honeycombs:” the whole nature of slavery being one 
“eramp and cretinous contraction. Fancy this of Ariel! You 
may fetter him, but you set no mark on him ; you may put him 
to hard work and far journey, but you cannot give him a cramp. 
135. I should dwell, even in these prefatory papers, at more 
length on this subject of slavery, had not all I would say been 
said already, in vain, (not, as I hope, ultimately in vain), by 
Carlyle, in the first of the Latter-day Pamphlets, which I com- 
mend to the veader’s gravest reading ; together with that as 
much neglected, and still more immediately needed, on model 
prisons, and with the great chapter on “ Permanence ” (fifth 
of the last section of “Past and Present ”), which sums what 
is known, and foreshadows, or rather forelights, all that is to 
be learned of National Discipline. I have only here farther to 
examine the nature of one world-wide and everlasting form of 
oe slavery, wholesome in use, as deadly in abuse ;—the service of 
_ the rich by the poor. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MASTERSHIP. 


136. As in all previous discussions of our subject, we must 
study the relation of the commanding rich to the obeying 
poor in its simplest elements, in order to reach its first prin- 
ciples, 
The simplest state of it, then, is this:* a wise and provi- 
dent person works much, consumes little, and lays by a store ; 
an improvident person works little, consumes all his produce, 
and lays by no store. Accident interrupts the daily work, or 
renders it less productive ; the idle person must then starve, 
or be supported by the provident one, who, having him thus 
at his mercy, may either refuse to maintain him altogether, 
or, which will evidently be more to his own interest, say to 
him, ‘‘I will maintain you, indeed, but you shall now work 
hard, instead of indolently, and instead of being allowed to 
lay by what you save, as you might have done, had you re- 
mained independent, J will take all the surplus. You would 
not lay it up for yourself; it is wholly your own fault that 
has thrown you into my power, and I will force you to work, 


or starve ; yet you shall have no profit of your work, only . 


your daily bread for it; [and competition shall determine 
how much of that+].” This mode of treatment has now be- 


* In the present general examination, I concede so much to ordinary | 


economists as to ignore all zanocent poverty. I adapt my reasoning, for 
once, to the modern English practical mind, by assuming poverty to be 
‘always criminal; the conceivable exceptions we will examine after- 
wards. 

[+t I have no terms of English, and can find none in Greek nor Latin, 


nor in any other strong language known to me, contemptuous enough to 


attach to the bestial idiotism of the modern theory that wages are to be 
measured by competition. ] 
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e so universal that it is supposed to be the only natural— 
y, the only possible one ; and the market wages are calmly 
lefined by economists as ‘the sum which will maintain the 
bourer.” 

137. The power of the provident person to do this is only 
_ checked by the correlative power of some neighbour of simi- 
-darly frugal habits, who says to the labourer—‘“ I will give you 
alittle a than this other provident person : come and work 
+ for me.” 

The power of the provident over the improvident depends 
thus, primarily, on their relative numbers ; secondarily, on the 
modes of agreement of the adverse parties with each other. 
‘The accidental level of wages is a variable function of the num- 
ber of provident and idle persons in the world, of the enmity 
_ between them as classes, and of the agreement between those 
of the same class. It depends, from beginning to end, on moral 
conditions. 

_ 1388. Supposing the rich to be entirely selfish, i¢ is always 
for their interest that the poor should be as numerous as they can 
_ employ, and restrain. For, granting that the entire population 
- isno larger than the ground can easily maintain—that the 
_ classes are stringently divided—and that there is sense or 
strength of hand enough with the rich to secure obedience ; 
then, if nine-tenths ofa nation are poor, the remaining tenth 
have the service of nine persons each ;* but, if eight-tenths 
are poor, only of four each ; if seventh are poor, of two 
and a third each ; if six-tenths are poor, of one and a half 
ach ; and if Gve-tasahe are poor, of only one each. But, prac- 
Wically, if the rich strive always to obtain more power over the 
poor, instead of to raise them—and if, on the other hand, the 
oor become continually more vicious and numerous, through 
— and oppression,—though the range of the power of 


. Isay nothing yet of the quality of the servants, which, neverthe- 
less, is the gist of the business. Will you have Paul Veronese to paint 
ur ceiling, orthe plumber from over the way ? Both will work for 
@ Same money ; Paul, if anything, a little the cheaper of the two, if 
keep him i in good humour ; only you have to discern him first, which 
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the rich increases, its tenure becomes less secure ; until st inst : 
the measure of iniquity being full, revolution, civil war, or the | 
subjection of the state toa healthier or stronger one, closes 
the moral corruption, and industrial disease.* 

139. It is rarely, however, that things come to this extrem- 
ity. Kind persons among the rich, and wise among the poor, = 
modify the connexion of the classes: the efforts made to raise 
and relieve on the one side, and the success of honest toil on 
the other, bind and blend the orders of society into the con- 
fused tissue of half-felt obligation, sullenly-rendered obedi- 
ence, and variously-directed, or mis-directed toil, which form a 
the warp of daily life. But this great law rules all the wild if 
design: that success (while society is guided by laws of com- — ts 
petition) signifies always so much victory over your neighbour as 
to obtain the direction of his work, and to take the profits of 
it. This is the real source of all great riches. No man can 
become largely rich by his personal toil.+ The work of his 
own hands, wisely directed, will indeed always maintain him- 
self and his family, and make fitting provision for his age. 
But it is only by the discovery of some method of taxing the la- 
bour of others that he can become opulent. Every increase of 
his capital enables him to extend this taxation more widely ; 
that is, to invest larger funds in the maintenance of labourers, 
—to direct, accordingly, vaster and yet vaster masses of la- 
bour, and to appropriate its profits. oe: e 

140. There is much confusion of idea on the subject of this ac ¥ 
appropriation. It is, of course, the interest of the employer | 
to disguise it from the persons employed ; and, for his own ac A 
comfort and complacency, he often desires no less to disguise | 
it from himself. And it is matter of much doubt with me, 25 @ 
how far the foul and foolish arguments used habitually on 
this subject are indeed the honest expression of foul and fool. F 
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[* I have not altered a syllable in these three paragraphs, 137, 138, 
139, on revision ; but have much italicised : the principles stated being 
as vital, as they are little known. | 

+ By his art he may ; but only when its produce, or the sight or hear- 
ing of it, becomes a subject of dispute, so as to enable the artist to tax — 
the labour of multitudes highly, in exchange for his own, 
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convictions ; —or Paley (as Iam sometimes forced to con- 
ide from the irritation with which they are advanced) are 
resolutely dishonest, wilful, and malicious sophisms, arranged . 
so as to mask, to the last moment, the real laws of economy, 
and future duties of men. By taking a simple example, and 
__ working it thoroughly out, the subject may be rescued from 
all but such determined misrepresentation. 
__—s«: 141. Let us imagine a society of peasants, living on a river- 
‘shore, exposed to destructive inundation at somewhat extended 
intervals ; and that each peasant possesses of this good, but 
imperilled, ground, more than he needs to cultivate for im- 
“mediate subsistence. We will assume farther (and with too 
great probability of justice), that the greater part of them in- 
_ dolently keep in tillage just as much land as supplies them 
with daily food ;—-that they leave their children idle, and take 
- no precautions against the rise of the stream. But one of 
___ them, (we will say but one, for the sake of greater clearness) 
cultivates carefully all the ground of his estate ; makes his 
children work hard and healthily ; uses his spare time and a 
_ | theirs in building a rampart against the river ; and, at the i 
end of some years, has in his storehouses large reserves of food : 
| and clothing,—in his stables a well-tended breed of cattle, oahaee 
and around his fields a wedge of wall against flood. 
The torrent rises at last—sweeps away the harvests, and 
half the cottages of the careless peasants, and leaves them 
destitute. They naturally come for help to the provident one, 
_._whose fields are unwasted, and whose granaries are full. He 
has the right to refuse it to them: no one disputes this right.* 
_ But he will probably not refuse it; it is not his interest to do oa 
_ 80, even were he entirely selfish andl eruel. The only ques- : 
2 ion with him will be on what terms his aid is to be granted. 
142. Clearly, not on terms of mere charity. To maintain 
his neighbours in idleness would be not only his ruin, but 
theirs. He will require work from them, in exchange for 
their maintenance ; and, whether in kindness or cruelty, all 
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_ [* Observe this ; the legal right to keep what you have worked for, 3 
use it as you please, is the corner-stone of all economy: compare at 
end of Chap. II.] é 
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“suming his object to be exclusively the increase of his own 


the work they can give. Not now the three or four h 
they were wont to spend on their own land, but the eight 
ten hours they ought to have spent.* But how will he apply © 
this labour? The men are now his slaves ;—nothing less, and — 
nothing more. On pain of starvation, he can force then to 
work in the manner, and to the end, he chooses. And itis 
by his wisdom in this choice that the worthiness of his mas- __ 
tership is proved, or its unworthiness. Evidently, he must 
first set them to bank out the water in some temporary way, — 
and to get their ground cleansed and resown; else, in any a 
case, their continued maintenance will be impossible. That pa 
done, and while he has still to feed them, suppose he makes __ 
them raise a secure rampart for their own ground against bess aay 
future flood, and rebuild their houses in safer places, with the _ 
best material they can find ; being allowed time out of their 
working hours to fetch such material from a distance. And 


that as much shall be returned at a ‘eee period. ia 

143. We may conceive this security to be redeemed, and 5 
the debt paid at the end of a few years. The prudent peas- : 
ant has sustained no loss; but is no richer than he was,and 
has had all his trouble for nothing. But he has enriched his 
neighbours materially ; bettered their houses, secured their © ae f 
land, and rendered them, in worldly matters, equal to him- 
self. In all rational and final sense, he has been throughout 
their true Lord and King. 

144. We will next trace his probable line of conduct, pre- ‘ 


fortune. After roughly recovering and cleansing the ground, — 
he allows the ruined peasantry only to build huts upon it, 
such as he thinks protective enough from the weather to 
keep them in working health. The rest of their time he oc- 
cupies, first in pulling down, and rebuilding on a magnificent 
scale, his own house, and in adding large dependencies to 1 


aperintend the management of; and makes the former 
wners securely embank and protect the ceded portion. By 
$ arrangement, he leaves to a certain number of the peas- 
try only as much ground as will just maintain them in their 
_ existing numbers ; as the population increases, he takes the 
xtra hands, who cannot be maintained on the narrowed es- 
es, for his own servants; employs some to cultivate the 
ound he has bought, giving them of its produce merely 
enough for subsistence ; with the surplus, which, under his 
nergetic and careful superintendence, will be large, he main- 
tains a train of servants for state, and a body of workmen, 
vhom he educates in ornamental arts. He now can splen- 
didly decorate his house, lay out its grounds magnificently, 
and richly supply his table, and that of his household and ret- 
inue. And thus, without any abuse of right, we should find 
established all the phenomena of poverty and riches, which 
tissupposed necessarily) accompany modern civilization. In 
_ one part of the district, we should have unhealthy land, mis- 
erable dwellings, and half-starved poor ; in another, a well- 
rdered estate, well-fed servants, and refined conditions. of 
ghly educated and luxurious life. 
145. I have put the two cases in simplicity, and to some 
emity. But though in more complex and qualified opera- 
on, all the relations of society are but the expansion of these 
typical sequences of conduct and result. I do not say, 
erve, that the first procedure is entirely recommendable : 
, OF even entirely right; still less, that the second is wholly 
_ wrong. Servants, and artists, and splendour of habitation 
_ retinue, have all their use, propriety, and office. But I 
a determined that the reader shall understand clearly what 
y cost; and see that the condition of having them is the 
ibjection to us of a certain number of imprudent or unfort- 
8 persons (or, it may be, more fortunate than their mas- 
), Over whose destinies we exercise a boundless control. 
hes” mean eternally and essentially this; and God 
at last a time when those words of our best-reputed 
omist shall be true, and we shail indeed “all know what 
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it is to be rich ;” * that it is to be slave-master over farthe 
earth, and over all ways and thoughts of men. Every oper 
tive you employ is your true servant: distant or near, sub- 
ject to your immediate orders, or ministering to your widely- 
communicated caprice,—for the pay he stipulates, or the price 
he tempts,—all are alike under this great dominion of the 
gold. The milliner who makes the dress is as much a ser- — 
vant (more so, in that she uses more intelligence in the ser- 
vice) as the maid who puts it on; the carpenter who smooths 
the door, as the footman who opens it; the tradesmen who ye 
supply the table, as the labourers and sailors who supply the “ 4 


= 


tradesmen. Why speak of these lower services? Painters 
and singers (whether of note or rhyme,) jesters and story-— = 
tellers, moraliats, historians, priests,—so far as these,in any __ 
degree, paint, or sing, or tell their tale, or charm their charm, | 
or “perform” their rite, for pa y,—in so far, they are all re 
slaves ; abject utterly, if the service be for pay only ; abject Aa 
less and less in proportion to the degrees of love and of wis- oie 
dom which enter into their duty, or can enter into it, accord- <4 
_ ing as their function is to do the bidding and the work of a - 


iounte people ;—or to amuse, tempt, and deceive, a childish — 


one. sy 
146. There is always, in such amusement and temptation, : 4 
to a certain extent, a government of the rich by the poor, as Eg 
of the poor by the rich; but the latter is the prevailing and 
necessary one, and it consists, when it is honourable, in the ~ aa 
collection of the profits of labour from those who would have 
misused them, and the administration of those profits for the e iM 
service either of the same persons in future, or of others; and 
when it is dishonourable, as is more frequently the case in Be 
modern times, it consists in the collection of the profits of Ge 
labour from those who would have rightly used them, and 
their appropriation to the service of the collector himeelf. . 2 E 
147. The examination of these various modes of collection — om 
and use of riches will form the third branch of our future in- ns 
quiries ; but the key to the whole subject lies in the clear un+ _ 
derstanding of the difference between selfish and ane 
[* See Preface to Unto this Last. } 
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expenditure. It is not easy, by any course of reasoning, to 
enforce this on the generally unwilling hearer ; yet the defini- 
tion of unselfish expenditure is brief and siiorie. It is ex- 
penditure which, if you are a capitalist, does not pay you, but 
pays somebody else ; and if you are a consumer, does not 
please you, but ue somebody else. ‘Take one special in- 
stance, in further illustration of the general type given above. 
I did not invent that type, but spoke of a real river, and of 
__ real peasantry, the languid and sickly race which inhabits, or 
ett - haunts—for they are often more like spectres than living men 
= —the thorny desolation of the banks of the Arve in Savoy. 
Some years ago, a society, formed at Geneva, offered to em- 
bank the river for the ground which would have been re- 
covered by the operation ; but the offer was refused by the 
_ (then Sardinian) government. The capitalists saw that this ex- 
penditure would have “paid” if the ground saved from the 
river was to be theirs. But if, when the offer that had this 
aspect of profit was refused, they had nevertheless persisted 
in the plan, and merely taking security for the return of their 
So Si outlay, lent the funds for the work, and thus saved a whole 
-_ race of human souls from perishing in a pestiferous fen (as, I 
__-presume, some among them would, at personal risk, have 
dragged any one drowning creature out of the current of the 
‘stream, and not expected payment therefor), such expendi- 
ture would have precisely corresponded to the use of his 
power made, in the first instance, by our supposed richer 
Pes _ peasant—it would have been the king’s, of grace, instead of 
_ the usurer’s, for gain. 
148. “Impossible, absurd, Utopian !” exclaim nine-tenths 
of the few readers whom these words may find. 
. No, good reader, this is not Utopian: but I will tell you 
what would have seemed, if we had not seen it, Utopian on 
the side of evil instead of good; that ever men should have 
- come to value their money so much morethan their lives, that if 
_ you call upon them to become soldiers, and take chance of a 
bullet through their heart, and of wife and children being left 
_ desolate, for their pride’s sake, they will do it gaily, without 
inking twice ; but if you ask them, for their country’s sake, 
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to spend a hundred pounds without security a subiie back a 
hundred-and-five,* they will laugh in your face. ies 
149. Not but that also this game of life-giving and taking 
is, in the end, somewhat more costly than other forms of play 
might be. Rifle practice is, indeed, a not unhealthy pastime, 
and a feather on the top of the head isa pleasing appendage ; — 
but while learning the stops and fingering of the sweet instru- _ 
ment, does no one ever calculate the cost of an overture ? 
What melody does Tityrus meditate on his tenderly spiral — 
pipe? The leaden seed of it, broad-cast, true conical “ Dents — 
de Lion ” seed—needing less allowance for the wind thanis __ 
usual with that kind of herb—what crop are you likely to have __ 
of it? Suppose, instead of this volunteer marching and 
countermarching, you were to do a little volunteer ploughing 
and counter-ploughing? It is more difficult to do it straight: 
the dust of the earth, so disturbed, is more grateful than for 
merely rhythmic footsteps. Golden cups, also, given for good 
ploughing, would be more suitable in colour : (ruby glass, for 
the wine which “ giveth his colour” on the ground, might be 
fitter for the rifle prize in ladies’ hands). Or, conceive a little 
volunteer exercise with the spade, other than such as is needed 


* I have not hitherto touched on the subject of interest of money ; it 
is too complex, and must be reserved for its proper place in the body of 
the work. The definition of interest (apart from compensation for risk) 
is, ‘‘the exponent of the comfort of accomplished labour, separated from 
its power ;” the power being what is lent: and the French economists 
who have maintained the entire illegality of interest are wrong ; yet by 
no means so curiously or wildly wrong as the English and French ones 
opposed to them, whose opinions have been collected by Dr. Whewell” 
at page 41 of his Lectwres ; it never seeming to occur to the mind of the ~ 
compiler, any more than to the writers whom he quotes, that itis quite 
possible, and even (according to Jewish proverb) prudent, formen to 
hoard as ants and mice do, for use, not usury ; and lay by something __ 
for winter nights, in the expectation of rather sharing than lending the 
scrapings. My Savoyard squirrels would pass a pleasant time of it un- 
der the snow-laden pine-branches, if they always declined to economize 
because no one would pay them interest on nuts. Bes 

[I leave this note as it stood: but, as I have above stated, should now 
side wholly with the French economists spoken of, in asserting the ab- 
solute illegality of interest. ] : Be 
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aaa ek: or even for the burial of the fruit of : s 
Jeaden avena-seed, subject to the shrill Lemures’ critis ae 


Wer hat das Haus so schlecht gebauet ? 


u were to embank Lincolnshire more stoutly against the 
or strip the peat of Solway, or plant Plinlimmon moors 
_larch—then, in due season, some amateur reaping and 
shing ? 


“Nay, we reap and thresh by steam, in these advanced 


d gave you to win your bread by, you would fain shoot 2 
neighbours, and God’s sweet singers with ;* then you 
oke the fiends to your farm-service ; and— 


When young and old come forth to play ee 
On a sulphurous holiday, * 
Tell how the darkling goblin sweat 

(His feast of cinders duly set), 

And, belching night, where breathed the morn, fae 
His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn sate 
That ten day-labourers could not end. : 


150. Going back to the matter in hand, we will press the Ee 
ample closer. On a green knoll above that plain of the Se 


* Compare Chaucer’s feeling respecting birds (from Canace’s falcon, 
e nightingale, singing, ‘‘ Domine, labia—’” to the Lord of Love), 
the usual modern British sentiments on this subject. Or even 
ey’s :— 


** What prince’s choir of music can excel net 
That which within this shade does dwell, <a 
To which we nothing pay, or give, Ray 
They, like all other poets, live 

Without reward, or thanks for their obliging pains ! 
*Tis well if they become not prey.” 


S$; itis better than well ; particularly since the seed sown by the way- — 
been protected by the peculiar appropriation of part of the church- 
our country parishes. See the remonstrance from a ‘‘ Country 

»’ in The Times of June 4th (or 5th; the letter is dated June 
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Arve, between Cluse and Bonneville, there was, in the year 
1860, a cottage, inhabited by a well-doing family—man and 
wife, three children, and the grandmother. I call it a cot- 
tage, but in truth, it was a large chimney on the ground, wide 
at the bottom, so that the family might live round the fire ; — 
lighted by one small broken window, and entered by an un- 
closing door. The family, I say, was “ well-doing;” at least 
it was hopeful and cheerful; the wife healthy, the children, 
for Savoyards, pretty and active, but the husband threatened — 
with decline, from exposure under the cliffs of the Mont Vergi 
by day, and to draughts between every plank of his chimney — 
in the frosty nights. eae 
““Why could he not plaster the chinks?” asks the prac- 
tical reader. For the same reason that your child cannot 
wash its face and hands till you have washed them manya day __ 
for it, and will not wash them when it can, till you force it. — 
151. I passed this cottage often in my walks, had its win- 
dow and door mended ; sometimes mended also a little the 
meal of sour bread and broth, and generally got kind greeting 
and smile from the face of young or old; which greeting, 
this year, narrowed itself into the half-recognizing stare of — 
the elder child, and the old woman’s tears; for the father 
and mother were both dead,—one of sickness, the other of 
sorrow. It happened that I passed not alone, but with a 
companion, a practised English joiner, who, while these peo- 
ple were dying of cold, had been employed from six in the 
morning to six in the evening, for two months, in fitting, 
without nails, the panels of a single door in a large house in 
London. Three days of his work taken, at the right time, 
from fastening the oak panels with useless precision, and ap- 


3rd,) 1862:—‘‘ I have heard at a vestry meeting a good deal of higgling 
over a few shillings’ outlay in cleaning the church; but I have never 
heard any dissatisfaction expressed on account of that part of therate = 
which is invested in 50 or 100 dozens of birds’ heads.” bt 
[Lf we could trace the innermost of all canses of modern war, I be- 
lieve it would be found, not in the avarice nor ambition of nations, but 
in the mere idleness of the upper classes. They have nothing to do 
but to teach the peasantry to kill each other. ] ; = 


plied to fasten the larch timbers with decent strength, would 
have saved these Savoyards’ lives. He would have been main- 
tained equally ; (I suppose him equally paid for his work by the 
owner of the greater house, only the work not consumed self- 
ishly on his own walls ;) and the two peasants, and eventually, 

probably their children, saved. 
152. There are, therefore,—let me finally enforce, and 
- leave with the reader, this broad conclusion,—three things 
_ to be considered in employing any poor person. It is not 
enough to give him employment. You must employ him 
first to produce useful things ; secondly, of the several (sup- 
‘pose equally useful) things he can equally well produce, you 
must set him to make that which will cause him to lead the 
healthiest life; lastly, of the things produced, it remains a 
- question of wisdom and conscience how much you are to take 
yourself, and how much to leave to others. A large quantity, 
remember, unless you destroy it, must always be so left at 
one time or another ; the only questions you have to decide 

are, not what you will give, but when, and how, and to whom, 
- you will give. The natural law of human life is, of course, 
_ that in youth a man shall labour and lay by store for his old 
age, and when age comes, shall use what he has laid by, 
_ gradually slackening his toil, and allowing himself more frank 
“use of his store ; taking care always to leave himself as much 
as will surely suffice for him beyond any possible length of 
life. What he has gained, or by tranquil and unanxious toil 
. continues to gain, more than is enough for his own need, he 
- ought so to administer, while he yet lives, as to see the good 
of it again beginning, in other hands; for thus he has him- 
self the greatest sum of pleasure from it, and faithfully uses 
his sagacity in its control. Whereas most men, it appears, 
dislike the sight of their fortunes going out into service again, 
and say to themselves,—‘‘I can indeed nowise prevent this 
_ money from falling at last into the hands of others, nor hinder 
_ the good of it from becoming theirs, not mine ; but at least 
let a merciful death save me from being a witness of their 
satisfaction ; and may God so far be gracious to me as to let 
good come of any of this money of mine before my eyes.” 
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153. Supposing this feeling unconquerable, the safest way 
of rationally indulging it would be for the capitalist at once — 
to spend all his fortune on himself, which might actually, in 

many cases, be quite the rightest as well as the pleasantest 
thing to do, if he had just tastes and worthy passions. But, 
whether for himself only, or through the hands, and for the 
sake, of others also, the law of wise life is, that the maker of 
the money shall also be the spender of it, and spend it, ap- 
proximately, all, before he dies; so that his true ambition as 
an economist should be, to die, not as rich, but as poor, as. 
possible,* calculating the ebb tide of possession in true and — 
calm proportion to the ebb tide of life. Which law, checking 
the wing of accumulative desire in the mid-volley,+ and lead- 

ing to peace of possession and fulness of fruition in old age, 
is also wholesome, in that by the freedom of gift, together — 
with present help and counsel, it at once endearsand dignifies 
age in the sight of youth, which then no longer strips the 
bodies of the dead, but receives the grace of the living. Its 
chief use would (or will be, for men are indeed capable of 
attaining to this much use of their reason), that some temper- 
ance and measure will be put to the acquisitiveness of com- 
merce.{ For as things stand, a man holds it his duty tobe 


[* See the Life of Fenelon. ‘The labouring peasantry were at all — 
times the objects of his tenderest care ; his palace at Cambray, with all — 
his books and writings, being consumed by fire, he bore the misfortune 
with unrufiled calmness, and said it was better his palace should be 
burnt than the cottage of a poor peasant.” (These thoroughly good men 
always go too far, and lose their power over the mass.) He died ex- 
emplifying the mean he had always observed between prodigality and 
avarice, leaving neither debts nor money. | te 

+ kal mevlay Ayoumévous eivar wh To Thy ovolay éAdtTw ToLety GAAD Td Thy 
anAnsriay wrAeiw. ‘* And thinking (wisely) that poverty consists not in 
making one’s possessions less, but one’s avarice more.’’—Laws, v. 8. . 
Read the context, and compare. ‘‘ He who spends for all thatis noble, _ 
and gains by nothing but what is just, will hardly be notably wealthy, 
or distressfully poor.’’—Laws, v. 42. 2 

¢ The fury of modern trade arises chiefly out of the possibility of 
making sudden fortunes by largeness of transaction, and accident of 
discovery or contrivance. I have no doubt that the final interest of — 
every nation is to check the action of these commercial lotteries; and 
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emperate in his food, and of his body, but for no duty to be 
temperate in his riches, and of his mind. He sees that he 
ought not to waste his youth and his flesh for luxury ; but he 
will waste his age, and his soul, for money, and think he does 
‘no wrong, nor know the delirium tremens of the intellect for 
disease. But the law of life is, that a man should fix the sum 
he desires to make annually, as the food he desires to eat 
daily ; and stay when he has reached the limit, refusing in- 
-erease of business, and leaving it to others, so obtaining due 
freedom of time for better thoughts.* How the gluttony of 
_ pusiness is punished, a bill of health for the principals of the 
‘richest city houses, issued annually, would show in a sufii- 
‘ciently impressive manner. 
154. I know, of course, that these statements will be re- 
ceived by the modern merchant as an active border rider of 
the sixteenth century would have heard of its being proper 
- for men of the Marches to get their living by the spade, in- 
stead of the spur. But my business is only to state veracities 
‘and necessities ; I neither look for the acceptance of the one, 
nor hope for the nearness of the other. Near or distant, the 
_ day will assuredly come when the merchants of a state shall 
be its true ministers of exchange, its porters, in the double 
sense of carriers and gate-keepers, bringing all lands into 
frank and faithful communication, and knowing for their 
master of guild, Hermes the herald, instead of Mercury the 
- gain-guarder. 
155. And now, finally, for immediate rule to all who will ac- 
cept it. | 
__- The distress of any population means that they need food, 
house-room, clothes, and fuel. You can never, therefore, be 
_ wrong in employing any labourer to produce food, house- 
room, clothes, or fuel ; but you are always wrong if you em- 
ploy him to produce nothing, (for then some other labourer 


_ that all great accidental gains or losses should be national,—not individ- 
ual. But speculation absolute, unconnected with commercial effort, is 
_an unmitigated evil in a state, and the root of countless evils beside. 

[* I desire in the strongest terms to reinforce all that is contained in 
____ this paragraph. | 
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must be worked double time to feed him) ; He you are wen. 
erally wrong, at present, if you employ him (unless he can do 
nothing else) to produce works of art or luxuries; because 
modern art is mostly on a false basis, and modern luxury is 
criminally great.* 

156. The way to produce more food is mainly to bring in 
fresh ground, and increase facilities of carriage ;—to break 
rock, exchange earth, drain the moist, and water the dry, to 
mend roads, and build harbours of refuge. Taxation thus 
spent will annihilate taxation, but spent in war, it annihilates 
revenue. 

157. The way to produce house-room is to apply your force 
first to the humblest dwellings. When your brick-layers are 
out of employ, do not build splendid new streets, but better — 
the old ones; send your paviours and slaters to the poorest 
villages, and see that your poor are healthily lodged, before 
you try your hand on stately architecture. You will find its 
stateliness rise better under the trowel afterwards ; and we do 


* Tt is especially necessary that the reader should keep his mind fixed 
on the methods of consumption and destruction, as the true sources of 
national poverty. Men are apt to call every exchange ‘‘ expenditure,”’ 
but it is only consumption which Is expenditure. A large number of 
the purchases made by the richer classes are mere forms of interchange 
of unused property, wholly without effect on national prosperity. It 
matters nothing to the state whether, if a china pipkin be rated as worth 
a hundred pounds, A has the pipkin and B the pounds, or A the pounds 
and B the pipkin. But if the pipkin is pretty, and A or B breaks it, a 
there is national loss, not otherwise. So again, when the losshas really  _ 
taken place, no shifting of the shoulders that bear it will do away with oe 
the reality of it. There is an intensely ludicrous notion in the public — 
mind respecting the abolishment of debt by denying it. When a debt 
is denied, the lender loses instead of the borrower, that is all; the loss 
is precisely, accurately, everlastingly the same. The Americans borrow 
money to spend in blowing up their own houses. They deny their debt, 
by one-third already [1863], gold being at fifty premium ; and they will 
probably deny it wholly. That merely means that the holders of the 
notes are to be the losers instead of the issuers. The quantity of loss 
is precisely equal, and irrevocable ; it is the quantity of human industry 
spent in effecting the explosion, plus the quantity of goods exploded. 
Honour only decides who shall pay the sum lost not whether it is to so 
paid or not. Paid it must be, and to the uttermost farthing. 
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do not yet build so well that we need hasten to display our 
skill to future ages. Had the labour which has decorated the 
Houses of Parliament filled, instead, rents in walls and roofs 
throughout the county of Middlesex ; and our deputies met 
to talk within massive walls that would have needed no stucco 
for five hundred years,—the decoration might have been after- 
wards, and the talk now. And touching even our highly con- 
 gscientious church building, it may be well to remember that 
in the best days of church plans, their masons called them- 
selves “logeurs du bon Dieu ;” and that since, according to 
the most trusted reports, God spends a good deal of His time 
in cottages as well as in churches, He might perhaps like to 
be a little better lodged there also. 
158. The way to get more clothes is—not, necessarily, to 
get more cotton. There were words written twenty years 
ago* which would have saved many of us some shivering, 
had they been minded in time. Shall we read them again ? 
“The Continental people, it would seem, are importing our 
machinery, beginning to spin cotton, and manufacture for 
themselves; to cut us out of this market, and then out of 
that! Sad news, indeed; but irremediable. By no means 
the saddest news—the saddest news, is that we should find 
our national existence, as I sometimes hear it said, depend 
on selling manufactured cotton at a farthing an ell cheaper 
_ than any other people. A most narrow stand for a great na- 
tion to base itself on! A stand which, with all the Corn-law 
abrogations conceivable, I do not think will be capable of en- 
during. 
“My friends, suppose we quitted that stand ; suppose we 
- came honestly down from it and said—‘ This is our minimum 
_ of cotton prices ; we care not, for the present, to make cotton 
any cheaper. Do you, if it seem so blessed to you, make cot- 
ton cheaper. Fill your lungs with cotton fur, your heart 


[* (Past and Present, Chap. IX. of Third Section.) To think that for 
_ these twenty—now twenty-six—years, this one voice of Carlyle’s has 

been the only faithful and useful utterance in all England, and has 
- gs through all these years in vain! See Mors Clavigera, Letter 
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general gnomes of Europe, slaves of the lamp!’ Tadmire a 
nation which fancies it will die if it do not undersell all other 
nations to the end of the world. Brothers, we will cease to 
undersell them ; we will be content to equal-sell them ; to be 
happy selling equally with them! I do not see the use of un- 
derselling them: cotton-cloth is already twopence a yard, or 
lower ; and yet bare backs were never more numerous among 
us. Let inventive men cease to spend their existence inces- 
santly contriving how cotton can be made cheaper ; and try 
to invent a little how cotton at its present cheapness could be 
somewhat justlier divided among us. 

“Let inventive men consider—whether the secret of this 
universe does after all consist in making money. With a hell 
which means—‘ failing to make money,’ I do not think there 
is any heaven possible that would suit one well. In brief, all 
this Mammon gospel of supply-and-demand, competition, 
laissez faire, and devil take the hindmost (foremost, is it not, 
rather, Mr. Carlyle ?), ‘begins to be one of the_shabbiest 
gospels ever preached.’ ” 

159. The way to produce more fuel * is first to make your 
coal mines safer, by sinking more shafts; then set all your 
convicts to work in them, and if, as is to be hoped, you suc- 
ceed in diminishing the supply of that sort of labourer, con- 
sider what means there may be, first, of growing forest where 
its growth will improve climate secondly, of splintering the 


forests which now make continents of fruitful land pathlessand : 


poisonous, into fagots for fire ;—so gaining at once dominion 
icewards and sunwards. Your steam power has been given 
(you will find eventually) for work such as that: and not for 
excursion trains, to give the labourer a moment’s breath, at 
the peril of his breath for ever, from amidst the cities which 
it has crushed into masses of corruption. When you know 


_how to build cities, and how to rule them, you will be able to 


[* We don’t want to produce more fuel just now, but much less ; and 
to use what we get for cooking and warming ourselves, instead of for 
running from place to place. } 


with copperas fumes, with rage and mutiny ; become ye the . 
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ee in 5 eee oe and the “excursion ” will be the af- 
Bs ternoon’ s walk or game in the fields round them. 

160. ‘‘But nothing of this work will pay ?” 

No; no more than it pays to dust your rooms, or wash 
your doorsteps. It will pay; not at first in currency, but 
in that which is the end and the source of currency,—in 
life ; (and in currency richly afterwards). It will pay in that 
which is more than life,—in light, whose true price has not 


yet been reckoned in any currency, and yet into the image of 7 
which, all wealth, one way or other, must be cast. For your wt 
riches must either be as the lightning, which, af 
Begot but in a cloud, é a 

Though shining bright, and speaking loud, a 

Whilst it begins, concludes its violent race ; aN 

And, where it gilds, it wounds the place ;— Be 

or else, as the lightning of the sacred sign, which shines Si 
from one part of the heaven to the other. There is no a 
other choice ; you must either take dust for deity, spectre ae 
for possession, fettered dream for life, and for epitaph, this = 
~ reversed verse of the great Hebrew hymn of economy (Psalm ts 
 exii.):—“‘He hath gathered together, he hath stripped the - 


poor, his iniquity remaineth for ever : ”—orelse, having the sun 
of justice to shine on you, and the sincere substance of good 
in your possession, and the pure law and liberty of life within 
you, leave men to write this better legend over your grave :— 

‘He hath dispersed abroad. He hath given to the poor. 
His righteousness remaineth for ever.” 
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APPENDICES. 


I nave brought together in these last pages a few notes, — 
which were not properly to be incorporated with the text, 
and which, at the bottom of pages, checked the reader's — 
attention to the main argument. They contain, however, — 
several statements to which I wish to be able to refer, or have 
already referred, in other of my books, so that I think right 
to preserve them. | 


APPENDIX I—(p. 22.) 


Tue greatest of all economists are those most opposed to the — 
doctrine of ‘laissez faire,” namely, the fortifying virtues, 
which the wisest men of all time have arranged under the ~ 
general heads of Prudence, or Discretion (the spirit which — 
discerns and adopts rightly) ; Justice (the spirit which rules — 
and divides rightly) ; Fortitude (the spirit which persists and = 
endures rightly) ; and Temperance (the spirit which stops 
and refuses rightly). These cardinal and sentinel virtues are 
not only the means of protecting and prolonging life i 


means of life, and the governing powers and ae 0. 
economy. ‘Thus, precisely according to the number of ju 
men in a nation, is their power of avoiding either intestine | 
foreign war. All disputes may be peaceably settled, afar st 


ratio to the EES. of unjust persons who are ica of 
determining a quarrel but by violence. Whether the injus- 
tice take the form of the desire of dominion, or of refusal : 
submit to it, or of lust of territory, or lust of money, or 
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mere irregular passion and wanton will, the result is economi- 


cally the same ;—loss of the quantity of power and life con- 


~ sumed in repressing the injustice, added to the material and 


moral destruction caused by the fact of war. The early civil 
wars of England, and the existing * war in America, are curi- 
ous examples—these under monarchical, this under republi- 
can, institutions—of the results on large masses of nations of 
the want of education in principles of justice. But the mere 
dread or distrust resulting from the want of the inner virtues 
of Faith and Charity prove often no less costly than war itself. 
The fear which France and England have of each other costs 
each nation about fifteen millions sterling annually, besides 


- yarious paralyses of commerce ; that sum being spent in the 


manufacture of means of destruction instead of means of pro- 
duction. There is no more reason in the nature of things 
that France and England should be hostile to each other than 
that England and Scotland should be, or Lancashire and 
Yorkshire ; and the reciprocal terrors of the opposite sides 
of the English Channel are neither more necessary, more eco- 
nomical, nor more virtuous, than the old riding and reiving 
on the opposite flanks of the Cheviots, or than England’s own 
weaving for herself of crowns of thorn, from the stems of her 
Red and White roses. 


APPENDIX IL—(p. 34.) 


Few passages of the book which at least some part of the na- 
tions at present most advanced in civilization accept as an ex- 
pression of final truth, have been more distorted than those 
bearing on Idolatry. For the idolatry there denounced is 
neither sculpture, nor veneration of sculpture. It is simply 
the substitution of an ‘‘ Eidolon,” phantasm, or imagination of 
Good, for that which is real and enduring ; from the Highest 
Living Good, which gives life, to the lowest material good 

[* Written in 1862. I little thought that when I next corrected my 


type, the ‘‘existing’’ war best illustrative of the sentence, would be 
between Frenchmen in the Elysian Fields of Paris. ] 


which ministers to it. The Creator, and the things 
which He is said to have “seen good” in creating, are in 
their eternal goodness appointed always to be “ worshipped,” 
—i. e., to have goodness and worth ascribed to them frosy 
the heart ; and the sweep and range of idolatry extend to th 
rejection of any or all of these, ‘calling evil good, and good 
evil,—putting bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.”* For 
in that rejection and substitution we betray the first of all 
Loyalties, to the fixed Law of life, and with resolute opposite — 
loyalty serve our own imagination of good, which is the law, — 
not of the House, but of the Grave, (otherwise called the law 
of “ mark ee ’ which we translate “law of Sin”); these 
“two masters,” between whose services we have to choose, 
being otherwise distinguished as God and Mammon, which 
Mammon, though we narrowly take it as the power of money 
only, is in truth the great evil Spirit of false and fond desire, 

r “ Covetousness, which is Idolatry.” So that Iconoclaszm— 
umage-breaking——is easy ; but an Idol cannot be broken—it 
must be forsaken ; and this is not so easy, either to do, or 
persuade to doing. For men may readily be convinced of the | 
weakness of an image ; but not of the emptiness of an imagi- Sad 
nation. 


APPENDIX IIL. —(p. 36.) 


I wave not attempted to support, by the authority of other 
writers, any of the statements made in these papers ; ne 


occasion for my writing at all. Even in ie scattered pas- 7 
sages referring to this aaiice: in three books of Carlyle’s—_ 
Sartor Resartus, Past and Present, and the Latter Day Pam- — 
phlets,—all has been said that needs to be said, and far better 

than I shall ever say it again. But the habit of the public 
mind at present is to require everything to be uttered dif- 
fusely, loudly, and a hundred times over, before it will liste1 


and it hasrevolted against these papers of mine asif they con- 
* Compare the close of the Fourth Lecture in Aratra Pentelici. — 
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tained things daring and new, when there is not one assertion 
jin them of which the truth has not been for ages known to 


¥ 


the wisest, and proclaimed by the most eloquent of men. It 
would be [had written will be ; but have now reached a time 
of life for which there is but one mood—the conditional,| a 
far greater pleasure to me hereafter, to collect their words 
than to add to mine; Horace’s clear rendering of the sub- 
stance of the passages in the text may be found room for at 
once, 

Si quis emat citharas, emptas comportet in unum 

Nee studio citharae, nec Musae deditus ulli ; 

Siscalpra et formas non sutor, nautica vela 

Aversus mercaturis, delirus et amens 

Undique dicatur merito. Qui discrepat istis 

Qui nummos aurumque recondit, nescius uti 

Compositis ; metuensque velut contingere sacrum ? 


[Which may be roughly thus translated :— 
_“ Were anybody to buy fiddles, and collect a number, be- 


ing in no wise given to fiddling, nor fond of music: or if, 


being no cobbler, he collected awls and lasts, or, having no 
mind for sea-adventure, bought sails, every one would call him 
a madman, and deservedly. But what difference is there be- 
tween such a man and one who lays by coins and gold, and 
does not know how to use, when he has got them ?”] 


With which it is perhaps desirable also to give Xenophon’s 
statement, it being clearer than any English one can be, owing 
to the power of the general Greek term for wealth, ‘“ useable 
things.” 

[I have cut out the Greek because I can’t be troubled to 
correct the accents, and am always nervous about them ; here 
it is in English, as well as I can do it :— 

“This being so, it follows that things are only property to 
the man who knows how to use them ; as flutes, for instance, 
are property to the man who can pipe upon them respectably ; 
but to one who knows not how to pipe, they are no property, 
unless he can get rid of them advantageously. -. . For if 
they are not sold, the flutes are no property (being service: 


able for nothing); but, sold, they become property. — 
which Secrates made answer,—‘ and only then if he kn 
how to sell them, for if he sell them to another man who can- 
not play on them, still they are no property.’ ”] 


APPENDIX IV.—(p. 39.) 


Tue reader is to include here in the idea of ‘“‘ Government,” 
any branch of the Executive, or even any body of private per. 
sons, entrusted with the practical management of public in 
. terests unconnected directly with their own personal ones. 
BS In theoretical discussions of legislative interference with polit-— 
= ical economy, it is usually, and of course unnecessarily, as- — 
Z ts sumed that Government must be always of that form and 
force in which we have been accustomed to see it ;—thatits 


abuses can never be less, nor its wisdom greater, nor its pow- 

ers more numerous. But, practically, the custom in most 

i civilized countries is, for every man to deprecate the interfer- _ 
: ence of Government as long as things tell for his personal | 
advantage, and to call for it when they cease to doso. The 
request of the Manchester Economists to be supplied with 

cotton by Government (the system of supply and deman 

having, for the time, fallen sorrowfully short of the expecta 

tions of scientific persons from it), is an interesting case in 

point. It were to be wished that less wide and bitter suffer- _ 

- ing, suffering, too, of the innocent, had been needed to fore a 
the nation, or some part of it, to ask itself why a body 


. men, already confessedly capable of managing matters both 
§ military and divine, should not be permitted, or even re- 
3 quested, at need, to provide in some wise for sustenance as 


well as for dcfence; and secure, if it might be,—(and - 
might, I think, oven the rather be),—purity of bodily, as 
as of spiritual, aliment? Why, having made many roads : 
the passage of armies, may they not make a few for the 
veyance of food ; and after organizing, with applause, v 
schemes of theological instruction for the Public, orga: 
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- moreover, some methods of bodily nourishment for them? 
Or is the soul so much less trustworthy in its instincts than 
the stomach, that legislation is necessary for the one, but in- 
applicable to the other. 


APPENDIX V.—(p. 70.) 


I pesatep with myself whether to make the note on Homer 
longer by examining the typical meaning of the shipwreck of 
Ulysses, and his escape from Charybdis by help of her figtree ; 
but as I should have had to go on to the lovely myth of Leu- 
cothea’s veil, and did not care to spoil this by a hurried account 
of it, I left it for future examination ; and, three days after the 
paper was published, observed that the reviewers, with their 
customary helpfulness, were endeavouring to throw the whole 
subject back into confusion by dwelling on this single (as they 
imagined) oversight. I omitted also a note on the sense of 
“the word Avypov, with respect to the pharmacy of Circe, and 
herb-fields of Helen, (compare its use in Odyssey, xvii., 473, 
&c.), which would farther have illustrated the nature of the 
Circean power. But, not to be led too far into the subtleties 
of these myths, observe respecting them all, that even in very 
simple parables, it is not always easy to attach indisputable 
meaning to every part of them. I recollect some years ago, 
throwing an assembly of learned persons who had met to de- 
light themselves with interpretations of the parable of the 
prodigal son, (interpretations which had up to that moment 
_ gone very smoothly,) into mute indignation, by inadvertently 
asking who the wnprodigal son was, and what was to be learned 
by his example. The leading divine of the company, Mr. 
Molyneux, at last explained to me that the unprodigal son was 
a lay figure, put in for dramatic effect, to make the story pret- 
tier, and that no note was to be taken of him. Without, how- 
ever, admitting that Homer put in the last escape of Ulysses 
merely to make his story prettier, this is nevertheless true of 
_ all Greek myths, that they have many opposite lights and 


shades ; they are as changeful as eal on Vilee: opal, “usual . 
have one colour by reflected, and another by transmitted light, | 
But they are true jewels for all that, and full of noble enchant. 
ment for those who can use them ; for those who cannot, I am 
content to repeat the words I one four years ago, in the ap- 2 
pendix to the Two Paths— 

“The entire purpose of a great thinker may be difficult to 
fathom, and we may be over and over again more or less mis- __ 
taken in guessing at his meaning; but the real, profound, 
nay, quite bottomless and unredeemable mistake, is bi fool's 
thought, that he had no meaning.” 


APPENDIX VI.—(p. 84.) 


Tue derivation of words is like that of rivers: thereisone 
real source, usually small, unlikely, and difficult tofind,farup 
among the hills; then, as the word flows on and comesinto 
service, it takes in the force of other words from other sources, 
and becomes quite another word—often much more than one 
word, after the junction—a word as it were of many waters, 
sometimes both sweet and bitter. Thus the whole force of 
our English “charity ” depends on the guttural in “‘charis” 
getting confused with the c of the Latin “ carus;” thencefor- 
ward throughout the middle ages, the two ideas ran on to- _ 
gether, and both got confused with St. Paul’s ayary, which 
expresses a different idea in all sorts of ways ; our “charity” 
having not only brought in the entirely foreign sense of alms- 
giving, but lost the essential sense of contentment, and lost 

much more in getting too far away from the “charis” of the _ 
final Gospel benedictions. For truly it is fine Christianity we _ 
have come to, which, professing to expect the perpetual grace 
or charity of its Founder, has not itself grace or charity enough 
to hinder it from overreaching its friends in sixpenny bargains ; 
and which, supplicating evening and morning the forgiveness — 
of its own debts, goes forth at noon to take its fellow-servants — 
by the throat, saying,—not merely *‘ Pes me that thou owest,” ; 
but “‘ Pay me that thou owest me not.” A 


~ 


‘Ib ig true that we sometimes wear Ophelia’s rue with a dif 
ference, and call it “ Herb o’ grace o’ Sundays,” taking conso- 
lation out of the offertory with—‘ Look, what he layeth out, 
it shall be paid him again.” Comfortable words indeed, and 
good to set against the old royalty of Largesse— 


Whose moste joie was, I wis, 
When that she gave, and said, ‘‘ Have this.” 


-. [Iam glad to end, for this time, with these lovely words of 
- Chaucer. We have heard only too much lately of “ Indis- 
criminate charity,” with impiied reproval, not of the Indiscrim- 
ination merely, but of the Charity also. We have partly suc- 
_ ceeded in enforcing on the minds of the poor the idea that 
it is disgraceful to receive ; and are likely, without much dif- 
ficulty, to succeed in persuading not a few of the rich that it 
is disgraceful to give. But the political economy of a great 
state makes both giving and receiving graceful; and the po- 
litical economy of true religion interprets the saying that “it 
is more blessed to give than to receive,” not as the promise of 
reward in another life for mortified selfishness in this, but as 
pledge of bestowal upon us of that sweet and better nature, - s 
which does not mortify itself in giving. | 5 


Brantwood, Coniston, 
Bih October, 1871. 


SESAME AND LILIES 


THREE LECTURES 


1, OF KINGS’ TREASURIES 
2. OF QUEENS’ GARDENS 
3. OF THE MYSTERY OF LIFE 


PREFACE. 


: Berne now fifty-one years old, and little likely to change my 
_ mind hereafter on any important subject of thought (unless 
_ through weakness of age), I wish to publish a connected series 
4 of such parts of my works as now seem to me right, and likely 
_ to be of permanent use. In doing so I shall omit much, but 
not attempt to mend what I think worth reprinting. A young 
man necessarily writes otherwise than an old one, and it would. 
be worse than wasted time to try to recast the juvenile lan- 
_ guage: nor is it to be thought that I am ashamed even of what 
- Teancel ; for great part of my earlier work was rapidly written 
__ for temporary purposes, and is now unnecessary, though true, Fs 
eS. even to truism. What I wrote about religion, was, on the : 
contrary, painstaking, and, I think, forcible, as compared with hey 
most religious writing ; especially in its frankness and fear- ai 
____ lessness: but it was wholly mistaken ; for I had been edu- | 
=k cated in the doctrines of a narrow sect, and had read history a 
as obliquely as sectarians necessarily must. ey 
Fe _ Mingled among these either unnecessary or erroneous state- 
ments, I find, indeed, some that might be still of value ; but 
=. “ these, in my earlier books, disfigured by affected lasipitiagts : 
partly through the desire to be thought a fine writer, and ae 
partly, as in the second volume of Modern Painters, in the ae 
notion of returning as far as I could to what I thought the gat 
__ better style of old English literature, especially to that of my ag 
“a then favourite, in prose, Richard Hooker. ae 
____ For these reasons, though, as respects either art, policy, or “4 2 
morality as distinct from ‘isle I not only still hold, but a 
even wish strongly to re-affirm the substance of what ue 
in ai _—— books, I shall reprint scarcely anything 
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es in this series out of the first and second volumes of Modern 
ze Painters ; and shall omit much of the Seven Lamps and Stones é od 
: of Venice: but all my books written within the last fifteen = 
years will be republished without change, as new editions of ey 
them are called for, with here and there perhaps an additional = __ 
: note, and having their text divided, for convenient reference, . : 
. into paragraphs consecutive through each volume. I shall t 
also throw together the shorter fragments that bear on each - | 
other, and fill in with such unprinted lectures or studies as 
seem to me worth preserving, so as to keep the volumes, on | 
an average, composed of about a hundred leaves each. . || 
The first book of which a new edition is required chances pi 
to be Sesame and Lilies, from which I now detach the old pref- a | 
ace, about the Alps, for use elsewhere ; and to which I adda 
: lecture given in Ireland on a subject closely connected with i 
that of the book itself. Iam glad that it should be the first an 
of the complete series, for many reasons ; though in now look- wa 
; ing over these two lectures, I am painfully struck by the waste | 
of good work in them. They cost me much thought, and ee 
much strong emotion; but it was foolish to suppose that I Ea 
i could rouse my audiences in a little while to any sympathy 
| with the temper into which I had brought myself by years of 
_ thinking over subjects full of pain ; while, if I missed my pur- 
& pose at the time, it was little to be hoped I could attain it 
q afterwards ; since phrases written for oral delivery become 
ineffective when quietly read. Yet I should only take away 
what good is in them if I tried to translate them into the lan- 
guage of books ; nor, indeed, could I at all have done so at the 
time of their delivery, my thoughts then habitually and impa- 
; tiently putting themselves into forms fit only for emphatic 
speech ; and thus I am startled, in my review of them, to find 
‘3 that, though there is much, (forgive me the impertinence) 
which seems to me accurately and energetically said, there is 
scarcely anything put in a form to be generally convincing, 
or even easily intelligible ; and I can well imagine a reader 
laying down the book without being at all moved by it, still 
less guided, to any definite course of action. 
I think, however, if I now say briefly and clearly what I 


meant my hearers to understand, and what I wanted, and still 
would fain have, them to do, there may afterwards be found 
some better service in the passionately written text. 

The first Lecture says, or tries to say, that, life being very 
short, and the quiet hours of it few, we ought to waste none of 
them in reading valueless books; and that valuable books 
should, in a civilized country, be within the reach of every 
one, printed in excellent form, for a just price ; but not in any 
vile, vulgar, or, by reason of smallness of type, physically in- 
jurious form, ata vile price. For we none of us need many 
books, and those which we need ought to be clearly printed, 
on the best paper, and strongly bound. And though we are, 
indeed, now, a wretched and poverty-struck nation, and hardly 
able to keep soul and body together, still, as no person in de- 
cent circumstances would put on his table confessedly bad 
wine, or bad meat, without being ashamed, so he need not 
have on his shelves ill-printed or loosely and wretchedly- 
stitched books ; for, though few can be rich, yet every man 
who honestly exerts himself may, I think, still provide, for 
himself and his family, good shoes, good gloves, strong har- 
ness for his cart or carriage horses, and stout leather binding 
for his books. And I would urge upon every young man, as 
the beginning of his due and wise provision for his household, 
to obtain as soon as he can, by the severest economy, a re- 
stricted, serviceable, and steadily—however slowly—increasing, 
series of books for use through life ; making his little library, 
of all the furniture in his room, the most studied and decora- 
tive piece; every volume having its assigned place, like a little 
statue in its niche, and one of the earliest and strictest lessons 
to the children of the house being how to turn the pages of 
their own literary possessions lightly and deliberately, with no 
chance of tearing or dogs’ ears. 

That is my notion of the founding of King’s Treasuries ; 
and the first Lecture is intended to show somewhat the use 
and preciousness of their treasures: but the two following 
ones have wider scope, being written in the hope of awaken- 
ing the youth of England, so far as my poor words might have 
any power with them, to take some thought of the purposes 
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of the life into which they are entering, and the nature of the 
world they have to conquer. 

These two lectures are fragmentary and ill-arranged, but 
not, I think, diffuse or much compressible. The entire gist 
and conclusion of them, however, is in the last six paragraphs, 
135 to the end, of the third lecture, which I would beg the 
reader to look over not once nor twice (rather than any other 
part of the book), for they contain the best expression I have 
yet been able to put in words of what, so far as is within my 
power, I mean henceforward both to do myself, and to plead 
with all over whom I have any influence, to do also according 
to their means: the letters begun on the first day of this year, 
to the workmen of England, having the object of originating, 
if possible, this movement among them, in true alliance with 
whatever trustworthy element of help they ean find in the 
higher classes. After these paragraphs, let me ask you to 
read, by the fiery light of recent events, the fable at p. 116 (§ 
117), and then §§ 129—131; and observe, my statement re- 
specting the famine at Orissa is not rhetorical, but certified by 
official documents as within the truth. Five hundred thou- 
sand persons, at least, died by starvation in our British domin- 
ions, wholly in consequence of carelessness and want of fore- 
thought. Keep that well in your memory; and note it as the 
best possible illustration of modern political economy in true 
practice, and of the relations it has accomplished between 
Supply and Demand. Then begin the second lecture, and all 
will read clear enough, I think, to the end; only, since that 
second lecture was written, questions have arisen respecting 
the education and claims of women which have greatly 
troubled simple minds and excited restless ones. I am some- 
times asked my thoughts on this matter, and I suppose that 
some girl readers of the second lecture may at the end of it 
desire to be told summarily what I would have them do and 
desire in the present state of things. This, then, is what I 
would say to any girl who had confidence enough in me to 
believe what I told her, or do what I ask her. 

First, be quite sure of one thing, that, however much you 
may know, and whatever advantages you may possess, and 


| r good you may be, you have not been singled out, by 
the God who made you, from all the other girls in the world, 
be especially informed respecting His own nature and char- 
acter. You have not been born in a luminous point upon the 
surface of the globe, where a perfect theology might be ex- 
pounded to you from your youth up, and where everything 
you were taught would be true, and everything that was en- 
forced upon you, right. Of all the insolent, all the foolish 
persuasions that by any chance could enter and hold your 
empty little heart, this is the proudest and foolishest,—that 
_ you have been so much the darling of the Heavens, and fa- 
-yourite of the Fates, as to be born in the very nick of time, 
_ and in the punctual place, when and where pure Divine truth 
e _ had been sifted from the errors of the Nations ; and that your 
pa had been providentially disposed to buy a house in the 
es Be ecsmieni neighbourhood of the steeple under which that 
Immaculate and final verity would be beautifully proclaimed. 
= Do not think it, child ; it is not so. This, on the contrary, is 

the fact,—unpleasant you may think it ; pleasant, it seems to 
cs ~ me,—that you, with all your pretty readies: and dainty looks, 
= and kindly thoughts, and saintly aspirations, are not one whit 

more thought ny or loved by the great Maker and Master than 
fa any poor little red, black, or blue savage, running wild in the 
_ pestilent woods, or naked on the hot sands of the earth: and 
. pet of the two, you probably know less about God than she 
_ does ; the only difference being that she thinks little of Him 
that is right, and you, much that i is wrong. 

That, then, is the first thing to make sure of ;—that you are 
_ not yet perfectly well ‘afermned on the most abstruse of all 
_ possible subjects, and that, if you care to behave with modesty 
_ or propriety, you had better be silent about it. 
____Thesecond thing which you may make sure of is, that however 

_ good you may be, you have faults ; that however dull you may 

_ be, you can find out what some of them are; and that how- 
ever slight they may be, you had better make some—not too 
on but patient —effort to get = of them. And so far 
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there are only two that are of real consequence,—Idleness and 
Cruelty. Perhaps youmay be proud. Well, we can get much 
good out of pride, if only it be not religious. Perhaps you 
may be vain: it is highly probable ; and very pleasant for the 
people who like to praise you. Perhaps you are a little en- 
vious: that is really very shocking ; but then—so is every- 
body else. Perhaps, also, you are a little malicious, which I 
am truly concerned to hear, but should probably only the 
more, if I knew you, enjoy your conversation. But whatever 
else you may be, you must not be useless, and you must not 
be cruel. If there is any one point which, in six thousand 
years of thinking about right and wrong, wise and good men 
have agreed upon, or successively by experience discovered, 
it is that God dislikes idle and cruel people more than any 
other ;—that His first order is, “ Work while you have light ;” 
and His second, “Be merciful while you have mercy.” 
“Work while you have light,” especially while you have the 
light of morning. There are few things more wonderful to me 
than that old people never tell young ones how precious their 
youth is. They sometimes sentimentally regret their own 
earlier days; sometimes prudently forget them ; often fool- 
ishly rebuke the young, often more foolishly indulge, often 
most foolishly thwart and restrain ; but scarcely ever warn or 
watch them. Remember, then, that I, at least, have warned 
you, that the happiness of your life, and its power, and its 
part and rank in earth or in heaven, depend on the way you 
pass your days now. They are not to be sad days; far from 
that, the first duty of young people is to be delighted and 
delightful ; but they are to be in the deepest sense solemn 
days. There is no solemnity so deep, to a rightly-thinking 
creature, as that of dawn. But not only in that beautiful 
sense, but in all their character and method, they are to be 
solemn days. Take your Latin dictionary, and look out “ sol- 
lennis,” and fix the sense of the word well in your mind, and 
remember that every day of your early life is ordaining irrev- 
ocably, for good or evil, the custom and practice of your soul ; 
ordaining either sacred customs of dear and lovely recurrence, — 
or trenching deeper and deeper the furrows for seed of sor 


yw. Now, therefore, see that no day passes in which youdo 
ot make yourself a somewhat better creature ; and in order 
to do that, find out, first, what you are now. Do not think 
vaguely about it ; take pen and paper, and write down as 
accurate a description of yourself as you can, with the date 
» it. If you dare not do so, find out why you dare not, and 
try to get strength of heart enough to look yourself fairly in 
the face, in Ste as well as body. Ido not doubt but that 
_ the mind is a less pleasant thing to look at than the face, and 
for that very reason it needs more looking at ; so always have 
_ two mirrors on your toilet table, and see that with proper 
__ eare you dress body and mind before them daily. After the 
dressing is once over for the day, think no more about it: 
as your hair will blow about your ears, so your temper and 
____ thoughts will get ruffled with the day’s work, and may need, 
_—- sometimes, twice dressing ; but I don’t want you to carry 
about a mental pocket-comb ; only to be smooth braided al- 
__-ways in the morning. 
Write down then, frankly, what you are, or, at least, what 
_ you think yourself, not dwelling upon those inevitable faults 
| _ which I have just told you are of little consequence, and which 
e the action of a right life will shake or smooth away ; but. that 
ae you may determine to the best of your intelligence what you 
Ve are good for, and can be made into. You will find that the 
mere resolve not to be useless, and the honest desire to help 
pe other people, will, in the quickest and delicatest ways, im- 
_ prove yourself. Thus, from the beginning, consider all your 
_ accomplishments as means of assistance to ethan: read atten- 
: Seanad in this volume, paragraphs 74, 75, 19, and 79, and you 
_ will understand what I mean, with respect to languages and 
. music. In music especially you will soon find what personal 
_ benefit there is in being serviceable : it is probable that, how- 
ever limited your powers, you have voice and ear enough to 
‘sustain a note of moderate compass in a concerted piece ;— 
that, then, is the first thing to make sure you can do. Get 
your voice disciplined and clear, and think only of accuracy ; 
never of meg expression : if you have “s soul worth ex- 
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there are very few feelings in you, at present, needing 0 
particular expression ; and the one thing you have to do is 
make a clear-voiced little instrument of yourself, which othe 
people can entirely depend upon for the note wanted. So, in 
drawing, as soon as you can set down the right shape of any- 
thing, and thereby explain its character to another person, or s 
make the look of it clear and interesting to a child, you will © 
begin to enjoy the art vividly for its own sake, and all your 
habits of mind and powers of memory will gain precision : but : 
if you only try to make showy drawings for praise, or pretty — 
ones for amusement, your drawing will have little of real in- — 
terest for you, and no educational power whatever. ; 
Then, besides this more delicate work, resolve to do every : 
day some that is useful in the vulgar sense. Learn first — 
thoroughly the economy of the kitchen ; the good and bad 
qualities of every common article of food, and the simplest 
and best modes of their preparation: when you have time, ~ 
go and help in the cooking of poorer families, and show ~ 
them how to make as much of everything as possible, and 
how to make little, nice; coaxing and tempting them into 
tidy and pretty ways, and pleading for well-folded table- 
cloths, however coarse, and for a flower or two out of the a 
garden to strew on them. If you manage to get a clean table- Bs 
cloth, bright plates on it, and a good dish in the middle, of | 
your own cooking, you may ask leave to say a short grace ;_ 
and let your religious ministries be confined to that much for 
the present. “ee 
Again, let a certain part of your day (as little as you choose, 
but not to be broken in upon) be set apart for making strong oe 
and pretty dresses for the poor. Learn the sound qualities — 
of all useful stuffs, and make everything of the best you can — 
get, whatever its price. I have many reasons for desiring _ 
you to do this,—too many to be told just now,—trust me, 
and be sure you get everything as good as can be: and if, in 
the villainous state of moderate trade, you cannot get it goo 
at any price, buy its raw material, and set some of the poor 
women about you to spin and weave, till you have got stuff 
that can be trusted: and then, every day, make some li 


of useful clothing, sewn with your own fingers as 
mgly as it can be stitched ; and embroider it or otherwise 
beautify it moderately with fine needlework, such as a girl 
may be proud of having done. And accumulate these things 
yy you until you hear of some honest persons in need of 
othing, which may often too sorrowfully be; and, even 
_ though you should be deceived, and give them to the dishon- 
_ est, and hear of their being at once takento the pawnbroker’s, 
_ never mind that, for the pawnbroker must sell them to some 
_ one wno has need of them. That is no business of yours; 
what concerns you is only that when you see a half-naked 
child, you should have good and fresh clothes to give it, if 
its parents will let it be taught to wear them. If they will 
not, consider how they came to be of such a mind, which it 
will be wholesome for you beyond most subjects of inquiry 
to ascertain. And after you have gone on doing this a little 
sae _ while, you will begin to understand the meaning of at least 
one chapter of your Bible, Proverbs xxxi., without need of 
any laboured: comment, sermon, or meditation. 
a In these, then (and of course in all minor ways besides, 
— that you can discover in your own household), you must be 
to the best of your strength usefully employed during the 
mi greater part of the day, so that you may be able at the end 
of it to say, as proudly as any peasant, that you have not eaten 
_ the bread of idleness. Then, secondly, I said, you are not to 
_ becruel. Perhaps you think there is no chance of your being 
_ 80; and indeed I hope it is not likely that you should be de- 
: liberately unkind to any creature ; but unless you are delib- 
erately kind to every creature, you will often be cruel to 
many. Cruel, partly through want of imagination (a far 
_ rarer and weaker faculty in women than men), and yet more, 
at the present day, through the subtle encouragement of 
your selfishness by the religious doctrine that all which we 
now suppose to be evil will be brought to a good end; doc- 
trine practically issuing, not in less earnest efforts that the 
immediate unpleasantness may be averted from ourselves, 
it in our remaining satisfied in the contemplation of its ulti- 
mate objects, when it is inflicted on others, 


It is not likely that the more accurate methods of recent 
mental ‘education will now long permit young people to grow 


up in the persuasion that, in any danger or distress, they may 


expect to be themselves saved by the providence of God, 


while those around them are lost by His Improvidence : but — 


they may be yet long restrained from rightly kind action, and 
long accustomed to endure both their own pain occasionally, 
and the pain of others always, with an unwise patience, by 
misconception of the eternal and incurable nature of real evil. 
Observe, therefore, carefully in this matter: there are degrees 
of pain, as degrees of faultfulness, which are altogether con- 


querable, and which seem to be merely forms of wholesome 


trial or discipline. Your fingers tingle when you go out on a 
frosty morning, and are all the warmer afterwards; your 
limbs are weary with wholesome work, and lie down in the 
pleasanter rest; you are tried for a little while by having 
to wait for some promised good, and it is all the sweeter 
when it comes. But you cannot carry the trial past a certaim 
point. Let the cold fasten on your hand in an extreme de- 
eree, and your fingers will moulder from their sockets. Fa 
tigue yourself, but once, to utter exhaustion, and to the end 
of life you shall not recover the former vigour of your frame. 


Let heart-sickness pass beyond a certain bitter point, and the — 


heart loses its life forever. 

Now, the very definition of evil is in this irremediableness. 
It means sorrow, or sin, which end in death; and assuredly, 
as far as we know, or can conceive, there are many conditions 
both of pain and sin which cannot but so end. Of course we 
are ignorant and blind creatures, and we cannot know what 
seeds of good may be in present suffering, or present erlme ; 
but with what we cannot know, we are not concerned. It is 


conceivable that murderers and liars may in some distant 
world be exalted into a higher humanity than they couldhaye 
reached without homicide or falsehood ; but the contingency _ 
is not one by which our actions should be guided. There ig 


indeed, a better hope that the beggar, who lies at our gates 


in misery, may, within gates of pearl be comforted ; but the 


Master, whose words are our only authority for thinking s9, 
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_ never Himself inflicted disease as a blessing, nor sent away 
the hungry unfed, or the wounded unhealed. 
. Believe me, then, the only right principle of action here, is 
to consider good and evil as defined by our natural sense of 
both ; and to strive to promote the one, and to conquer the 
_ other, with as hearty endeavor as if there were, indeed, no 
other world than this. Above all, get quit of the absurd idea 
that Heaven will interfere to correct great errors, while allow- 
ing its laws to take their course in punishing small ones, If 
you prepare a dish of food carelessly, you do not expect Prov- 
idence to make it palatable ; neither, if, through years of folly, 
__ you misguide your own life, need you expect Divine interfer- 
ence to bring round everything at last for the best. I tell 
you, positively, the world is not so constituted: the conse- 
quences of great mistakes are just as sure as those of small 
ones, and the happiness of your whole life, and of all the lives 
ever which you have power, depends as literally on your own 
common sense and discretion as the excellence and order of 
the feast of a day. ; 
Think carefully and bravely over these things, and you will 
find them true: having found them so, think also carefully 
over your own position in life. I assume that you belong to 
the middle or upper classes, and that you would shrink from 
descending into a lower sphere. You may fancy you would 
not: nay, if you are very good, strong-hearted, and romantic, 
i perhaps you really would not; but it is not wrong that you 
should. You have then, I suppose, good food, pretty rooms 
to live in, pretty dresses te wear, power of obtaining every 
rational and wholesome pleasure ; you are, moreover, prob- 
ably gentle and grateful, and in the habit of every day thank- 
ing God for these things. But why do you thank Him? Is 
it because, in these matters, as well as in your religious knowl- 
_ edge, you think He has made a favourite of you? Is the es- 
_ sential meaning of your thanksgiving, “Lord, I thank thee 
that I am not as other girls are, not in that I fast twice in the 
week while they feast, but in that I feast seven times a week, 
___-while they fast,” and are you quite sure this is a pleasing form 


aes of thanksgiving to your Heavenly Father ? Suppose you saw 


one of your own true earthly sisters, Lucy or Emily, cast o 
of your mortal father’s house, starving, helpless, heartbroken ; 


room, you said to him, ‘How good you are, father, to give 
me what you don’t give Lucy,” are you sure that, whatever 
anger your parent might have just cause for, against your 
sister, he would be pleased by that thanksgiving, or flattered E: 
by that praise? Nay, are you even sure that you are so much a 
the favourite : suppose that, all this while, he loves poor Lucy - 
just as well as you, and is only trying you through her pain, o 
and perhaps not angry with her in anywise, but deeply angry 4 
with you, and all the more for your thanksgivings ? Would — 
it not be well that you should think, and earnestly too over 
this standing of yours: and all the more if you wish to be- — 
lieve that text, which clergymen so much dislike preaching 
on, “How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the — 
Kingdom of God?” You do not believe it now, or you would 
be less complacent in your state ; and you cannot believe it — 
at all, until you know that the Kingdom of God means—“not _ 
meat and drink, but justice, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” 
nor until you know also that such joy is not by any means, . 
necessarily, in going to church, or in singing hymns; but 
may be joy in a dance, or joy in a jest, or joy in anything you 
have deserved to possess, or that you are willing to give ; but ae 
joy in nothing that separates you, as by any strange favour, $ 
from your fellow-creatures, that exalts you through their 
degradation—exempts you from their toil—or indulges you _ 
in time of their distress. rg 

Think, then, and some day, I believe, you will feel also—no 
morbid ‘passion of pity such as would turn you into a black 
Sister of Charity, but the steady fire of perpetual kindness + 
which will make you a bright one. I speak in no disparage- fe 
ment of them ; I know well how good the Sisters of Charity 
are, and how much we owe to them; but all these profes- 
sional pieties (except so far as distinction or association may 
be necessary for effectiveness of work) are in their spirit: 
wrong, and in practice merely plaster the sores of disease 
that ought never have been permitted to exist ; encouraging 


* 
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the same time the herd of less excellent women in frivolity, 
y leading them to think that they must either be good up to 
> black standard, or cannot be good for anything. Weara 
itume, by all means, if you like ; but let it be a cheerful 


and becoming one ; and be in your heart a Sister of Charity 


_ AsI pause, before ending my preface—thinking of one or 
two more points that are difficult to write of—I find a letter 
in The Times, from a French lady, which says all I want 


_ Sm,—It is often said that one example is worth many ser- 

mons. Shall I be judged presumptuous if I point out one, 

which seems to me so striking just now, that, however pain- 
ful, I cannot help dwelling upon it ? 

__ It is the share, the sad and large share, that French society 
and its recent habits of luxury, of expenses, of dress, of in- 
dulgence in every kind of extravagant dissipation, has to lay 

to its own door in its actual crisis of ruin, misery, and hu- : 

_ miliation. If our ménagéres can be cited as an example to ; 
_ English housewives, so, alas! can other classes of our society 

. be set up as an example—anof to be followed. 

___ Bitter must be the feelings of many a French woman whose 

_ days of luxury and expensive habits are at an end : and whose 

bills of bygone splendour lie with a heavy weight on her con- 

science, if not on her purse ! 

_ With us the evil has spread high and low. Everywhere 

__ have the examples given by the highest ladies in the land been 

_ followed but too successfully. © 

____ Every year did dress become more extravagant, entertain- 4 

ments more costly, expenses of every kind more considerable. 

_ Lower and lower became the tone of society, its good breed- 

ing, its delicacy. More and more were monde and demi- 

_ monde associated in newspaper accounts of fashionable doings, 
in scandalous gossip, on racecourses, in premicres représenta- 

_tions, in imitation of each other’s costumes, mobiliers and slang. 
_ Living beyond one’s means became habitual—almost nec- 

essary—for every one to keep up with, if not to go beyond, 

every one else. 

What the result of all this has been we now see in the 
yreck of our prosperity, in the downfall of all that seemed 
test and highest. 
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Deeply and fearfully impressed by what my own country 3 
has incurred and is suffering, I cannot help feeling sorrowful — 


when I see in England signs of our besetting sins appearing 
also. Paint and chignons, slang and vaudevilles, knowing 
“‘Anonymas”’ by name, and reading doubtfully moral novels, 
are in themselves small offences, although not many years ago 
they would have appeared very heinous ones, yet they are 


quick and tempting conveyances on a very dangerous high- 


road. 

I would that all Englhshwomen knew how they are looked 
up to from abroad—what a high opinion, what honour and 
reverence we foreigners have for their principles, their truth- 
fulness, the fresh and pure innocence of their daughters, the 
healthy youthfulness of their lovely children. 

May I illustrate this by a short example which happened 
very nearme? During the days of the émeutes of 1848, all 
the houses in Paris were being searched for firearms by the 
mob. The one I was living in contained none, as the master 
of the house repeatedly assured the furious and incredulous 
Republicans. They were going to lay violent hands on him, 
when his wife, an English lady, hearig the loud discussion, 
came bravely forward and assured them that no arms were 
concealed. ‘Vous étes anglaise, nous vous croyons; les 


‘anglaises disent toujours la vérité,” was the immediate answer, 


and the rioters quietly left. 

Now, Sir, shall I be accused of unjust criticism if, loving 
and admiring your country, as these lines will prove, certain 
new features strike me as painful discrepancies in English life? 

Far be it from me to preach the contempt of all that can 
make life lovable and wholesomely pleasant. I love nothing 
better than to see a women nice, neat, elegant, looking her 
best in the prettiest dress that her taste and purse can afford, 
or your bright, fresh young girls fearlessly and perfectly sit- 
ting their horses, or adorning their houses as pretty [sic ; it is 
not quite grammar, but it is better than if it were ;] as care, 
trouble, and refinement can make them. 

It is the degree beyond that which to us has proved so fatal, 
and that I would our example could warn you from, as a 
small repayment for your hospitality and friendliness to us in 
our days of trouble. 

May Englishwomen accept this in a kindly spirit as a new 
year’s wish from 

Frence Lapy. 


Dec. 29. 


; 


- hat, then, is the substance of what I would fain say con- 
vincingly, if it might be, to my girl friends; at all events, 
with certainty in my own mind that I was thus far a safe 
guide to them. 

For other and older readers it is needful I should write 
a few words more, respecting what opportunity I have had 
to judge, or right I have to speak, of such things; for, in 
deed, too much of what I have said about women has been 


G said in faith only. A wise and lovely English lady told me, 
; a when Sesame and Lilies first appeared, that she was sure the 
__- Sesame would be useful, but that in the Lilies I had been 

| 

; 

| 

: 

@ 
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writing of what I knew nothing about. Which was in a meas- 
ure too true, and also that it is more partial than my writings 
are usually ; for as Ellesmere spoke his speech on the in- 
- tervention, not indeed otherwise than he felt, but yet altogether 
for the sake of Gretchen, so I wrote the Lilies to please one 
girl; and were it not for what I remember of her, and of few 
besides, should now perhaps recast some of the sentences in 
the Lilies in a very different tone: for as years have gone by, 
it has chanced to me, untowardly in some respects, fortunately 
in others (because it enables me to read history more clearly), 
to see the utmost evil that is in women, while J have had but 
to believe the utmost good. The best women are indeed 
necessarily the most difficult to know; they are recognized 
chiefly in the happiness of their husbands and the nobleness 
of their children ; they are only to be divined, not discerned, - 
by the stranger ; and, sometimes, seem almost helpless except 
in their homes; yet without the help of one of them,* to 
whom this book is dedicated, the day would probably have 
come before now, when I should have written and thought no 
more. - 

On the other hand, the fashion of the time renders what- 
ever is forward, coarse or senseless, in feminine nature, too 
palpable to all men :—the weak picturesqueness of my earlier 
writings brought me acquainted with much of their emptiest 
enthusiasm; and the chances of later life gave me opportu. 
nities of watching women in states of degradation and vir 

ef * olan, 


Greek and Syrian tragedy. I have seen them betray their 


household charities to lust, their pledged love to devotion ; I 


have seen mothers dutiful to their children, as Medea ; and 


children dutiful to their parents, as the daughter of Herodias: 


but my trust is still unmoved in the preciousness of the nat- 


ures that are so fatal in their error, and I leave the words of 


the Lilies unchanged ; believing, yet, that no man ever lived a 

right life who had not been chastened by a woman’s love, 

strengthened by her courage, and guided by her discretion. 
What I might myself have been, so helped, I rarely in- 


_ dulge in the idleness of thinking ; but what I am, since I a 
take on me the function of a teacher, it is well that the reader 


should know, as far as I can tell him. 

Not an unjust person; not an unkind one; not a false 
one; a lover of order, labor, and peace. That, it seems to 
me, is enough to give me right to say all I care to say on 
ethical subjects: more, I could only tell definitely through 
details of autobiography such as none but prosperous and (in 
the simple sense of the word) faultless, lives could justify ;— 
and mine has-been neither. Yet, if any one, skilled in read- 
ing the torn manuscripts of the human soul, cares for more 


intimate knowledge of me, he may have it by knowing with 


what persons in past history I have most sympathy. 
I will name three. 


In all that is strongest and deepest in me,—that fits me for 
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my work, and gives light or shadow to my being, I have sym- 


pathy with Guido Guinicelli. 


In my constant natural temper, and thoughts of things. 


and of people, with Marmontel. 


In my enforced and accidental temper, and thoughts of — 


things and of people, with Dean Swift. 
Any one who can understand the natures of those three 


men, can understand mine ; and having said so much, Tam | 


content to leave both life and work to be remembered or for 


gotten, as their uses may deserve. 


DENMARK HILL, 
1st January, 1871. 
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__ A passacz in the fifty-fifth page of this book, referring to Ap 
Alpine travellers, will fall harshly on the reader’s ear since it : 
has been sorrowfully enforced by the deaths on Mont Cer- ee 
vin. I leave it, nevertheless, as it stood, forI do notnow -.= ‘ 
write unadvisedly, and think it wrong to cancel what has ; 
once been thoughtfully said ; but it must not so remain 
__-without.a few added words. a 
No blame ought to attach to the Alpine tourist for incur- 
‘ving danger. There is usually sufficient cause, and real re. on 
_ ward, for all difficult work ; and even were it otherwise, some an 
experience of distinct peril, and the acquirement of habits of A 
quick and calm action in its presence, are necessary elements, be 
at some period of life, in the formation of manly character. ete 
The blame of bribing guides into danger is a singular accu- 
_ Sation, in behalf of a people who have made mercenary sol- 
diers of themselves for centuries, without any one’s thinking 
of giving their fidelity better employment: though, indeed, 
the piece of work they did at the gate of the Tuileries, how- 
ever useless, was no unwise one; and their lion of flawed 
_ molasse at Lucerne, worthless in point of art though it be, 
_is nevertheless a better reward than much pay ; and a better 

ornament to the old town than the Schweizer Hof, or flat 
new quay, for the promenade of those travellers who do not 
take guides into danger. The British public are however, 
at home, so innocent of ever buying their fellow creatures’ 

lives, that we may justly expect them to be punctilious 
abroad! They do not, perhaps, often calculate how many 
souls flit annually, choked in fire-damp and sea-sand, from 
economically watched shafts, and economically manned 
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ships ; nor see the fiery ghosts writhe up out of every scut 
tleful of cheap coals: nor count how many threads of 
girlish life are cut off and woven annually by painted 
Fates, into breadths of ball-dresses; or soaked away, like 
rotten hemp-fibre, in the inlet of Cocytus which overflows 
the Grassmarket where flesh is as grass. We need not, it - 
seems to me, loudly blame any one for paying a guide ta 
take a brave walk with him. Therefore, gentlemen of the 
Alpine Club, as much danger as you care to face, by all 
means ; but, if it please you, not so much talk of it. The 
real ground of reprehension of Alpine climbing is that, with 
less cause, it excites more vanity than any other athletic 
skill. A good horseman knows what it has cost to make him 
one ; everybody else knows it too, and knows that he is one; 
he need not ride at a fence merely to show his seat. But 
credit for practice in climbing can only be claimed after suc- 
cess, which, though perhaps accidental and unmerited, must 
yet be attained at all risks, or the shame of defeat borne 
with no evidence of the difficulties encountered. At this 
particular period, also, the distinction obtainable by first con- 
quest of a peak is as tempting to a traveller as the discovery 
of a new element to a chemist, or of a new species to a natu- 
ralist. Vanity is never so keenly excited as by competitions 
which involve chance ; the course of science is continually 
arrested, and its nomenclature fatally confused, by the eager- 
ness of even wise and able men to establish their priority in 
an unimportant discovery, or obtain vested right to a syllable 
in a deformed word ; and many an otherwise sensible person 
will risk his life for the sake of a line in future guide-books, 
to the fact that “ horn was first ascended by Mr. X. in 
the year ——” ;—never reflecting that of all the lines in the 
page, the one he has thus wrought for will be precisely the 
least interesting to the reader. 

It is not therefore strange, however much to be regretted, 
that while no gentleman boasts in other cases of his sagacity 
or his courage—while no good soldier talks of the charge he 
led, nor any good sailor of the helm he held,—every man 
among the Alps seems to lose his senses and modesty with 
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the fall of the barometer, and returns from his Nephelo-coc- 
cygia brandishing his ice-axe in everybody’s face. Whatever 
the Alpine Club have done, or may yet accomplish, is a sin- 
cere thirst for mountain knowledge, and in happy sense of 
youthful strength and play of animal spirit, they have done, 
, and will do, wisely and well; but whatever they are urged to 
ios _ by mere sting of competition and itch of praise, they will 
| do, as all vain things must be done for ever, foolishly and ill. 
: It is a strange proof of that absence of any real national love 
5 Se of science, of which I have had occasion to speak in the text, 
= that no entire survey of the Alps has yet been made by prop- 
erly qualified men; and that, except of the chain of Cha- 
| ais mouni, no accurate maps exist, nor any complete geological 
-__ section even of that. But Mr. Reilly’s survey of that central 
---—- group, and the generally accurate information collected in 
__ the guide-book published by the Club, are honorable results 
of English adventure ; and it is to be hoped that the con- 
tinuance of such work will gradually put an end to the vul- 
: gar excitement which looked upon the granite of the Alps 
_ only as an unoccupied advertisement wall for chalking names 
upon. 

. Respecting the means of accomplishing such work with 
E. least risk, there was a sentence in the article of our leading 
public journal, which deserves, and requires expansion. 

“Their ” (the Alpine Club’s) “ropes must not break.” 
i Certainly not! nor any one else’s ropes, if they may be 
rendered unbreakable by honesty of make ; seeing that more 
lives hang by them on moving than on motionless seas. The 
-__ records of the last gale at the Cape may teach us that economy 
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- in the manufacture of cables is not always a matter for exulta- 
tion ; and, on the whole, it might even be well in an honest 
Ez country, sending out, and up and down, various lines east and 
west, that nothing should break ; banks,—words,—nor dredg- 
ing tackle. 

Granting, however, such praise and such sphere of exertion 
ee as we thus justly may, to the spirit of adventure, there is one 
es consequence of it, coming directly under my own cognizance, 


vf which I cannot but speak with utter regret,—the loss, 
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namely, of all real understanding of the character and 
of Switzerland, by the country’s being now regarded as h 
watering-place, half gymnasium. It is indeed true that und 
the influence of pride which gives poignancy to the sensation 
which others cannot share with us (and a not unjustifiabl 
zest to the pleasure which we have worked for), an ordinary 
traveller will usually observe and enjoy more on a difficult | 
excursion than on an easy one ; and more in objects to which 
he is unaccustomed than in those with which he is familiar. — 
He will notice with extreme interest that snow is white on 
the top of a hill in June, though he would have attached little 
importance to the same peculiarity in a wreath at the botto 
ofa hillin January. He will generally find more to admir 
in a cloud under his feet, than in one over his head ; and, op-- 
pressed by the monotony of a sky which is prevalently blue, e 

will derive extraordinary satisfaction from its approximation . 
to black. Add to such grounds of delight the aid given to the 
effect of whatever is impressive in the scenery of the high Alps, 
by the absence of ludicrous or degrading concomitants ; and 
it ceases to be surprising that Alpine excursionists should be _ 
greatly pleased, or that they should attribute their pleasure to 
some true and increased apprehension of the nobleness of 
natural scenery. But no impression can be more false. The — 
real beauty of the Alps is to be seen, and seen only, where all 2 
may see it, the child, the cripple, and the man of gray hairs. a 
There is more true loveliness in ‘a single glade of pasture 
shadowed by pine, or gleam of rocky brook, or inlet of unsul-_ 
lied lake among the lower Bernese and Savoyard hills, thanin 
the entire field of jagged gneiss which crests the central ridge 
from the Shreckhorn to the Viso. The valley of Cluse, through 
which unhappy travellers consent now to be invoiced, packed 
in baskets like fish, so only that they may cheaply reach, in the 
fteverous haste which has become the law of their being, the 
glen of Chamouni whose every lovely foreground rock has 
now been broken up to build hotels for them, contains more 
beauty in half a league of it, than the entire valley they have 
devastated, and turned into a casino, did in its uninjure 

pride; and that passage of the Jura by Olten (between Basle 


ae ae A, ' é ; 
nd Lucerne), which is by the modern tourist triumphantly 

ected through a tunnel in ten minutes, between two piggish 
trumpet grunts proclamatory of the ecstatic transit, used to 

show from every turn and sweep of its winding ascent, up 

which one sauntered, gathering wild-flowers, for half a happy 

day, diviner aspects of the distant Alps than ever were 
achieved by toil of limb, or won by risk of life. - 
_ There is indeed a healthy enjoyment both in engineers’ 

_ work, and in school-boy’s play ; the making and mending of 

roads has its true enthusiasms, and I have sttll pleasure enough 

in mere scrambling to wonder not a little at the supreme 

- gravity with which apes exercise their superior powers in that 

kind, as if profitless to them. But neither macadamisation, 

nor tunnelling, nor rope ladders, will ever enable one human 

_ creature to understand the pleasure in natural scenery felt by 4 
Theocritus or Virgil; and I believe the athletic health of our Pe. 
schoolboys might be made perfectly consistent with a spirit of } 
is BS ‘more courtesy and reverence, both for men and things, than 
is recognisable in the behaviour of modern youth. Some year 

-__ or two back, I was staying at the Montanvert to paint Alpine ; 
_ roses, and went every day to watch the budding of a favorite - 
__ bed, which was rounding into faultless bloom beneathacirque 
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es of rock, high enough, as I hoped, and close enough, to guard 


it from rude eyes and plucking hands. But, oY 
Se | q 
ae ‘Tra erto e piano era un sentiero ghembo, & 
cai Che ne condusse in fianco del a lacea,” I 
and on the day it reached the fulness of its rubied fire, I was ; 

_ standing near when it was discovered by a forager on the fe 

i flanks of a travelling school of English and German lads. He : =, 

_ shouted to his companions, and they swooped down upon it; ig 

_ threw themselves into it, rolled over and over in it, shrieked, oa 
hallooed, and fought in it, trampled it down, and tore it up c 

by the roots ; breathless at last with rapture of ravage, they eo. 

fixed the brightest of the remnant blossoms of itin their caps, oa 


and went on their way rejoicing. 
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sential power of the beauty which could so excite them, an 
partly respecting the character of the youth which could only 
be excited to destroy. But the incident was a perfect type at = 
that irreverence for natural beauty with respect to which] — 
said in the text, at the place already indicated, ‘You make 
railroads of the aisles of the cathedrals of the earth, and eat — 
off their altars.” For indeed all true lovers of natural beauty — 
hold it in reverence so deep, that they would as soon think of __ 
climbing the pillars of the choir Beauvais for a gymnastic ex- 
ercise, as of making a play-ground of Alpine snow’: and they _ 
would not risk one hour of their joy among the hill meadows 
on a May morning, for the fame or fortune of having stood on _ oe 
every pinnacle of the silver temple, and beheld the kingdoms 
of the world from it. Love of excitement isso far from being — Ae 
love of beauty, that it ends always in a joyin its exact re 
verse ; joy in destruction,—as of my poor roses,—or in actual 
details of death ; until, in the literature of the day, “nothing — 
is too dreadful, or too trivial, for the greed of the public.”* 
And in politics, apathy, irreverence, and lust of luxury ga 
hand in hand, until the best solemnization which can be con- 
ceived for the greatest event in modern European history, the 
crowning of Florence capital of Italy, is the accursed and ill 
omened folly of casting down her old walls, and surrounding 
her with a “boulevard ;” and this at the very time when ; 
every stone of her ancient cities is more precious to her than ' 
the gems of a Urim breastplate, and when every nerve of her — 
heart and brain should have been strained to redeem her guilt 
and fulfil her freedom. It is not by making roads round — 
Florence, but through Calabria, that she should begin her 
Roman causeway work again; and her fate points her march, 
not on boulevards by Arno, but waist-deep in the lagoons at 
Venice. . Not yet, indeed, but five years of patience and dis- 
cipline of her youth would accomplish her power, and sweep sf 
the martello towers from the cliffs of Verona, and the ramparts 2 
from the marsh of Mestre. But she will not teach her youth 
that discipline on boulevards. ‘ 

Strange, that while we both, French and English, can give — 

* Pall Mall Gazette, August 15th, article on the Forward murders. 
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ssons in war, we only corrupt other nations when they imi- 
tate either our pleasures or our industries. We English, had 
we loved Switzerland indeed, should have striven to elevate, 
_ but not to disturb, the simplicity of her people, by teaching 
_ them the sacredness of their fields and waters, the honour of 
their pastoral and burgher life, and the fellowship in glory of 
the gray turreted walls round their ancient cities, with their 
cottages in their fair groups by the forest and lake. Beauti- 
____ ful, indeed, upon the mountains, had been the feet of any who 
had spoken peace to their children ;—who had taught those 
___ princely peasants to remember their lineage, and their league 
__ with the rocks of the field; that go they might keep their 
___--‘ mountain waters pure, and their mountain paths peaceful, and 
| ie their traditions of domestic life holy. We have taught them 
(incapable by circumstances and position of ever becoming a 
great commercial nation) all the foulness of the modern lust 
| ‘2 __ of wealth, without its practical intelligences ; and we have de- 
; 


-_-yeloped exactly the weakness of their temperament by which 
___ they are liable to meanest ruin. Of the ancient architecture 
and most expressive beauty of their country there is now lit- 
tle vestige left ; and it is one of the few reasons which console 
me for the advance of life, that I am old enough to remember 
the time when the sweet waves of the Reuss and Limmat (now 
foul with the refuse of manufacture) were as crystalline as the 
heaven above them, when her pictured bridges and embattled 
towers ran unbroken round Lucerne ; when the Rhone flowed 
in deep-green, softly dividing currents round the wooded ram- 
__ parts of Geneva ; and when from the marble roof of the west- 
ern vault of Milan, I could watch the Rose of Italy flush in 
_ the first morning light, before a human foot had sullied its 
: summit, or the reddening dawn on its rocks taken shadow of 
sadness from the crimson which long ago stained the ripples 
B _ of Otterburn. 
| 
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LECTURE I.—SESAME. 


OF KINGS’ TREASURIES. eae 


“* You shall each have a cake of sesame,—and ten pound.” 
—Luctan: Vhe Fisherman. % 


I pewieye, ladies and gentlemen, that my first duty this even- 


‘ pk ing is to ask your pardon for the ambiguity of title under . 
____ which the subject of lecture has been announced ; and for hav- es 
ing endeavoured, as you may ultimately think, to obtain your - 
audiences under false pretences. For indeed I am not going % 


to talk of kings, known as regnant, nor of treasuries, under- 


‘et stood to contain wealth ; but of quite another order of royalty, “f 
___ and material of riches, than those usually acknowledged. And I as 
_ had even intended to ask your attention for a little while on ba: 

__ trust, and (as sometimes one contrives in taking a friend to oa 

_ see a favourite piece of scenery) to hide what I wanted most to a 
show, with such imperfect cunning as I might, until we had a 
Fi ies unexpectedly reached the best point of view by winding paths. ~ 
But since my good plain-spoken friend, Canon daove:. has al- ia 

&: ready partly anticipated my reserved “trot for the avenue” oe 


his first advertised title of subject, ‘How and What to 
Read ;”—and as also I have heard it said, by men practised 
in public address, that hearers are never so much fatigued as 
by the endeavour to follow a speaker who gives them no clue 
to his purpose, I will take the slight mask off at once, and 
tell you plainly that I want to speak to you about books ; and 
about the way we read them, and could, or should read them. 
grave subject, you will say; and awide one! Yes; so wide 
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that I shall make no effort to touch the compass of it. I will 
try only to bring before you a few simple thoughts about read- 
ing, which press themselves upon me every day more deeply, 
as I watch the course of the public mind with respect to our 
daily enlarging means of education, and the answeringly wider 
spreading, on the levels, of the irrigation of literature. It 
happens that I have practically some connection with schools 
for different classes of youth; and I receive many letters from 
parents respecting the education of their children. In the 
mass of these letters, lam always struck by the precedence 
which the idea of a “position in life” takes above all other 
thoughts in the parents—more especially in the mothers— 
minds. ‘‘The education befitting such and such a station in 
life” —this is the phrase, this the object, always. They never 
seek, as far as I can make out, an education good in itself; the 
conception of abstract rightness in training rarely seems 
reached by the writers. But an education “ which shall keep 
a good coat on my son’s back ;—an education which shall en- 
able him to ring with confidence the visitors’ bell at double- 
belled doors ;—education which shall result ultimately in es- 
tablishment of a double-belled door to his own house; in a 
word, which shall lead to “advancement in life.” It never 
seems to occur to the parents that there may be an education 
which, in itself, 7s advancement in Life ;—that any other than 
that may perhaps be advancement in Death ; and that this es- 
sential education might be more easily got, or given, than they 
fancy, if they set about it in the right way ; while it is for no 
price, and by no favour, to be got, if they set about it in the - 
wrong. . 
Indeed, among the ideas most prevalent and effective in 
the mind of this busiest of countries, I suppose the first—at 
least that which is confessed with the greatest frankness, and 
put forward as the fittest stimulus to youthful exertion—is _ 
this of ‘‘advancement in life.” My main purpose this even- 
ing is to determine, with you, what this idea practically in- 
eludes, and what it should inelude. 
Practically, then, at present, “advancement in life” means 
becoming conspicuous in life ;—obtaining a position which — 
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shall be acknowledged by others to be respectable or hon- 


ourable. We do not understand by this advancement, in 
general, the mere making of money, but the being known to 
have made it ; not the accomplishment of any great aim, but 
the being seen to have accomplished it. In a word, we mean 
the gratification of our thirst for applause. That thirst, if the 
last infirmity of noble minds, is also the first infirmity of weak 
ones ; and, on the whole, the strongest impulsive influence of 
average humanity: the greatest efforts of the race have always 
been traceable to the love of praise, as its greatest catastro- 
phes to the love of pleasure. 

Tam not about to attack or defend this impulse. I want 
you only to feel how it lies at the root of effort ; especially of 
all modern effort. Itis the gratification of vanity which is, 
with us, the stimulus of toil, and balm of repose ; so closely 
does it touch the very springs of life, that the wounding of 
our vanity is always spoken of (and truly) as in its measure 
mortal ; we call it “ mortification,” using the same expression 
which we should apply to a gangrenous and incurable bodily 
hurt. And although few of us may be physicians enough to 
recognize the various effect of this passion upon health and 
energy, I believe most honest men know and would at once 
acknowledge, its leading power with them asa motive. The 
seaman does not commonly desire to be made captain only 
because he knows he can manage the ship better than any 
other sailor on board. He wants to be made captain that he 
may be called captain. The clergyman does not usually want 


_ to be made a bishop only because he believes no other hand 


can, as firmly as his, direct the diocese through its difficulties, 
He wants to be made bishop primarily that he may be called 
“My Lord.” And a prince does not usually desire to enlarge, 
or a subject to gain, a kingdom, because he believes that no 


_ one else can as well serve the state upon the throne; but, 


briefly, because he wishes to be addressed as “ Your Majesty,” 
by as many lips as may be brought to such utterance. 
This, then, being the main idea of advancement in life, the 


_ force of it applies, for all of us, according to our station, par- 


‘icularly to that secondary result of such advancement which 


we call “getting into good society.” We want to get into 
good society, not that we may have it, but that we may be 
seen in it ; and our notion of its goodness depends primarily 
on its conspicuousness. 

Will you pardon me if I pause for a moment to put what ] 
fear you may think an impertinent question? I never can go 
on with an address unless I feel, or know, that my audience 
are either with me or against me : (I do not much care which, 
in beginning ;) but I must know where they are ; and I would 
fain find out, at this instant, whether you think I am putting 
the motives of popular action too low. I am resolved to- 
night, to state them low enough to be admitted as probable ; 
for whenever, in my writings on Political Economy, I assume 
that a little honesty, or generosity,—or what used to be called 
“virtue ”—may be calculated upon as a human motive of ac- 
tion, people always answer me, saying, “ You must not calcu- 
late on that: that is not in human nature: you must not 
assume anything to be common’ to men but acquisitiveness 
and jealousy ; no other feeling ever has influence on them, ex- 
cept accidentally, and in matters out of the way of business.” 
I begin accordingly to-night low down in the scale of mo- 
tives ; but I must know if you think me right in doing so. 
Therefore, let me ask those who admit the love of praise to 
be usually the strongest motive in men’s minds in seeking 
advancement, and the honest desire of doing any kind of 
duty to be an entirely secondary one, to hold up their hands. 
(About a dozen of hands held up—the audience partly not being 
sure the lecturer is serious, and partly shy of expressing opinion.) 
Iam quite serious—I really do want to know what you think ; 
however, I can judge by putting the reverse question. Will 
those who think that duty is generally the first, and love of 
praise the second motive, hold up their hands? (One hand 
reported to have been held up, behind the lecturer.) Very good; 
I see you are with me, and that you think I have not begun 
too near the ground. Now, without teasing you by putting 
farther question, I venture to assume that you will admit 
duty as at least a secondary or tertiary motive. You think 


that the desire of doing something useful, or obtaining some e 


real good, is indeed an existent collateral idea, though a sec- 
_ ondary one, in most men’s desire of advancement. You will 
grant that moderately honest men desire place and office, at 
least in some measure, for the sake of their beneficent power ; 
- and would wish to associate rather with sensible and well-in- 
formed persons than with fools and ignorant persons, whether 
they are seen in the company of the sensible ones or. not. 
And finally, without being troubled by repetition of any com- 
mon truisms about the preciousness of friends, and the in- 
fluence of companions, you will admit, doubtless, that accord- 
ing to the sincerity of our desire that our friends may be true, 
and our companions wise,—and in proportion to the earnest- 
ness and discretion with which we choose both, will be the 
_ general chances of our happiness and usefulness. 

But, granting that we had both the will and the sense to 
choose our friends well, how few of us have the power! or, at 
least, how limited, for most, is the sphere of choice! Nearly 
all our associations are determined by chance or necessity ; 
and restricted within a narrow circle. We cannot know whom 
we would ; and those whom we know, we cannot have at our 
side when we most need them. All the higher circles of hu- 
- man intelligence are, to those beneath, only momentarily and 
partially open. We may, by good fortune, obtain a glimpse 
of a great poet, and hear the sound of his voice ; or put a 
question to a man o: science, and be answered good-humour- 
edly. We may intrude ten minutes’ talk on a cabinet minis- 
ter, answered probably with words worse than silence, being 
deceptive ; or snatch, once or twice. in our lives, the privilege 
of throwing a bouquet in the path of a Princess, or arresting 
_ the kind glance ofa Queen. And yet these momentary chances 
we covet ; and spend our years, and passions, and powers in 
pursuit of little more than these ; while, meantime, there is 
£ a society continually open to us, of people who will talk to 
FS -_-us as long as we like, whatever our rank or occupation ;—talk 
____ to us in the best words they can choose, and with thanks if 

_ we listen to them. And this society, because it is so numer- 
ous and so gentle,—and can be kept waiting round us all day 
long, not to grant audience, but to gain it ;—hkings and states 
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men lingering patiently in those plainly furnished and narrow 
anterooms, our bookcase shelves,—we make no account of that 


company,—perhaps never listen to a word they would say, all e 


day long! 


You may tell me, perhaps, or think within yourselves, that 


the apathy with which we regard this company of the noble, 
who are praying us to listen to them, and the passion with 
which we pursue the company, probably of the ignoble, whe 
despise us, or who have nothing to teach us, are grounded in 
this,—that we can see the faces of the living men, and it is 
themselves, and not their sayings, with which we desire to 
become familiar. But it is not so. Suppose you never were 
to see their faces ;— suppose you could be put behind a screen 
in the statesman’s cabinet, or the prince’s chamber, would you 
not be glad to listen to their words, though you were forbid- 
len to advance beyond the screen? And when the screen is 
only a little less, folded in two, instead of four, and you can 
be hidden behind the cover of the two boards that bind a 
book, and listen, all day long, not to the casual talk, but to 
the studied, determined, chosen addresses of the wisest of 
men ;—this station of audience, and honourable privy council, 
you despise ! 

But perhaps you will say that it is because the living people 
talk of things that are passing, and are of immediate interest 
to you, that you desire to hear them. Nay ; that cannot be so, 
for the living people will themselves tell you about passing 
matters, much better in their writings than in their careless 


talk. But I admit that this motive does influence you, so far _ 


as you prefer those rapid and ephemeral writings to slow and 
enduring writings—books, properly so called. For all books 
are divisible into two classes, the books of the hour, and the 


books of alltime. Mark this distinction—it is not one of qual- — 


ity only. It is not merely the bad book that does not last, 
and the good one that does. It is a distinction of species. 
There are good books for the hour, and good ones for all time ; 
bad books for the hour, and bad ones for all time. I must 
define the two kinds before I go farther. 


The good book of the hour, then,—I do not speak of the : 
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bad ones—is simply the useful or pleasant talk of some per- 
- son whom you cannot otherwise converse with, printed for 
you. Very useful often, telling you what you need to know; 
very pleasant often, as a sensible friend’s present talk would 
be. These bright accounts of travels; good-humoured and 
witty discussions of question ; lively or pathetic story-telling 
in the form of novel ; firm fact-telling, by the real agents con- 
cerned in the events of passing history ;—all these books of 
the hour, multiplyimg among us as education becomes more 
general, are a peculiar characteristic and possession of the 
present age; we ought to be entirely thankful for them, and 
entirely ashamed of ourselves if we make no good use of 
them. But we make the worst possible use, if we allow them 
to usurp the place of true books: for, strictly speaking, they 
are not books at all, but merely letters or newspapers in good 
print. Our friend’s letter may be delightful, or necessary, 
to-day : whether worth keeping or not, is to be considered. 
The newspaper may be entirely proper at breakfast time, but 
assuredly it is not reading for all day. So, though bound up 
in a volume, the long letter which gives you so pleasant an 
account of the inns, and roads, and weather last year at such 
a place, or which tells you that amusing story, or gives you 
the real circumstances of such and such events, however valu- 
able for occasional reference, may not be, in the real sense of 
the word, a “book” at all, nor, in the real sense, to be 
“read.” A book is essentially not a talked thing, but a writ- 
ten thing ; and written, not with the view of mere communi- 
cation, but of permanence. The book of talk is printed only 
because its author cannot speak to thousands of people at 
once ; if he could, he would—the volume is mere multiplica- 
tion of his voice. You cannot talk to your friend in India ; if 
you could, you would ; you write instead: that is mere con- 
veyance of voice. Buta book is written, not to multiply the 
voice merely, not to carry it merely, but to preserve it. The 
author has something to say which he perceives to be true and 
useful, or helpfully beautiful. So far as he knows, no one 
has yet said it; so far as he knows, no one else can say it. 
He is bound to say it, clearly and melodiously if ne may ; 
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clearly, at all events. In the sum of his life he finds this t 
be the thing, or group of things, manifest to him ;—this - 
piece of true knowledge, or sight, which his share of sun- 
shine and earth has permitted him to seize. He would fain 
set it down for ever ; engrave it on rock, if he could; say~ 
ing, ‘This is the best of me; for the rest, I ate, and drank, — 
and slept, loved, and hated, like another ; my life was as the 
vapour, and is not ; but this I sawand knew: this, if anything 
of mine, is worth your memory.” That is his “writing ;” — 
it is, in his small human way, and with whatever degree of — 
true inspiration is in him, his inscription, or scripture. That 
is a “ Book.” 3 
Perhaps you think no books were ever so written ? 
But, again, I ask you, do you at all believe in honesty, or at 
all in kindness? or do you think there is never any honesty __ 
or benevolence in wise people? None of us, I hope, are so ae 
unhappy as to think that. Well, whatever bit of a wise man’s 
work is honestly and benevolently done, that bit is his book, __ 
or his piece of art.* It is mixed always with evil fragments _ 
—ill-done, redundant, affected work. Butif you read rightly, 
you will easily discover the true bits, and those are the book. 
Now books of this kind have been written in all ages by 
their greatest men ;—by great leaders, great statesmen, and ~ 
great thinkers. These are all at your choice ; and life is short. 
You have heard as much before ;—yet have you measured 
and mapped out this short life and its possibilities? Do you — 
know, if you read this, that you cannot read that—that what — 
you lose to-day you cannot gain to-morrow? Will you go and 
gossip with your housemaid, or your stable-boy, when you 
may talk with queens and kings; or flatter yourselves that it 
is with any worthy consciousness of your own claims to re- 
spect that you jostle with the common crowd for entrée here, 
and audience there, when all the while this eternal court is” 
open to you, with its society wide asthe world, multitudinous 
as its days, the chosen, and the mighty, of every place and — 
time? Into that you may enter always; in that you may take 
* Note this sentence carefully, and compare the Queen of the Air, $ 
106. 
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owship and rank according to your wish ; from that, once 
entered into it, you can never be outcast but by your own 
fault ; by your aristocracy of companionship there, your own 
inherent aristocracy will be assuredly tested, and the motives 
with which you strive to take high place in the society of the 
living, measured, as to all the truth and sincerity that are in 
them, by the place you desire to take in this company of the 
‘Dead. . 
“The place you desire,” and the place you jit yourself for, 
JI must also say ; because, observe, this court of the past dif- 
fers from all living aristocracy in this :—it is open to labour 
and to merit, but to nothing else. No wealth will bribe, no 
- name overawe, no artifice deceive, the guardian of those Ely- 
sian gates. In the deep sense, no vile or vulgar person ever 
enters there. At the portiéres of that silent Faubourg St. 
Germain, there is but brief question, “‘Do you deserve to 
enter?” ‘Pass. Do you ask to be the companion of nobles? 
Make yourself noble, and you shall be. Do you long for the 
: conversation of the wise? Learn to understand it, and you 
__ ghall hear it. But on other terms?—no. If you will not rise 
to us, we cannot stoop to you. The living lord may assume 
courtesy, the living philosopher explain his thought to you 
with considerable pain ; but here we neither feign nor inter- 
pret ; you must rise to the level of our thoughts if you would 
be gladdened by them, and share our feelings, if you would 
recognize our presence.” 
This, then, is what you have to do, and I admit that it is 
~ much. You must, in a word, love these people, if you are to 
be among them. No ambition is of any use. They scorn your 
ambition. You must love them, and show your love in these 
two following ways. 
I. First, by a true desire to be taught by them, and to 

enter into their thoughts. To enter into theirs, observe; not 
to find your own expressed by them. If the person who wrote 
the book is not wiser than you, you need not read it; if ‘he 
be, he will think differently from you in many respects. 

Very ready we are to say of a book, ‘‘How good this is— 


strange that is! I never thought of that before, and yet I sea 
it is true; or if I do not now, I hope I shall, some day.” But 


whether thus submissively or not, at least be sure that you go | é 
to the author to get at his meaning, not to find yours. Judge 


it afterwards, if you think yourself qualified to do so ; but as 
certain it first. And be sure also, if the author is worth any. 
thing, that you will not get at his meaning all at once ;—nay, 
that at his whole meaning you will not for a long time arrive 
in any wise. Not that he does not say what he means, and in 
strong words too; but he cannot say itall ; and what is more 
strange, will not, but in a hidden way and in parables, in or- 
der that he may be sure you want it. I cannot quite see the 
reason of this, nor analyse that cruel reticence in the breasts 
of wise men which makes them always hide their deeper 
thought. They do not give it to you by way of help, but of 
reward, and will make themselves sure that you deserve it be. 
fore they allow you to reach it. But itis the same with the 
physical type of wisdom, gold. There seems, to you and me, 
no reason why the electric forces of the earth should not carry 
whatever there is of gold within it at once to the mountain 
tops, so that kings and people might know that all the gold 
they could get was there ; and without any trouble of dig- 
ging, or anxiety, or chance, or waste of time, cut it away, and 
coin as much as they needed. But Nature does not manage 
it so. She puts it in little fissures in the earth, nobody knows 
where : you may dig long and find none ; you must dig pain- 
fully to find any. 

And it is just the same with men’s best wisdom. When 
you come to a good book, you must ask yourself, “‘ Am I in- 
clined to work as an Australian miner would? Are my pick- 
axes and shovels in good order, and am I in good trim myself, 
my sleeves well up to the elbow, and my breath good, and 
my temper?” And, keeping the figure a little longer, even 
at cost of tiresomeness, for it is a thoroughly useful one, the 
metal you are in search of being the author's mind or mean- 
ing, his words are as the rock which you have to crush and 
smelt in order to get at it. And your pickaxes are your OWL 
care, wit, and learning; your smelting-furnace is your own 
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‘thoughtful | soul Do not hope to fk at any good author’s 
meaning without those tools and that fire; often you will 
‘need sharpest, finest chiselling, and patientest fusing, before 
_ you can gather one grain of the metal. 
_ And, therefore, first of all, I tell you, earnestly and authori- 
tatively, (I know I am right in this,) you must get into the habit 
of looking intensely at words, and assuring yourself of their 
meaning, syllable by syllable—nay letter by letter. For though 
it is only by reason of the opposition of letters in the function 
_ of signs, to sounds in functions of signs, that the study of books 
is called “literature,” and that a man versed in it is called, by 
_ the consent of nations, a man of letters instead of a man of 
books, or of words, you may yet connect with that accidental 
__ nomenclature this real principle ;—that you might read all the 
____ books in the British Museum (if you could live long enough), 
and remain an utterly “illiterate,” uneducated person ; but that 
Ra if you read ten pages of a good book, letter by letter,—that 
___ is to say, with real accuracy,-—you are for evermore in some 
Se measure an educated person. The entire difference between 
a education and non-education (as regards the merely intellect- 
: ual part of it), consists in this accuracy. A well-educated 
gentleman may not know many languages,—may not be able 
to speak any but his own,—may have read very few books. 
_ But whatever language he knows, he knows precisely ; what- 
_ ever word he pronounces he pronounces rightly ; above all, 
he is learned in the peerage of words ; knows the words of 
_ true descent and ancient blood at a glance, from words of 
modern canaille ; remembers all their ancestry—their inter- 
_Inarriages, distantest reiationships, and the extent to which 
_ they were admitted, and offices they held, among the national 
_ noblesse of words at any time, and in any country. But an 
_ uneducated person may know by memory any number of 
_ languages, and talk them all, and yet truly know not a word 
of any,—not a word even of his own. An ordinarily clever 
and sensible seaman will be able to make his way ashore at 
_ most ports; yet he has only to speak a sentence of any lan- 
guage to be known for an illiterate person : so also the accent, 
x turn of expression of a single sentence will at once mark a 
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scholar. And this is so strongly felt, so conclusively admitted 
by educated persons, that a false accent or a mistaken syllable 
is enough, in the parliament of any civilized nation, to assign 
to a man a certain degree of inferior standing for ever. And 
this is right ; but it is a pity that the accuracy insisted on is 
not greater, and required to a serious purpose. It is right 
that a false Latin quantity should excite a smile in the House 
of Commons ; but it is wrong that a false English meaning 
should noé excite a frown there. Let the accent of words 
be watched, by all means, but let their meaning be watched 
more closely still, and fewer will do the work. A few 
words well chosen and well distinguished, will do work that 
a thousand cannot, when every one is acting, equivocally, 
in the function of another. Yes; and words, if they are not 
watched, will do deadly work sometimes. There are masked 
words droning and skulking about us in Europe just now,— 
(there never were so many, owing to the spread of a shallow, 
‘blotching, blundering, infectious ‘“ information,” or rather 
deformation, everywhere, and to the teaching of. catechisms 
and phrases at schools instead of human meanings)—there 
are masked words abroad, I say, which nobody understands, 
but which everybody uses, and most people will also fight for, 
live for, or even die for, fancying they mean this, or that, or 
the other, of things dear to them: for such words wear cha- 
meleon cloaks—“ groundlion” cloaks, of the colour of the 
ground of any man’s fancy: on that ground they lie in wait, 
and rend him with a spring from it. There were never crea- 
tures of prey so mischievous, never diplomatists so cunning, 
never poisoners so deadly, as these masked words; they are 
the unjust stewards of all mon’s ideas: whatever fancy or 
favourite instinct a man most cherishes, he gives to his favour- 
ite masked word to take care of for him; the word at last 
comes to have an infinite power over him,—you cannot get at 
him but by its ministry. And in languages so mongrel in 
breed as the English, there is a fatal power of equivocation 
put into men’s hands, almost whether they will or no, in being 
able to use Greek or Latin forms for a word when they want 
it to be respectable, and Saxon or otherwise common forms 
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when ey ah to discredit it. Whata singular and salutary 
effect, for instance, would be produced on tie minds of peo- 
ple who are in the habit of taking the Form of the words 
y live by, for the Power of which those words tell them, if 
we always either retained, or refused, the Greek form “ ui. 
los,” or “biblion,” as the right expression for “book ”—in 
stead of employing it only in the one instance in which we 
wish to give dignity to the idea, and translating it everywhere 
else. How wholesome it would be for the many simple per- 
- sons who worship the Letter of God’s Word instead of its 
Spirit, (just as other idolaters worship His picture instead of 
___. His presence,) if, in such places (for instance) as Acts xix. 19 
we retained the Greek expression, instead of translating it, 
and they had to read—‘ Many of them also which used curi- 
ous arts, brought their Bibles together, and burnt them be- 
fore all men; and they counted the price of them, and found 
it fifty thousand pieces of silver!” Or if, on the other hand, 
we translated instead of retaining it, and always spoke of 

“The Holy Book,” instead of ‘Holy Bible,” it might come 
into more heads than it does at present that the Word of 
_ God, by which the heavens were, of old, and by which they 

are now kept in store,* cannot be made a present of to any- 

body in morocco binding ; nor sown on any wayside by help 
_ either of steam plough or steam press; but is nevertheless 
being offered to us daily, and by us with contumely refused ; 
and sown in us daily, and by us as instantly as may be, 
choked. 

So, again, consider what effect has been produced on the 
English vulgar mind by the use of the sonorous Latin form 
- “damno,” in translating the Greek xaraxpivw, when people 
charitably wish to make it forcible ; and the substitution of 
the temperate “condemn” for it, when they choose to keep 
it gentle. And what notable sermons have been preached by 
_ illiterate clergymen on—‘‘He that believeth not shall be 
damned ;” though they would shrink with horror from trans- 
lating Heb. xi. 7, “The saving of his house, by which he 
damned the world ;” or John viii. 12, ‘Woman, hath no man 
*2 Peter iii. 5-7. 
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her, Neither do I damn thee: go we sin no more.” And 
divisions i in the mind of Europe, which have cost seas = blood, 


been cast away Ve frantic desolation, countless as forest ene ve 
—though, in the heart of them, founded on deeper causes— _ 
have meveriboil been rendered practicably possible, namely, _ 
by the European adoption of the Greek word for a public 
meeting, to give peculiar respectability to such meetings, e 
when fed for religious purposes ; and other collateral equiv- 
ocations, such as the vulgar English one of using the word ie 
“priest ” as a contraction fae . pope” c 

Now, in order to deal with words rightly, this is the habit 
you must form. Nearly every word in your language has 
been first a word of some other language—of Saxon, German, 
French, Latin, or Greek (not to speak of eastern and primitive __ 
dialects). And many words have been all these ;—that isto — a 


say, have been Greek first, Latin next, French or German 
next, and English last: undergoing a certain change of sense 
and use on the lips of each nation ; but retaining a deep vital 
meaning which all good scholars feel in employing them, 
even at this day. If you do not know the Greek alphabet, 
learn it ; young or old—girl or boy—whoever you may be, if — 
you think of reading seriously (which, of course, implies that — 
you have some leisure at command), learn your Greek alphabet; _ 
then get good dictionaries of all these languages, and when- 
ever you are in doubt about a word, hunt it down patiently, __ 
Read Max Miiller’s lectures thoroughly, to begin with ; and, 
after that, never let a word escape you that looks suspicious. - 
It is severe work ; but you will find it, even at first, interest- — 
ing, and at last, endlessly amusing. And the general gain to 
your character, in power and precision, will be quite incal- 
culable. <e 
Mind, this does not imply knowing, or trying to know, 
Greek, or Latin, or French. It takes a whole life to learn any 
language perfectly. But you can easily ve the mean- 
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_ And now, merely for example’s sake, I will, with your per- 
mission, read a few lines of a true book with you, carefully ; 
and see what will come out of them. I will take a book per- 
fectly known to you all; No English words are more familiar 
to us, yet nothing perhaps has been less read with sincerity 

- I will take these few following lines of Lycidas: 


*« Last came, and last did go, 
The pilot of the Galilean lake ; 
Two massy keys he bore of metals twain, 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain), 
He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake, 
How well could I have spar’d for thee, young swain, 
Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold: 
Be es Of other care they little reckoning make, 
. Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest ; 
Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learn’d aught else, the least 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs! 
What recks it them ? What need they ? They are sped ; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 
But, swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread ; 
Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said.” 


Let us think over this passage, and examine its words. 

First, is it not singular to find Milton assigning to St. Peter, 
not only his full episcopal function, but the very types of it 
which Protestants usually refuse most passionately? His 
“mitred” locks! Milton was no Bishop-lover; how comes 
St. Peter to be “mitred?” “Two massy keys he bore.” Is 
this, then, the power of the keys claimed by the Bishops of 
Rome, and is it acknowledged here by Milton only in a poeti- 
eal licence, for the sake of its picturesqueness, that he may 
get the gleam of the golden keys to help his effect? Do not 
think it. Great men do not play stage tricks with doctrines 
of life and death : only little men do that. Milton means what 
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true 
ones; and the Lake-pilot is here, in his thoughts, the type 
and head of true episcopal power. For Milton reads that 
text, “I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom o 
Heaven ” quite honestly. Puritan though he be, he would not 
blot it out of the book because there have been bad bishops; — 
nay, in order to understand him, we must understand that 
verse first ; it will not do to eye it askance, or whisper it under — 
our breath, as if it were a weapon of an adverse sect. Itisa 
solemn, universal assertion, deeply to be kept in mind by all 
sects. But perhaps we shall be better able to reason on itif 
we go on a little farther, and come back toit. For clearly, 
this marked insistance on the power of the true episcopate is _ 
to make us feel more weightily what is to be charged against 
the false claimants of episcopate ; or generally, against false 


claimants of power and rank in the body of the clergy; they = 
who, “for their bellies’ sake, creep, and intrude, and climb 


into the fold.” Rok: 

Do not think Milton uses those three words to fillup his 
verse, as a loose writer would. He needs all the three; spe- a 
cially those three, and no more than those—‘“ creep,” and 
“intrude,” and “climb;” no other words would or could ae 
serve the turn, and no more could be added. For they ex- 
haustively comprehend the three classes, correspondent to the 
three characters, of men who dishonestly seek ecclesiastical 
power. First, those who “creep” into the fold; who do not 
care for office, nor name, but for secret influence, and do all 
things occultly and cunningly, consenting to any servility of 
office or conduct, so only that they may intimately discern, 
and unawares direct, the minds of men. Then those who 
“intrude” (thrust, that is) themselves into the fold, who b, 
natural insolence of heart, and stout eloquence of tongue, and 
fearlessly perseverant self-assertion, obtain hearing and auth 
ity with the common crowd. Lastly, those who “climb, i 
by labor and learning, both stout and sound, but selfishly 
erted in the cause of their own ambition, gain high dig 


: GalioviGes iad Deepen * = ‘lords over the heritage,” though 
“ensamples to the flock. 


‘“« Of other care they little reckoning make, , 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast. eS 
Biind mouths—” 


ie pause again, for this is a strange expression; a broken 
veer, one might think, careless and unscholarly. 
_ Not so: its very audacity and pithiness are intended to 
eke us look close at the phrase and remember it. Those 
_ two monosyllables express the precisely accurate contraries of 
_ right character, in the two great offices of the Church—those vo 
= aa. 
of bishop and pastor. 
en Bishop means a person who sees. 
A Pastor means one who feeds. | 
The most unbishoply character a man can have is therefore 
_ The most unpastoral is, instead of feeding, to want to be =” 
fed,—to be a Mouth. ‘sae 
Take the two reverses together, and you have “blind 
mouths.” We may advisably follow out this idea a little. 
_ Nearly all the evils in the Church have arisen from bishops i 
desiring power more than light. They want authority, not nid 
pee outlook. Whereas their real office is not to rule; though it of ; 
may be vigorously to exhort and rebuke; it is the king’s - a 
office to rule; the bishop's office is to oversee the flock; to a 
umber it, sheep by sheep ; ; to be ready always to give full : 
account of it. Now itis clear he cannot give account of the 
; ‘souls, if he has not so much as aeaiened, the bodies of his 
flock. The first thing, therefore, that a bishop has to do is at 
least to put himself in a position in which, at any moment, he 
can obtain the history from childhood of every living soul in 
is diocese, and of its present state. Down in that back 
street, Bill, and Nancy, knocking each other's teeth out !— 
ie the bishop know all about it? Has he his eye upon 
em? Has he had his eye upon them? Can he circum- 
itially explain to us how Bill got into the habit of beating 
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Nancy about the head? If he cannot, he is no bis 
though he had a mitre as high as Salisbury steeple; he is no 
Hicheg,-be has sought to be at the helm instead of the mast- 
head; he has no sight of things. “Nay,” you say, it is not 
his duty to look after Bill in the back street. ~ What! th 
fat sheep that have full fleeces—you think it is only those he 
should look after, while (go back to your Milton) “the hungry 
sheep look up, and are not fed, besides what the grim wolf, 

with privy paw” (bishops knowing nothing about it) “ daily — 
devours apace, and nothing said ? e * 


it was St. Paul’s; and it was Milton’s. They may be right, or 
we may be; but we must not think we are reading either one — 
or the other by putting our meaning into their words. . | 

I go on. ce 


‘‘ But, swollen with wind, and the rank mist they draw.” 


This is to meet the vulgar answer that “if the poor are not __ 
looked after in their bodies, they are in their souls; they have __ 
spiritual food.” ase 

And Milton says, “They have no such thing as spl ise 
food ; they are only swollen with wind.” At first you may 
heal that is a coarse type, and an obscure one. But again, =§— 
it is a quite literally accurate one. Take up your Latin and > 
Greek dictionaries, and find out the meaning of “Spirit.” It 
is only a contraction of the Latin word ‘ breath,” and an in-— 
distinct translation of the Greek word for ‘‘ wind.” The same 
word is used in writing, ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth ;” 
and in writing, “So is every one that is born of the Spirit;” 
born of the breath, that is ; for it means the breath of God,im 
soul and body. We have the true sense of itin our words 
“inspiration” and “expire.” Now, there are two kinds of © 
breath with which the flock may be filled ; God’s breath, and 
man’s. The breath of God is health, and life, and peace to 
them, as the air of heaven is to the flocks on the hills; but 
man’s breath—the word which he calls spiritual,—is disease 
and contagion to them, as the fog of the fen. They rot im 


* Compare the 13th Letter in Time and Tide. 
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y with it; they are puffed up by it, as a dead body by 
the vapours of its own decomposition. This is literally true 
of all false religious teaching ; the first and last, and fatalest 
sign of it is that “ puffing up.” Your converted children, who 
teach their parents ; your converted convicts, who teach hon- 
est men; your converted dunces, who, having lived in cretin- 
ous stupefaction half their lives, suddenly awakening to the 
fact of there being a God, fancy themselves therefore His pe- 
culiar people and messengers; your sectarians of every spe- 
cies, small and great, Catholic or Protestant, of high church 
or low, in so far as they think themselves exclusively in the 
right and others wrong; and pre-eminently, in every sect, 
those who hold that men can be saved by thinking rightly in- 
stead of doing rightly, by word instead of act, and wish in- 
stead of work :—these are the true fog children—clouds, these, 
without water; bodies, these, of putrescent vapour and skin, 
____ without blood or flesh : blown bag-pipes for the fiends to pipe 
_-with—corrupt, and corrupting,—“ Swollen with wind, and the 
a rank mist they draw.” 
Lastly, let us return to the lines respecting the power of the 
keys, for now we can understand them. Note the difference 
between Milton and Dante in their interpretation of this 
power : for once, the latter is weaker in thought ; he supposes 
both the keys to be of the gate of heaven ; one is of gold, the 
other of silver: they are given by St. Peter to the sentinel 
angel ; and it is not easy to determine the meaning either of 
_ the substances of the three steps of the gate, or of the two 
_ keys. But Milton makes one, of gold, the key of heaven ; the 
other, of iron, the key of the prison, in which the wicked 
_ teachers are to be bound who “have taken away the key of 
knowledge, yet entered not in themselves.” 
_ We have seen that the duties of bishop and pastor are to 
see, and feed ; and, of all who do so, it is said, “He that 
watereth, shall be watered also himself.” But the reverse is 
truth also. He that watereth not, shall be withered himself, 
and he that seeth not, shall himseif be shut out of sight,— 
shut into the perpetual prison-house. And that prison opens 
here, as well as hereafter: he who is to be bound in heaven 
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must first be bound on earth. That command to the strong 
angels, of which the rock-apostle is the image, “Take him, 
and bind him hand and foot, and cast him out,” issues, in its 
measure, against the teacher, for every help withheld, and 
for every truth refused, and for every falsehood enforced ; so 
that he is more strictly fettered the more he fetters, and 
farther outcast, as he more and more misleads, till at last the 
bars of the iron cage close upon him, and as “the golden 
opes, the iron shuts amain.” 

We have got something out of the lines, I think, and much 
more is yet to be found in them ; but we have done enough 
by way of example of the kind of word-by-word examination 
of your author which is rightly called “reading ;” watching 
every accent and expression, and putting ourselves always in 
the author’s place, annihilating our own personality, and 
seeking to enter into his, so as to be able assuredly to say, 
“Thus Milton thought,” not “Thus I thought, in mis-reading 
Milton.” And by this process you will gradually come to at- 
tach less weight to your own “Thus I thought” at other 
times. You will begin to perceive that what you thought was 
a matter of no serious importance ;—that your thoughts on 
any subject are not perhaps the clearest and wisest that could 
be arrived at thereupon :—in fact, that unless you are a very 
singular person, you cannot be said to have any “ thoughts ” 
at all; that you have no materials for them, in any serious — 
matters ;*—no right to “think,” but only to try to learn more : 
of the facts. Nay, most probably all your life (unless, as I 
said, you are a singular person) you will have no legitimate __ 
right to an “opinion” on any business, except that instantly = 
under your hand. What must of necessity be done, you can 
always find out, beyond question, how to do. Have you a ‘ 
house to keep in order, a commodity to sell, a field to plough, 
a ditch to cleanse? There need be no two opinions about 
these proceedings; it is at your peril if you have not much 
more than an “opinion” on the way to manage such matters 

* Modern ‘‘ Education ” for the most part signifies giving people the | 
faculty of thinking wrong on every conceivable subject of importance to a | 
them. 
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‘And also, outside of your own business, there are one or two 
— subjects on which you are bound to have but one opinion. 
‘That roguery and lying are objectionable, and are instantly 
to be flogged out of the way whenever discovered ;—that 
 covetousness and love of quarrelling’ are dangerous disposi- 
tions even in children, and deadly dispositions in men and 
~ nations ;—that in the end, the God of heaven and earth loves 
active, modest, and kind people, and hates idle, proud, greedy, 
and eruel ones ;—on these general facts you are bound to 
have but one and that a very strong, opinion. For the rest, 
Sey, respecting religions, governments, sciences, arts, you will find 
that, on the whole, you can know NOTHING,—judge nothing ; 
that the best you can do, even though you may be a well- 
____ educated person, is to be silent, and strive to be wiser every 
day, and to understand a little more of the thoughts of others, 
which so soon as you try to do honestly, you will discover 
____ that the thoughts even of the wisest are very little more than 
bag pertinent questions. To put the difficulty into a clear shape, 
* and exhibit to you the grounds for indecision, that is all they 
ean generally do for you!—and well for them and for us, if 
indeed they are able “to mix the music with our thoughts, 
and sadden us with heavenly doubts.” This writer, from 
whom I have been reading to you, is not among the first or 
wisest: he sees shrewdly as far as he sees, and therefore it is 
easy to find out his full meaning ; but with the greater men, 
you cannot fathom their meaning ; they do not even wholly 
measure it themselves,—it is so wide. Suppose I had asked 
you, for instance, to seek for Shakespeare’s opinion, instead of 
- Milton’s, on this matter of Church authority ?—or for Dante's? 
Have any of you, at this instant, the least idea what either 
thought about it? Have you ever balanced the scene with 
_ the bishops in Richard III. against the character of Cranmer? 
_ the description of St. Francis and St. Dominic against that 
~ of him who made Virgil wonder to gaze upon him,—‘‘disteso, 
tanto vilmente, nell’ eterno esilio;” or of him whom Dante 
stood beside, “come ’l frate che confessa lo perfido as- 
gassin?”* Shakespeare and Alighieri knew men better than 
* int mix Thy) xii. 117 
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most of us, I presume! They were both in the midst of the — 
main struggle between the temporal and spiritual powers. 
They had an opinion, we may guess? But where is it? Bring 
it into court! Put Shakespeare’s or Dante’s creed into 
articles, and send that up into the Ecclesiastical Courts ! 

You will not be able, I tell you again, for many and many 
a day, to come at the real purposes and teaching of these 
great men; but a very little honest study of them will ena- 
ble you to perceive that what you took for your own “judg- 
ment” was mere chance prejudice, and drifted, helpless, 
entangled weed of castaway thought: nay, you will see 
that most men’s minds are indeed little better than rough 
heath wilderness, neglected and stubborn, partly barren, 
partly overgrown with pestilent brakes and venomous wind- 
sown herbage of evil surmise ; that the first thing you have 
to do for them, and yourself, is eagerly and scornfully to set 
fire to this ; burn all the jungle into wholesome ash heaps, 
and then plough and sow. All the true literary work before 
you, for life, must begin with obedience to that order, 
“ Break up your fallow ground, and sow not among thorns.” 

i. Having then faithfully listened to the great teachers, 
that you may enter into their Thoughts, you have yet this 
higher advance to make ;—you have to enter into their 
Hearts. As you go to them first for clear sight, so you must 
stay with them that you may share at last their just and 
mighty Passion. Passion, or ‘‘sensation.” I am not afraid 
of the word ; still less of the thing. You have heard many 
outcries against sensation lately ; but, I can tell you, it is 
not less sensation we want, but more. The ennobling differ- 
ence between one man and another,—between one animal 
and another,—is precisely in this, that one feels more than 
another. If we were sponges, perhaps sensation might not 
be easily got for us; if we were earth-worms, liable at every 
instant to be cut in two by the spade, perhaps too much sen- 
sation might not be good for us. But, being human crea- 
tures, it is good for us; nay, we are only human in so far as 
we are sensitive, and our honour is precisely in proportion ta 
our passion. 


“You know I said of that great and pure society of the 
1d, that it would allow “no vain or vulgar person to enter 
here.” What do you think I meant by a “ vulgar” person ? 
What do you yourselves mean by “vulgarity?” You will 
find it a fruitful subject of thought ; but, briefly, the esseuce 
of all vulgarity lies in want of sensation. Simple and inuo- 
cent vulgarity is merely an untrained and undeveloped blunt- 
ness of body and mind ; but in true inbred vulgarity, there 
isa deathful callousness, which, in extremity, becomes capa- 
‘ple of every sort of bestial habit and crime, without fear, 
without pleasure, without horror, and without pity. It is in 
the blunt hand and the dead heart, in the diseased habit, in 
_ the hardened conscience, that men become vulgar ; they are 
for ever vulgar, precisely in proportion as they are incapable 
of sympathy,—of quick understanding,—of all that, in deep 
 insistance on the common, but most accurate term, may be 
called the “tact” or touch-faculty of body and soul; that 
tact which the Mimosa has in trees, which the pure woman 
has above all creatures ;—fineness and fulness of sensation, be- 
yond reason ;—the guide and sanctifier of reason itself. 
Reason can but determine what is true :—it is the God-given 
passion of humanity which alone can recognize what God 
has made good. 
We come then to the great concourse of the Dead, not 
merely to know from them what is True, but chiefly to feel 
with them what is Righteous. Now, to feel with them, we 
must be like them ; and none of us can become that without 
pains. As the true knowledge is disciplined and tested 
- knowledge,—not the first thought that comes,—so the true 
_ passion is disciplined and tested passion—not the first pas- 
sion that comes. The first that come are the vain, the false, 
_ the treacherous ; if you yield to them they will lead you 
wildly and far in vain pursuit, in hollow enthusiasm, till you 
have no true purpose and no true passion left. Not that any 
feeling possible to humanity is in itself wrong, but only 
wrong when undisciplined. Its nobility is in its force and 
justice ; it is wrong when it is weak, and felt for paltry 
cause. There is a mean wonder as of a child who sees a jug: 
ee 


gler tossing golden balls, and this is base, if you will. But if 
-do you think that the wonder is ignoble, or the sensation 


less, with which every human soul is called to watch the 


golden balls of heaven tossed through the night by the Hand — 


that made them? There is a mean curiosity, as of a child 
opening a forbidden door, or a servant prying into her mas- 
ter’s business ;—and a noble curiosity, questioning, in the 
front of danger, the source of the great river beyond the 
sand—the place of the great continents beyond the sea ;—a 
nobler curiosity still, which questions of the source of the 
River of Life, and of the space of the Continent of Heaven,— 
things which “ the angels desire to ‘look into.” So the anx- 
iety is ignoble, with which you linger over the course and 
catastrophe of an idle tale ; but do you think the anxiety is 
less, or greater, with which you watch, or ought to watch, the 
dealings of fate and destiny with the life of an agonized na- 
tion? Alas! is is the narrowness, selfishness, minuteness, of 
your sensation that you have to deplore in‘England at this 
day ;—sensation which spends itself in bouquets and speech- 
es ; in revellings and junketings; in sham fights and gay 
puppet shows, while you can look on and see noble nations 
murdered, man by man, woman by woman, child by child, 
without an effort, or a tear. 

I said “minuteness” and “selfishness” of sensation, but 
in a word, I ought to have said “injustice” or “ unrighteous- 
ness ” of sensation. For as in nothing is a gentleman better 
to be discerned from a vulgar person, so in nothing is a gen- 
tle nation (such nations have been) better to be discerned 
from a mob, than in this,—that their feelings are constant 
and just, results of due contemplation, and of equal thought. 
You can talk a mob into anything ; its feelings may be—usu- 
ally are—on the whole generous and right; but it has no 
foundation for them, no hold of them; you may tease or 
tickle it into any, at your pleasure ; it thinks by infection, for 
the most part, catching a passion like a cold, and there is 
nothing so little that it will not roar itself wild about, when 
the fit is on ;—nothing so great but it will forget in an hour, 
when the fit is past. Buta gentleman’s or a gentle nation’s, 
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passions are just, measured and continuous. A great nation, 


for instance, does not spend its entire national wits for a 
couple of months in weighing evidence of a single ruffian’s 
having done a single murder ; and fora couple of years, see 
its own children murder each other by their thousands or tens 
of thousands a day, considering only what the effect is likely 
to be on the price of cotton, and caring nowise to determine 
which side of battle isin the wrong. Neither does a great 
nation send its poor little boys to jail for stealing six walnuts 
and allow its bankrupts to steal their hundreds or thousands 
with a bow, and its bankers, rich with poor men’s savings, to 
close their doors “ under circumstances over which they have 
no control,” with’ a “by your leave ;” and large landed es- 
tates to be bought by men who have made their money by 
going with armed steamers up and down the China Seas, sell- 
ing opium at the cannon’s mouth, and altering, for the benefit 
of the foreign nation, the common highwayman’s demand of 
“your money or your life,” into that of “your money and 
your life.” ‘Neither does a great nation allow the lives of its 
innocent poor to be parched out of them by fog fever, and 
rotted out of them by dunghill plague, for the sake of six- 
pence a life extra per week to its landlords ;* and then debate, 


* See the evidence in the Medical officer’s report to the Privy Council, 
just published. There are suggestions in its preface which will make 
some stir among us, I fancy, respecting which let me note these points 
following :— 

There are two theories on the subject of land now abroad, and in con- 
tention ; both false. 

The first is that by Heavenly law, there have always existed, and must 
continue to exist, a certain number of hereditarily sacred persons, to 
whom the earth, air, and water of the world belong, as personal prop- 
erty ; of which earth, air and water these persons may, at their pleas- 
ure, permit, or forbid, the rest of the human race to eat, breathe, or to 
drink, This theory is not for many years longer tenable. The adverse 
theory is that a division of the land of the world among the mob of the 
world would immediately elevate the said mob into sacred personages ; 


_ that houses would then build themselves, and corn grow of itself ; and 


that everybody would be able to live, without doing any work for his liv- 
ing. This theory would also be found highly untenable in practice. 
It will, however, require some rough experiments, and rougher catas- 
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with drivelling tears, and diabolical sympathies, whether it. 
ought not piously to save, and nursingly cherish, the lives of 


its murderers. Also, a great nation having made up its mind 
that hanging is quite the wholesomest process for its homi- 


cides in general, can yet with mercy distinguish between the 


degrees of guilt in homicides ; and does not yelp like a pack 
of frost-pinched wolf-cubs on the blood-track of an unhappy 
crazed boy, or grey-haired clodpate Othello, ‘‘ perplexed i’ the 
extreme,” at the very moment that it is sending a Minister of 
the Crown to make polite speeches to a man who is bayonet- 
ing young girls in their father’s sight, and killing noble youths 
in cool blood, faster than a country butcher kills lambs in 
spring. And, lastly, a great nation does not mock Heaven 


trophes, even in this magnesium-lighted epoch, before the generality of 
persons will be convinced that no law concerning anything, least of all 
concerning land, for either holding or dividing it, or renting it high, or 
renting it low, would be of the smallest ultimate use to the people, so 
long as the general contest for life, and for the means of life, remains 
one of mere brutal competition. That contest, in an unprincipled na- 
tion, will take one deadly form or another, whatever laws you make for 
it. For instance, it would be an entirely wholesome law for England, 
if it could be carried, that maximum limits should be assigned to incomes 
according to classes ; and that every nobleman’s income should be paid to 
him as a fixed salary or pension by the nation ; and not squeezed by him 
in a variable sum, at discretion, out of the tenants of his land. But if 
you could get such a law passed to-morrow ; and if, which would be 
farther necessary, you could fix the value of the assigned incomes by 
making a given weight of pure wheat-flour legal tender for a given sum, 
a twelve-month would not pass before another currency would have 


been tacitly established, and the power of accumulative wealth would 


have re-asserted itself in some other article, or some imaginary sign. 
Forbid men to buy each other’s lives for sovereigns, and they will for 
shells, or slates. There is only one cure for public distress - and that is 
public education, directed to make men thoughtful, merciful, and just. 
There are, indeed, many laws conceivable which would gradually bet- 
ter and strengthen the national temper ; but, for the most part, they are 
such as the national temper must be much bettered before it would bear. 
A nation in its youth may be helped by laws, as a weak child by back- 
boards, but when it is old, it cannot that way straighten its crooked 
spine. ce 
And besides, the problem of land, at its worst, is a bye one ; distrib- 
ute the earth as you will, the principal question remains inexorable, — 
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and its Powers, by pretending belief in a revelation which as- 
serts the love of money to be the root of all evil, and declaring, 
at the same time, that it is actuated, and intends to be actuated, 
‘in all chief national deeds and measures, by no other love. 
My friends, I do not know why any of us should talk about 
reading. We want some sharper discipline than that of read- 
ing ; but, at all events, be assured, we cannot read. No read- 
ing is possible for a people with its mind in this state. No 
sentence of any great writer is intelligible to them. It is 
simply and sternly impossible for the English public, at this 
moment, to understand any thoughtful writing,—so incapa- 
_ ple of thought has it become in its insanity of avarice. Hap- 
pily, our disease is, as yet, little worse than this incapacity of 


Who is to dig it? Which of us, in brief words, is to do the hard and 
dirty work for the rest—and for what pay ? Who is to do the pleasant 
and clean work, and for what pay? Who is to do no work, and for 
what pay ? And there are curious moral and religious questions con- 
nected with these. How far is it lawful to suck a portion of the soul 
out of a great many persons, in order to put the abstracted psychical 
quantities together, and make one very beautiful or ideal soul ? If we had 
to deal with mere blood, instead of spirit, and the thing might literally 
be done (as it has been done with infants before now) so that it were pos- 
sible, by taking a certain quantity of blood from the arms of a given 
number of the mob, and putting it all into one person, to make a more 
azure-blooded gentleman of him, the thing would of course be managed ; 
but secretly, I should conceive. But now, because it is brain and soul 
that we abstract, not visible blood, it can be done quite openly ; and we 
live, we gentlemen, on delicatest prey, after the manner of weasels ; 
that is to say, we keep a certain number of clowns digging and ditch- 
ing, and generally stupefied, in order that we, being fed gratis, may have 
all the thinking and feeling to ourselves. Yet there is a great deal to 
be said for this. A highly-bred and trained English, French, Austrian 
or Italian gentleman (much more a lady) is a great production ; a better 
production than most statues; being beautifully coloured as well as 
shaped, and plus all the brains ; a glorious thing to look at, a wonderful 
thing to talk to ; and you cannot have it, any more than a pyramid or a 
church, but by sacrifice of much contributed life. And it is, perhaps, 
better to build a beautiful human creature than a beautiful dome or 
steeple, and more delightful to look up reverently to a creature far above 
us, than to a wall ; only the beautiful human creature will have some 
duties to do in return—duties of living belfry and rampart—of which 
presently. 
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thought ; it is not corruption of the inner nature; we ring true 
still, when anything strikes home to us; and though the idea 
that everything should “pay” has infected our every purpose 


_80 deeply, that even when we would play the good Samaritan, 


we never take out our twopence and give them to the host, 
without saying, “When I come again, thou shalt give me 
fourpence,” there is a capacity of noble passion left in our 
hearts’ core. We show it in our work—in our war,—even in 
those unjust domestic affections which make us furious at a 
small private wrong, while we are polite to a boundless public 
one: we are still industrious to the last hour of the day, 
though we add the gambler’s fury to the labourer’s patience ; 
we are still brave to the death, though incapable of discern- 
ing true cause for battle, and are still true in affection to our 
own flesh, to the death, as the sea-monsters are, and the rock- 
eagles. And there is hope for a nation while this can be still 
said of it. As long as it holds its life in its hand, ready to 
give it for its honour (though a foolish honour), for its love 
(though a selfish love), and for its business (though a base 
business), there is hope for it. But hope only; for this in- 
stinctive, reckless virtue cannot last. No nation can last, 
which has made a mob of itself, however generous at heart. 
It must discipline its passions, and direct them, or they will 
discipline it, one day, with scorpion whips. Above all, a na- 
tion cannot last as a money-making mob: it cannot with im- 
punity,—it cannot with existence,—go on despising literature, 
despising science, despising art, despising nature, despising 
compassion, and concentrating its soul on Pence. Do you 
think these are harsh or wild words? Have patience with me 
but a little longer. I will prove their truth to you, clause by 
clause. 

I. Isay first we have despised literature. What do we, as 
a nation, care about books? How much do you think we 
spend altogether on our libraries, public or private, as com- 
pared with what we spend on our horses? If a man spends 
lavishly on his library, you call him mad—a biblio-maniac 
But you never call any one a horse-maniac, though men ruin 
themselves every day by their horses, and you do not hear of 
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eople ruining themselves by their books. Or, to go lower 
still, how much do you think the contents of the book-shelves 
the United Kingdom, public and private, would fetch, as 
compared with the contents of its wine-cellars? What posi- 
would its expenditure on literature take, as compared 
with its expenditure on luxurious eating? We talk of food 
for the mind, as of food for the body : now a good book con- 
tains such food inexhaustibly ; it is a provision for life, and 
for the best part of us; yet how long most people would look 
at the best book before they would give the price of a large 
turbot for it! Though there have been men who have pinched 
_ their stomachs and bared their backs to buy a book, whose 
- libraries were cheaper to them, I think, in the end, than most 
men’s dinners are. We are few of us put to such trial, and 
_ more the pity ; for, indeed, a precidus thing is all the more 
precious to us if it has been won by work or economy ; and 
if public libraries were half as costly as public dinners, or 
Si books cost the tenth part of what bracelets do, even foolish 
men and women might sometimes suspect there was good in 
reading, as well as in munching and sparkling ; whereas the 
very cheapness of literature is making even wise people forget 
that if a book is worth reading, it is worth buying. No book 
is worth anything which is not worth much ; nor is it ser- 
 viceable, until it has been read, and reread, and loved, and 
loved again ; and marked, so that you can refer to the pas- 
sages you wantin it, asa soldier can seize the weapon he 
needs in an armoury, or a housewife bring the spice she needs 
from her store. Bread of flour is good: but there is bread, 
_ sweet as honey, if we would eat it, in a good book ; and the 
family must be poor indeed which, once in their lives, can- 
not, for such multipliable barley-loaves, pay their baker's bill. 
We call ourselves a rich nation, and we are filthy and foolish 
 enoughto thumb each other’s books out of circulating libraries ! 
IL I say we have despised science. ‘“ What!” (you ex- 
_tlaim) “are we not foremost in all discovery, and is not the 
- whole world giddy by reason, or unreason, of our inventions?” 
Yes; but do you suppose that is national work? That work 
_ §s all done in spite of the nation ; by private people’s zeal and 
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money. Weare glad enough, indeed, to make our profit of 


science ; we shap up anything in the way of a scientific bone _ 


that has meat on it, eagerly enough ; but if the scientific man 
comes for a bone or a crust to us, that is another story. 
What have we publicly done for science? We are obliged to 
know what o’clock it is, for the safety of our ships, and there= 
fore we pay for an observatory ; and we allow ourselves, in 
the person of our Parliament, to be annually tormented into 
doing something, in a slovenly way, for the British Museum ; 
sullenly apprehending that to be a place for keeping stuffed 
birds in, to amuse our children. If anybody will pay for 
their own telescope, and resolve another nebula, we cackle 
over the discernment as if it were our own; if one in ten 
thousand of our hunting squires suddenly perceives that the 
earth was indeed made to be something else than a portion 
for foxes, and burrows in it himself, and tells us where the 
gold is, and where the coals, we understand that there is 
some use in that ; and very properly knight him: but is the 
accident of his having found out how to employ himself 
usefully any credit to us? (The negation of such discovery 
among his brother squires may perhaps be some discredit to 
us, if we would consider of it.) But if you doubt these gen- 
eralities, here is one fact for us all to meditate upon, illus- 
trative of our love of science. Two years ago there was a 
collection of the fossils of Solenhofen to be sold in Bavaria ; 
the best in existence, containing many specimens unique for 
perfectness, and one, unique as an example of a species (a 
whole kingdom of unknown living creatures being announced 
by that fossil). This collection, of which the mere market 
worth, among private buyers, would probably have been some 
thousand or twelve hundred pounds, was offered to the Eng- 
lish nation for seven hundred: but we would not give seven - 
hundred, and the whole series would have been in the Munich 
Museum at this moment, if Professor Owen * had not, with 


*I state this fact without Professor Owen’s permission: which of ae 


zourse he could not with propriety have granted, had I asked it; but] 
consider it so important that the public should be aware of the snip 
that I do what seems to be right though rude. 


ublic in person of its representatives, got leave to give four 
undred pounds at once, and himself become answerable for 
e other three! which the said public will doubtless pay him 
ventually, but sulkily, and caring nothing about the matter all 
_ the while ; only always ready to cackle if any credit comes of it. 
- Consider, I beg of you, arithmetically, what this fact means. 
Your annual expenditure for public purposes (a third of it for 
‘military apparatus) is at least fifty millions. Now 700/ is to 
_50,000,0007. roughly, as seven pence to two thousand pounds. 
Suppose then, a gentlemen of unknown income, but whose 
wealth was to be conjectured from the fact that he spent two 
_ thousand a year on his park-walls and footmen only, professes 
_ himself fond of science ; and that one of his servants comes 
eagerly to tell him that an unique collection of fossils, giving 
clue to a new era of creation, is to be had for the sum of 
‘seven pence sterling ; and that the gentleman, who is fond of 
_—s- seience, and spends two thousand a year on his park, answers, 
after keeping his servant waiting several months, “Well! I'll 
give you four pence for them, if you will be answerable for 
the extra three pence yourself, till next year! ” 

Ti I say you have despised Art! ‘“ What!” you again 
answer, “‘ have we not Art exhibitions, miles long? and do we 
not pay thousands of pounds for single pictures? and have 
we not Art schools and institutions, more than ever nation 
had before?” Yes, truly, but all that is for the sake of the 
Pe RROD. You would fain sell canvas as well as coals, and 
crockery as well as iron ; you would take every other nation’s 
bread out of its mouth if you could ;* not being able to do 
_ that, your ideal of life is to stand in the thoroughfares of 
_ the world, like Ludgate apprentices, screaming to every 
passer-by, “ What d’ye lack?” You know nothing of your 
own faculties or circumstances ; you fancy that, among your 
damp, flat, fields of clay, you can have as quick art-fancy as 


_ * That was our real idea of ‘‘ Free Trade ”—‘‘ All the trade to my- 
self.” You find now that by ‘‘ competition” other people can manage 
to sell something as well as you—and now we call for Protection again. 
Wretches ! 
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the Frenchman among his bronzed vines, or the Italian under 
his volcanic cliffs ;—that Art may be learned as book-keeping 
is, and when learned will give you more books to keep. You 
care for pictures, absolutely, no more than you do for the 
bills pasted on your dead walls. There is always room on 
the walls for the bills to be read,—never for the pictures tc 
be seen. You do not know what pictures you have (by 
repute) in the country, nor whether they are false or true, 
nor whether they are taken care of or not; in foreign 
countries, you calmly see the noblest existing pictures in 
the world rotting in abandoned wreck—(and, in Venice, with 
the Austrian guns deliberately pointed at the palaces con- 
taining them), and if you heard that all the Titians in 
Europe were made sand-bags to-morrow on the Austrian 
forts, it would not trouble you so much as the chance of a 
brace or two of game less in your own bags in a day’s shoot- 
ing. That is your national love of Art. 

IV. You have despised nature ; that is to say, all the deep 
and sacred sensations of natural scenery. The French revolu- 
tionists made stables of the cathedrals of France ; you have 
made racecourses of the cathedrals of the earth. Your one 
conception of pleasure is to drive in railroad carriages round 
their aisles, and eat off their altars.* You have put a rail- 
road bridge over the fall of Schaffhausen. You have 
tunnelled the cliffs of Lucerne by Tell’s chapel ; you have 
destroyed the Clarens shore of the Lake of Geneva; there 
is not a quiet valley in England that you have not filled with 
bellowing fire ; there is no particle left of English land which 
you have not trampled coal ashes into—nor any foreign city 
in which the spread of your presence is not marked among 
its fair old streets and happy gardens by a consuming white 
leprosy of new hotels and perfumers’ shops: the Alps them- 
selves, which your own poets used to love so reverently, you 
look upon as soaped poles in a bear-garden, which you set 


* T meant that the beautiful places of the world—Switzerland, Italy, 
South Germany, and so on—are, indeed, the truest cathedrals—places 
to be reverent in, and to worship in; and that we only care to driva 
through them: and to eat and drink at their most sacred places. 
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yourselves to climb, and slide down again, with “shrieks of 
delight.” When you are past shrieking, having no human 
articulate voice to say you are glad with, you fill the quietude 
of their valleys with gunpowder blasts, and rush home, red 
with cutaneous eruption of conceit, and voluble with con- 
yulsive hiccough of self-satisfaction. I think nearly the two 
sorrowfullest spectacles I have ever seen in humanity, taking 
the deep inner significance of them, are the English mobs in 
the valley of Chamouni, amusing themselves with firing rusty 
howitzers ; and the Swiss vintagers of Zurich expressing their 
Christian thanks for the gift of the vine, by assembling in 
knots in the “towers of the vineyards,” and slowly loading 
and firing horse-pistols from morning till evening. It is 
pitiful to have dim conceptions of beauty ; more pitiful, it 
seems to me, to have conceptions like these, of mirth. 
Lastly. You despise compassion. There is no need of 
words of mine for proof of this. I will merely print one of 
the newspaper paragraphs which I am in the habit of cutting 
out and throwing into my store-drawer ; here is one from a 
Daily Telegraph of an early date this year ; date which though 
by me carelessly left unmarked, is easily discoverable, for on 
the back of the slip there is the announcement that ‘yesterday 
the seventh of the special services of this year was performed 
by the Bishop of Ripon in St. Paul's ;” and there is a pretty 
piece of modern political economy besides, worth preserving 
note of, I think, soI print it in the note below.* But my 
business is with the main paragraph, relating one of such facts 
as happen now daily, which, by chance, has taken a form in 
which it came before the coroner. I will print the paragraph in 


* It is announced that an arrangement has being concluded between 
the Ministry of Finance and the Bank of Credit for the payment of the 
eleven millions which the State has to pay to the National Bank by the 
14th inst. This sum will be raised as follows :—The eleven commercial 
members of the committee of the Bank of Credit will each borrow a 
million of florins for three months of this bank, which will accept their 
bills, which again will be discounted by the National Bank. By this 
arrangement the National Bank will itself furnish the funds with whick 
at wil be paid. 


« An inquiry was hae on Friday by Mr. Richards, ages 
coroner, at the White Horse Tavern, Christ Church, Spital- 
fields, respecting the death of Michael Collins, aged 58 years. 


with the deceased and his son in a room at 2, Cobb’s court, — 
Christ Church. Deceased was a ‘translator’ of boots. Wit- - 
ness went out and bought old boots; deceased and hisson 

made them into good ones, and then witness sold them for 
what she could get at the shops, which was very little indeed. — 
Deceased and his son used to work night and day to try and 
get a little bread and tea, and pay for the room (2s. a week), — 
so as to keep the home together. On Friday night week de- 

ceased got up from his bench and began to shiver. He threw 

down the boots, saying, ‘Suueumte = must finish them 
when I am gone, for I can do no more.’ There was no fire, = 
and he said, ‘I would be better if I was warm.’ Witness 
therefore took two pairs of translated boots+ to sell at the 
shop, but she could only get 14d. for the two pairs, for the 
~ people at the shop said, ‘We must have our profit.’ Witness 
got, 141b. of coal, and a little tea and bread. Her son sat up 
the whole night to make the ‘translations,’ to get money, bub 
deceased died on Saturday morning. The family neverhad 
enough to eat.—Coroner: ‘It seems to me deplcrable that — 

you did not go into the workhouse.’— Witness: ‘We wanted 
the comforts of our little home.’ A juror asked what the com- 
forts were, for he only saw a little straw in the corner of the 
room, the windows of which were broken. The witness began. 
to cry, and said that they had a quilt and other little things. — 
The deceased said he never would go into the workhouse. — 
In summer, when the season was good, they sometimes made — 
as much as 10s. profit in the week. They then always saved © 


* The following extract was printed in ved in the English edition. 

| One of the things which we must very resolutely enforce, for the ~ 
ae of all classes, in our future arrangements, must be that -_ wear 
no ‘‘translated”’ articles of dress. See the preface. 
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~ towards the next week, which was generally a bad one. In 
‘winter they made not half so much. For three years they 
had been getting from bad to worse.—Cornelius Collins said 
that he had assisted his father since 1847. They used to work 
go far into the night that both nearly lost theireyesight. Wit- 
~_ ness now had a film over his eyes. Five years ago deceased 
applied to the parish for aid. The relieving officer gave 
him a 4lb. loaf, and told him if he came again he should ‘get 
the stones.’* That disgusted deceased, and he would have 
nothing to do with them since. They got worse and worse 

until last Friday week, when they had not even a halfpenny 
to buy a candle. Deceased then lay down on the straw, and 
said he could not live till morning.—A juror: You are dying 
of starvation yourself, and you ought to go into the house 
until the summer. Witness: If we went in we should die. 


* This abbrevaition of the penalty of useless labour is curiously coin- 
cident in verbal form with a certain passage which some of us may 
remember. It may perhaps be well to preserve beside this paragraph 
‘another cutting out of my store-drawer, from the Morning Post, of about 
a parallel date, Friday, March 10th, 1865 :—‘‘ The salons of Mme. C J 
who did the honours with clever imitative grace and elegance, were 
crowded with princes, dukes, marquises, and counts—in fact, with the 
same male company as one meets at the parties of the Princess Metter- 
nich and Madame Drouyn de Lhuys. Some English peers and members 
of Parliament were present, and appeared to enjoy the animated and daz- 
_azlingly improper scene. On the second floor the supper tables were 
loaded with every delicacy ofthe season. That your readers may form 
_ some idea of the dainty fare of the Parisian demi monde, I copy the 
“menu of the supper, which was served to all the guests (about 200) 
seated at four o’clock. Choice Yquem, Johannisberg, Laffitte, Tokay, 
and Champagne of the finest vintages were served most lavishly through- 
out the morning. After supper dancing was resumed with increased 
animation, and the ball terminated with a chaine diabolique and a cun- 
can @ enfer at seven in the morning. (Morning service—‘ Ere the fresh 
___ lawns appeared, under the opening eyelids of the Morn.—’) Here is 
_ the menu: —‘ Consommé de volaille 4 la Bagration; 16 hors-d’cuvres 
_variés. Bouchées 4la Talleyrand. Saumons froids, sauce Ravigote. 
Filets de boeuf en Bellevue, timbales milanaises chaudfroid de gibier 
_ Dindes truffées. Paités de foies gras, buissons d’écrevisses, salades 
 -vénétiennes, gelées blanches aux fruits, gateaux mancini, parisiens et 
‘parisiennes. Fromages glacés Ananas, Dessert.’” 


When we come out in the summer we should be like people 
dropped from the sky. No one would know us, and we 
would not have even a room. I could work now if Thad ~ 
food, for my sight would get’ better. Dr. G. P. Walker said 
deceased died from syncope, from exhaustion, from want of — 
food. The deceased had had no bedclothes. For four 
months he had had nothing but bread to eat. There wasnot — 
a particle of fat in the body. There was no disease, but if 
there had been medical attendance, he might have survived 
the syncope or fainting. The coroner having remarked upon 
the painful nature of the case, the jury returned the following 
verdict, ‘That deceased died from exhaustion from want of 
food and the common necessaries of life ; also through want 
of medical aid.’” 
““Why would witness not go into the workhouse?” you 
ask. Well, the poor seem to have a prejudice against the 
workhouse which the rich have not; for of course every one 
who takes a pension from Government goes into the work- 
house on a grand scale: only the workhouses for the rich do 
not involve the idea of work, and should be called play- 
houses. But the poor like to die independently, it appears ; 
perhaps if we made the play-houses for them pretty and 
pleasant enough, or gave them their pensions at home, and 
allowed them a little introductory peculation. with the public 
money, their minds might be reconciled to it. Meantime, 
here are the facts: we make our relief either so insulting to 
them, or so painful, that they rather die than take itat our 
hands ; or, for third alternative, we leave them so untaught and — one 
foolish that they starve like brute creatures, wild and dumb, te 
not knowing what to do, or what to ask. Isay, you despise 
compassion ; if you did not, such a newspaper paragraph = 
would be as impossible in a Christian country as a deliberate = 
assassination permitted in its public streets.* “Christian” 


* I am heartily glad to see such a paper as the Pall Mall Gazette es- — 
tablished ; for the power of the press in the hands of highly-educated = 
men, in independent position, and of honest purpose, may indeed be- 
come all that it has been hitherto vainly vaunted to be. Its editor will — 
therefore, I doubt not, pardon me, in that, by very reason of my respect 


na 
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did Isay? Alas, if we were but wholesomely un-Christian, it 
would be impossible : it is our imaginary Christianity that 
helps us to commit these crimes, for we revel and luxuriate in 
our faith, for the lewd sensation of it ; dressing i up, like 
everything else, in fiction. The dramatic Christianity of the 
organ and aisle, of dawn-service and twilight-revival—the 
; Christianity which we do not fear to mix the mockery of, pic- 
| torially, with our play about the devil, in our Satanellas,— 
Roberts,—F austs, chanting hymns through traceried windows 
for back-ground effect, and artistically modulating the ‘‘ Dio” 
through variation on variation of mimicked prayer : (while we 
distribute tracts, next day, for the benefit of uncultivated 
‘swearers, upon what we suppose to be the signification of 
the Third Commandment ;)—this gas-lighted, and gas-in- 
spired, Christianity, we are triumphant in, and draw back 


for the journal, I do not let pass unnoticed an article in its third num- 
ber, page 5, which was wrong in every word of it, with the intense 
wrongness which only an honest man can achieve who has taken a false 
turn of thought in the outset, and is following it, regardless of conse- 
quences. It contained at the end this notable passage :— 

“The bread of affliction, and the water of affliction—aye, and the bed- 
steads and blankets of affliction, are the very utmost that the law ought 
to give to outcasts merely as outcasts.” I merely put beside this ex- 
pression of the gentlemanly mind of England in 1865, a part of the 
message which Isaiah was ordered to ‘‘lift up his vcice like a trumpet” 
in declaring to the gentlemen of his day: ‘‘ Ye fast for strife, and to 
smite with the fist of wickedness. Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen, to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor 

- that are cast out (margin ‘ afflicted’) to thy house.” The falsehood on 
_ __—-which the writer had mentally founded himself, as previously stated by 
him, was this: ‘‘To confound the functions of the dispensers of the 
poor-rates with those of the dispensers of a charitable institution is a 
great and pernicious error.” This sentence is so accurately and exqui- 
sitely wrong, that its substance must be thus reversed in our minds be- 
fore we ean deal with any existing problem of national distress. ‘‘ To 
understand that the dispensers of the poor-rates are the almoners of the 
nation, and should distfibute its alms with a gentleness and freedom of 
___-____ hand as much greater and franker than that possible to individual 
3 charity, as the collective national wisdom and power may be supposed 
greater than those of any single person, is the foundation of all law re- 
specting pauperism.” 
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the hem of our robes from the touch of the heretics who dix — 
pute it. But to doa piece of common Christian righteous-— 
ness in a plain English word or deed ; to make Christian law _ 
any rule of life, and found one National act or hope thereon, 
—we know too well what our faith comes to for that! You © oe 
might sooner get lightning out of incense smoke than true —_— 
action or passion out of your modern English religion. You os 
had better get rid of the smoke, and the organ pipes, both: _ 
leave them, and the Gothic windows, and the painted glass, to 
the property man ; give up your carburetted hydrogen ghost 
in one healthy expiration, and look after Lazarus at the door- 
step. For there is a true Church wherever one hand meets _ 
another helpfully, and that is the only holy or Mother Church 
which ever was, or ever shall be. 
All these pleasures, then, and all these virtues, I repeat, 
you nationally despise. You have, indeed, men among you 
who do not; by whose work, by whose strength, by whose _ 
life, by whose death, you live, and never thank them. Your 
wealth, your amusement, your pride, would all be alike im- 
possible, but for those whom you scorn or forget. The po- 
liceman, who is walking up and down the black lane all night _ 4 
to watch the guilt you have created there, and may have his __ 
brains beaten out and be maimed for life at any moment, and 
never be thanked ; the sailor wrestling with the sea’s rage; 
the quiet student poring over his book or his vial; the com- 
mon worker, without praise, and nearly without bread, fulfill. __ 
ing his task as your horses drag your carts, hopeless, and 
spurned of all: these are the men by whom England lives; __ 
but they are not the nation; they are only the body and 
nervous force of it, acting still from old habit ina convulsive 
perseverance, while the mind is gone. Our National mind 
and purpose are to be amused; our National religion, the 
performance of church ceremonies, and preaching of soporific — 
truths (or untruths) to keep the mob quietly at work, while 
we amuse ourselves ; and the necessity for this amusement is. 
fastening on us as a feverous disease of parched throat and 
wandering eyes—senseless, dissolute, merciless. When men 
are rightly occupied, their amusement grows out of their — 


v as the colour-petals out of a fruitful flower ;—when 

hey are faithfully helpful and compassionate, all their emo- 
tions become steady, deep, perpetual, and vivifying to the 
las the natural pulse to the body. But now, having no 
e business, we pour our whole masculine energy into the 
business of money-making ; and having no true emo- 


darkly, as the idolatrous Jews with their pictures on cavern 
walls, which men had to dig to detect. The justice we do 
not execute, we mimic in the novel and on the stage ; for the 
beauty we destroy in nature, we substitute the metamorphosis 
of the pantomime, and (the human nature of us imperatively 
_ requiring awe and sorrow of some kind) for the noble grief 
we should have borne with our fellows, and the pure tears 
we should have wept with them, we gloat over the pathos of 
the police court, and gather the night-dew of the grave. 
It is difficult to estimate the true significance of these things ; 
the facts are frightful enough ;—the measure of national fault 
involved in them is perhaps not as great as it would at first 
seem. We permit, or cause, thousands of deaths daily, but 
we mean no harm ; we set fire to houses, and ravage peasants’ 
fields ; yet we should be sorry to find we had injured any- 
body. We are still kind at heart; still capable of virtue, 
_ but only as children are. Chalmers, at the end of his long 
life, having had much power with the public, being plagued 
im some serious matter by a reference to ‘‘ public opinion,” 
uttered the impatient exclamation, “The public is just a great 
baby!” And the reason that I have allowed all these graver 
subjects of thought to mix themselves up with an inquiry into 
methods of reading, is that, the more I see of our national 
faults and miseries, the more they resolve themselves into 
conditions of childish illiterateness, and want of education in 
_ the most ordinary habits of thought. It is, I repeat, not vice, 
not selfishness, not dulness of brain, which we have to lament ; 
but an unreachable schoolboy’s recklessness, only differing 
no the true schoolboy’s in its incapacity of being helped, 
ause it acknowledges no master. There is a curious type 
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of us given in one of the lovely, neglected works of the last 
of our great painters. It is a drawing of Kirkby Lonsdale 
churchyard, and of its brook, and valley, and hills, and 
folded morning sky beyond: And unmindful alike of these, 
and of the dead who have left these for other valleys and for 
other skies, a group of schoolboys have piled their little books 
upon a grave, to strike them off with stones. So do we play 
with the words of the dead that would teach us, and strike them 
far from us with our bitter, reckless will, little thinking that 
those leaves which the wind scatters had been piled, not only 
upon a gravestone, but upon the seal of an enchanted vault— 
nay, the gate of a great city of sleeping kings, who would 
awake for us, and walk with us, if we knew but how to call 
them by their names. How often, even if we lift the marble 
entrance gate, do we but wander among those old kings in 
their repose, and finger the robes they lie in, and stir the 
crowns on their foreheads ; and still they are silent to us, and 
seem but a dusty imagery ; because we know not the incanta- 
tion of the heart that would wake them ;—which, if they once 
heard, they would start up to meet us in their power of long 
ago, narrowly to look upon us, and consider us ; and, as the 


fallen kings of Hades meet the newly fallen, saying, ‘‘ Art thou — 


also become weak as we—art thou also become one of us?” 
80 would these kings, with their undimmed, unshaken dia- 
dems, meet us, saying, “Art thou also become pure and 
mighty of heart as we? art thoualso become one of us?” 
Mighty of heart, mighty of mind—magnanimous ”—to be 
this, is indeed to be great in life ; to become this increasingly, 
is, indeed, to “advance in life,’—in life itself—not in the 
trappings of it. My friends, do you remember that old 
Scythian custom, when the head of a house died? How he 
was dressed in his finest dress, and set in his chariot, and 
carried about to his friends’ houses; and each of them placed 
him at his table’s head, and all feasted in his presence? Sup- 
pose it were offered to you, in plain words, as it is offered to 
you in dire facts, that you should gain this Scythian honour, 
gradually, while you yet thought yourself alive. Suppose the 
offer were this: “You shall die slowly ; your blood shall daily 
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grow cold, your flesh petrify, your heart beat at last only as a 
rusted group of iron valves. Your life shall fade from you, 
and sink through the earth into the ice of Caina ; but, day by 
day, your body shall be dressed more gaily, and set in higher 
chariots, and have more orders on its breast—crowns on its 
head, if you will, Men shall bow before it, stare and shout 
round it, crowd after it up and down the streets ; build pal- 
aces for it, feast with it at their tables’ heads all the night 
long; your soul shall stay enough within it to know what 
they do, and feel the weight of the golden dress on its shoul- 
ders, and the furrow of the crown-edge on the skull ;—no 
more. Would you take the offer, verbally made by the death- 
angel? Would the meanest among us take it, think you? 
Yet practically and verily we grasp at it, every one of us, in 
a measure ; many of us grasp at it in its fulness of horror. 
Every man accepts it, who desires to advance in life without 
knowing what life is; who means only that he is to get more 
horses, and more footmen, and more fortune, and more public 
honour, and—not more personal soul. He only is advancing 
in life, whose heart is getting softer, whose blood warmer, 
whose brain quicker, whose spirit is entering into Living* 
peace. And the men who have this life in them are the true 
lords or kings of the earth—they, and they only. All other 
kingships, so far as they are true, are only the practical issue 
and expression of theirs; if less than this, they are either 
dramatic royalties,—costly shows, with real jewels instead of 
tinsel—the toys of nations; or else, they are no royalties at 
-all, but tyrannies, or the mere active and practical issue of 
national folly ; for which reason I have said of them elsewhere, 
“Visible governments are the toys of some nations, the dis- 
eases of others, the harness of some, the burdens of more.” 
But I have no words for the wonder with which I hear 
Kinghood still spoken of, even among thoughtful men, as if 
governed nations were a personal property, and might be 
bought and sold, or otherwise acquired, as sheep, of whose 
flesh their king was to feed, and whose fleece he was to 
gather ; as if Achilles’ indignant epithet of base kings, “ peo- 
*« 79 BE ppdynua Tou mveiparos Cah) Kau etpyv7.” 
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ple-eating,” were the constant and proper title of all mon — 
archs ; and enlargement of a king’s dominion meant the same 
thing as the increase of a private man’s estate! Kings who  __ 
think so, however powerful, can no more be the true kings of ex 
the nation than gad-flies are the kings of a horse ; they suck a 
it, and may drive it wild, but do not guide it. They, and 
their courts, and their armies are, if one could see clearly, 
only a large species of marsh mosquito, with bayonet pro- 
boscis and melodious, band-mastered, trumpeting in the sum- 
mer air; the twilight being, perhaps, sometimes fairer, but 
hardly more wholesome, for its glittering mists of midge com- _ 
panies. The true kings, meanwhile, rule quietly, if at all,and _ 
hate ruling ; too many of them make “il gran refiito;” and sat 
if they do not, the mob, as soon as they are likely to become Keg 
useful to it, is pretty sure to make its “gran refifito” of them. _ 
Yet the visible king may also be a true one, some day, if Sea 
ever day comes when he will estimate his dominion by the __ 
force of it,—not the geographical boundaries. It matters 
very little whether Trent cuts you a cantel out here, or Rhine a 
rounds you a castle less there. But it does matter to you, 
king of men, whether you can verily say to this man, “Go,” __ ; 
and he goeth; and to another, “Come,” and he cometh. 
Whether you can turn your people as you can Trent—and __ 
where it is that you bid them come, and where go. It mat- 
ters to you, king of men, whether your people hate you, and __ 
die by you, or love you, and live by you. You may measure — 
your dominion by multitudes better that by miles ; and count 
degrees of love latitude, not from, but to, a wonderfully warm 
and infinite equator. Measure! nay you cannot measure. Who 
shall measure the difference between the power of those who 
‘do and teach,” and who are greatest in the kingdoms of 
earth, as of heaven—and the power of those who undo, and 
consume—whose power, at the fullest, is only the power of 
the moth and rust? Strange! to think how the Moth- 
kings lay up treasures for the moth, and the Rust-kings, who 
are to their peoples’ strength as rust to armour, lay up treas- 
ures for the rust; and the Robber-kings, treasures for tt 
robber ; but how few kings have ever laid up treasures th 
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no guarding—treasures of which, the more thieves there 
the better! Broidered robe, only to be rent—helm and 
d, only to be dimmed ; jewel and gold, only to be scat- 
d—there have been three kinds of kings who have gath- 
x these. Suppose there ever should arise a Fourth order 
of kings, who had read, in some obscure writing of long ago, 
hat there was a Fourth kind of treasure, which the jewel and 
. ld could not equal, neither should it be valued with pure 
gold. A web more fair in the weaving, by Athena’s shuttle ; 
aoe” n armour, forged in diviner fire by Vuleanian force—a gold 
only to be mined in the sun’s red heart, where he sets over the 
Rs. elphian cliffs ;—deep-pictured tissue, impenetrable armour, 
potable gold !—the three great Angels of Conduct, Toil, and 
- Thought, still calling to us, and waiting at the posts of our 
oors, to lead us, if we would, with their winged power, and 
guide us, with their inescapable eyes, by the path which no 
fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye has not seen! Sup- 
pose kings should ever arise, who heard and believed this word, 
and at last gathered and brought forth treasures of —-Wisdom 
—for their people ? 
- Think what an amazing business that would be! How in- 
ceivable, in the state of our present national wisdom. That 
e should bring up our peasants toa book exercise instead of 


_stabbers !—find national amusement in reading-rooms as well 

as rifle-srounds ; give prizes for a fair shot ata fact, as well as 
fora leaden splash on a target. What an absurd idea it seems, 
eee in words, that the wealth of the capitalists of civil- 
ized nations should ever come to support literature instead of 
war! Have yet patience with me, while I read you a single. 
entence out of the only book, properly to be called a book, 
1at I have yet written myself, the one that will stand, (if any- 


“Tt is one very awful form of the operation of wealth in 
pe that it is entirely capitalists’ wealth which supports 
ust wars. Just wars do not need so much money to sup- 
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port them ; for most of the men who wage such, wage them 
gratis ; but for an unjust war, men’s bodies and souls have 
both to be bought ; and the best tools of war for them be- — 
sides, which makes such war costly to the maximum ; not to — 
speak of the cost of base fear, and angry suspicion, between 
nations which have not grace nor honesty enough in all their 
multitudes to buy an honr’s peace of mind with ; as, at pres- 
ent France and England, purchasing of each other ten mil- 
lions’ sterling worth of consternation, annually (a remarkably 
light crop, half thorns and half aspen leaves, sown, reaped, __ 
and granaried by the ‘science’ of the modern political econo- 
mist, teaching covetousness instead of truth). And, all un- 
just war being supportable, if not by pillage of the enemy, __ 
only by loans from capitalists, these loans are repaid by sub- 
sequent taxation of the people, who appear to have no willin 
the matter, the capitalists’ will being the primary root of the __ 
war; but its real root is the covetousness of the whole nation, _ 
rendering it incapable of faith, frankness, or justice, and 

bringing about, therefore, in due time, his own separate loss 
and punishment to each person.” 


France and England literally, observe, buy panic of each es 
other; they pay, each of them, for ten thousand thousand — fog 
pounds’ 4vorth of terror, a year. Now suppose, instead of buy- 
ing these ten millions’ worth of panic annually, they made up — re 
their minds to be at peace with each other, and buy ten mil- 
lions’ worth of knowledge annually; and that each nation 
spent its ten thousand thousand pounds a year in founding 
royal libraries, royal art galleries, royal museums, royal gar-_ 
dens, and places of rest. Might it not be better somewha 
for both French and English ? | aa 

It will be long, yet, before that comes to pass. Neverthe-— 
less, I hope it will not be long before royal or national libra- 
ries will be founded in every considerable city, with a royal - 
series of books in them ; the same series in every one of them, — 
chosen books, the best in every kind, prepared for that na-— 
tional series in the most perfect way possible; their text 
printed all on leaves of equal size, broad of margin, and di- 
vided into pleasant volumes, light in the hand, beautiful, and _ 
strong, and thorough as examples of binders’ work ; and th 
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these great libraries will be accessible to all clean and orderly 
persons at all times of the day and evening; strict law being 
enforced for this cleanliness and quietness. 

I could shape for you other plans, for art-galleries, and for 
natural history galleries, and for many precious, many, it 
seems to me, needful, things ; but this book plan is the easi- 
est and needfullest, and would prove a considerable tonic to 
what we call our British constitution, which has fallen dropsi- 
cal of late, and has an evil thirst, and evil hunger, and wants 
healthier feeding. You have got its corn laws repealed for it ; 
try if you cannot get corn laws established for it, dealing in a 
better bread :—bread made of that old enchanted Arabian 
grain, the Sesame, which opens doors ;—doors, not of robbers,’ 
but of Kings’ Treasuries. 

Friends, the treasuries of true kings are the streets of their 
cities; and the gold they gather, which for others is as the 
mire of the streets, changes itself, for them and their people. 
into a crystalline pavement for evermore. 


LECTURE II.—LILIES. 


OF QUEENS’ GARDENS. 


‘* Be thou glad, oh thirsting Desert ; let the desert be made chee: 
and bloom as the lily; and the barren places of Jordan shall run wild 
with wood.”—IsaIaAn 35, i. (Septuagint.) 


Ir will, perhaps, be well, as this Lecture is the sequel of one’ 
previously given, that I should shortly state to you my @Ohis ee 
eral intention in both. The questions specially proposed to _ 
you in the first, namely, How and What to Read, rose out of — 
a far deeper one, which it was my endeavour to make you 
propose earnestly to yourselves, namely, Why to Read. I 
want you to feel, with me, that whatever advantages we pos- 
sess in the present day in the diffusion of education and of me 
literature, can only be rightly used by any of us when we — 
have apprehended clearly what education is to lead to, and 3 
literature to teach. I wish you to see that both well-directed — 
moral training and well-chosen reading lead to the posses- 
sion of a power over the ill-guided and illiterate, which is, 
according to the measure of it, in the truest sense, kingly ; 
conferring indeed the purest kingship that can exist among — 
men: too many other kingships (however distinguished by 
visible insignia or material power) being either spectral, or 
tyrannous ;—Spectral—that is to say, aspects and shado — 
only of royalty, hollow as death, and which only the “Like- 
ness of a kingly crown have on ;” or else tyrannous—that is 
to say, substituting their own will for the law of justice an 
love by which all true kings rule. te 
There is, then, I repeat—and as I want to leave this idea 
with you, I begin with it, and shall end with it—only one 
pure kind of kingship; an inevitable and eternal kind, 
crowned or not: the kingship, namely, which consists in a 
stronger moral state, and a truer thoughtful state, than th 
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others ; enabling you, therefore, to guide, or to raise them. 
Ybserve that word “ State ;” we have got into a loose way of 
using it. It means literally the standing and stability of a 
thing ; and you have the full force of it in the derived word 
“statue ”—‘the immoveable thing.” A king’s majesty or 
“state,” then, and the right of his kingdom to be called a 
state, depends on the movelessness of both :—without tremor, 
“without quiver of balance ; established and enthroned upon 
a foundation of eternal law which nothing can alter nor over- 
throw. 
Believing that all literature and all education are only use- 
pare ful so far as they tend to confirm this calm, beneficent, and 
4 therefore kingly, power—first, over ourselves, and, through 
Ba ourselves, over all around us, I am now going to ask you to 
consider with me farther, what special portion or kind of 
this royal authority, arising out of noble education, may 
rightly be possessed by women; and how far they also are 
| ee  ealled to a true queenly power. Not in their households 
merely, but over all within their sphere. And in what sense, 
if they rightly understood and exercised this royal or gra- 
cious influence, the order and beauty induced by such benig- 
nant power would justify us in speaking of the territories 
___ over which each of them reigned, as “ Queens’ Gardens.” 
aah And here, in the very outset, we are met by a far deeper 


bes question, which—strange though this may seem—remains 
among many of us yet quite undecided, in spite of its infinite 


importance. 

Ss We cannot determine what the queenly power of women 
should be, until we are agreed what their ordinary power 
should be. We cannot consider how education may fit them 
for any widely extending duty, until we are agreed what is 
their true constant duty. And there never was a time when 
_ wilder words were spoken, or more vain imagination per- 
mitted, respecting this question—quite vital to all social hap- 
piness. The relations of the womanly to the manly nature, 
their different capacities of intellect or of virtue, seem never 
to have been yet measured with entire consent. We hear of 
the mission and of the rights of Woman, as if these could 
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ever be separate from the mission and the rights of Man ; 
as if she and her lord were creatures of independent ] 
and of irreconcileable claim. This, at least, is wrong. 
not less wrong—perhaps even more foolishly wrong (for die 
will anticipate thus far what I hope to prove)—is the idea 
that woman is only the shadow and attendant image of | 
lord, owing him a thoughtless and servile obedience, and s 
ported aienacthens in her weakness by the pre-eminence of 
fortitude. 

This, I say, is the most foolish of all errors respecting he 
who was made to be the helpmate of man. As if he could be 
helped effectively by a shadow, or worthily by a slave! 3 

Let us try, then, whether we cannot get at some clear an 
harmonious idea (it must be harmonious if it is true) of what — 
womanly mind and virtue are in power and office, with re- — 
spect to man’s; and how their relations, rightly accepted 
aid, and increase, the vigour, and honour, and authority of 
both. . 

And now I must repeat one thing I said in the last lecture 
namely, that the first use of education was to enable us to 
consult with the wisest and the greatest men on all points 
earnest difficulty. That to use books rightly, was to go t 
them for help: to appeal to them, when our own knowledge 
and power of thought failed; to be led by them into wide 
sight, purer conception than our own, and receive from them — 
the united sentence of the judges and councils of all time, 
against our solitary and unstable opinion. 

Let us do this now. Let us see whether the greatest, ‘die 
wisest, the purest-hearted of all ages are agreed in any wis 
on this point: let us hear the testimony they have left respect- 
ing what they held to be the true dignity of woman, and he 
todo of help to man. : 

And first let us take Shakespeare. 

Note broadly in the outset, Shakespeare has no heroes” 
he has only heroines. There is not one entirely heroie fig 
in all his plays, except the slight sketch of Henry the Fifth, 
exaggerated for the purposes of the stage ; and the still s r 
Valentine in The Two Gentlemen of Verona. In his la’ 
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2 prey of every base practice round him ; but he is the only 
example even approximating to the heroic type. Coriolanus 

Czesar—Antony, stand in flawed strength, and fall by their 
yanities ;—Hamlet is indolent, and drowsily speculative ; 
_ Romeo an impatient boy ; the Merchant of Venice languidly 
submissive to adverse fortune ; Kent, in King Lear, is en- 
tirely noble at heart, but too rough and unpolished to be of 
true use at the critical time, and he sinks into the office of a 
 servyantonly. Orlando, no less noble, is yet the despairing toy 
of chance, followed, comforted, saved, by Rosalind. Whereas 

there is hardly a play that has not a perfect woman in it, stead- 
_ fast in grave hope, and errorless purpose ; Cordelia, Desde- 
bi > mona, Isabella, Hermione, Imogen, Queen Katherine, Perdita, 
Sylvia, Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and last, and perhaps loveli- 
est, Virgilia, are all faultless ; conceived in the highest heroic 
type of humanity. 

Then observe, secondly, 

The catastrophe of every play is caused always by the folly 
__ or fault of a man ; the redemption, if there be any, is by the 
___- wisdom and virtue of a woman, and failing that, there is none. 
on _ The catastrophe of King Lear is owing to his own want of 
_ judgment, his impatient vanity, his misunderstanding of his 
___ ¢hildren ; the virtue of his one true daughter would have saved 
____ him from all the injuries of the others, unless he had cast her 
away from him ; as it is, she all but saves him. 
Of Othello I need not trace the tale ;—nor the one weak- 
ness of his so mighty love; nor the inferiority of his percep- 

_ tive intellect to that even of the second woman character in 
meer the play, the Emilia who dies in wild testimony against his 
BS error :—‘“ Oh, murderous coxcomb! What should such a fool 
Do with so good a wife?” 

In Romeo and Juliet, the wise and entirely brave stratagem 
_ of the wife is brought to ruinous issue by the reckless impa- 
_ tience of her husband. In Winter's Tale, and in Cymbeline, 
_ the happiness and existence of two princely households, lost 
through long years, and imperilled to the death by the folly 
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and obstinacy of the husbands, are redeemed at last by 
queenly patience and wisdom of the wives. In Measure 
Measure, the injustice of the judges, and the corrupt cowar- | 
dice of the brother, are opposed to the victorious truth and — 
adamantine purity ofa woman. In Coriolanus, the mother’s 
counsel, acted upon in time, would have saved her son from 
all evil; his momentary forgetfulness of it is his ruin; he 
prayer at last granted, saves him—not, indeed, from death 
but from the curse of living as the destroyer of his country. 

And what shall I say of Julia, constant against the fickle- 
ness of a lover who is a mere wicked child ?—of Helena, against — 
the petulance and insult of a careless youth ?—of the patience ; 
of Hero, the passion of Beatrice, and the calmly devoted wis- ae ; cd 
dom of the “unlessoned girl,” who appears among the Ree 
lessness, the blindness, and the vindictive passions of men, — 
as a gentle angel, to save merely by her presence, and defeat 
the worst sifiendiiacs of crime by her smile? ee 

Observe, further, among all the principal figures in Shake- — 
speare’ s plays, there is only one weak woman—Ophelia; and . 
it is because she fails Hamlet at the critical moment, and is ee 7 
not, and cannot in her nature be, a guide to him when he 
needs her most, that all the bitter catastrophe follows. Fi- — 
nally, though there are three wicked women among the prin- 
cipal pees Lady Macbeth, Regan, and Goneril, they are felt 
at once to be frightful exceptions to the ordinary laws of life 
fatal in their influence also in proportion to the power for good 
which they have abandoned. 

Such, in broad light, is Shakespeare’s testimony to the posi- 
tion and character B women in human life. He represent 
them as infallibly faithful and wise counsellors,—incorrupt- 
ibly just and pure examples—strong always to sanctify, ev 
when they cannot save. 

Not as in any wise comparable in knowledge of the nature 
of man,—still less in his understanding of the causes and 
courses of fate,—but only as the writer who has given us the 
broadest = of the conditions and modes of ordinary bate 
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I put aside his merely romantic prose writings as of no 
value : and though the early romantic poetry is very beautiful, 
its testimony is of no weight, other than that of a boy’s ideal. 
But his true works, studied from Scottish life, bear a true 
witness, and in the whole range of these there are but three 
men who reach the heroic type *—Dandie Dinmont, Rob Roy, 
and Claverhouse : of these, one is a border farmer ; another 
a freebooter ; the third a soldier in a bad cause. And these 
touch the ideal of heroism only in their courage and faith, 


together with a strong, but uncultivated, or mistakenly ap- 


plied, intellectual power ; while his younger men are the gen- 
tlemanly playthings of fantastic fortune, and only by aid (or 
accident) of that fortune, survive, not vanquish, the trials they 
involuntarily sustain. Of any disciplined, or consistent char- 
acter, earnest in a purpose wisely conceived, or dealing with 
forms of hostile evil, definitely challenged, and resolutely sub- 
dued, there is no trace in his conceptions of men. Whereas 
in his imaginations of women,—in the characters of Ellen 
Douglas, of Flora MacIvor, Rose Bradwardine, Catherine Sey- 
ton, Diana Vernon, Lilias Redgauntlet, Alice Bridgenorth, 
Alice Lee, and Jeanie Deans,—with endless varieties of grace, 
tenderness, and intellectual power we find in all a quite in- 
fallible and inevitable sense of dignity and justice ; a fearless, 
instant, and untiring self-sacrifice to even the appearance of 
duty, much more to its real claims ; and, finally, a patient wis- 
dom of deeply restrained affection, which does infinitely more 
than protect its objects from a momentary error ; it gradually 
forms, animates, and exalts the characters of the unworthy 
lovers, until, at the close of the tale, we are just able, and no 
more, to take patience in hearing of their unmerited success. 


*I ought, in order to make this assertion fully understood, to have 
noted the various weaknesses which lower the ideal of other great char- 
acters of men in the Waverley novels—the selfishness and narrowness of 
thought in Redgauntlet, the weak religious enthusiasm in Edward Glen- 
denning, and the like ; and I ought to have noticed that there are sev- 
eral quite perfect characters sketched sometimes in the backgrounds : 
three—let us accept joyously this courtesy to England and her soldiers 
~—are English officers: Colonel Gardiner, Colonel Talbot, and Colorel 
Mannering. 


‘ords of knightly honour and love, which Dante Rossetti 


So thatin all cases, with Scott as with ee is 
woman who watches over, teaches, and guides the youth it 
never, by any chance, the youth who watches over or acne 
his mistress. < 

Next, take, though more briefly, graver and deeper t 
mony—that of the great Italians and Greeks. You know w 


dead lady, a song of praise for her watch over hissoul. Sto 
ing only to pity, never to love, she yet saves him from ¢ 
struction—saves him from hell. He is going eternally as 
in despair ; she comes down from heaven to his help, 
throughout the ascents of Paradise is his teacher, interpr 
for him the most difficult truths, divine and human, and 1] 
ing him, with rebuke upon rebuke, from star to star. ; 
I do not insist upon Dante’s conception ; if I began I coulc 
not cease: besides, you might think this a wild imaginati 
of one poet’s heart. So I will rather read to you a few verses 
of the deliberate writing of a knight of Pisa to his living lad: 
wholly characteristic of the feeling of all the noblest men 
the thirteenth century, preserved among many other such ree. 


gathered for us from among the early Italian poets. 


For lo! thy law is passed - 

That this my love should manifestly be 
To serve and honour thee: 

And so I do; and my delight is full, 

Accepted for the servant of thy rule. 


Without almost, I am all rapturous, 
Since thus my will was set 
To serve, thou flower of joy, thine excellence: © 
Nor ever seems it anything could rouse 
A pain or regret, 
But on thee dwells mine every thought and sense: 
Considering that from thee al virtues spread 
As from a fountain head,— 
That in thy gift is wisdom’s best avait, 
And honour without fail ; 
With whom each sovereign good dwells separate, 
Fulfilling the perfection of thy state 
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Lady, since I conceived 
Thy pleasurable aspect in my heart, 
My life has been apart 
In shining brightness and the place of truth; 
Which till that time, good sooth, 
Groped among shadows in a darken’d place, 
Where many hours and days 
It hardly ever had remember’d good. 
But now my servitude 
Is thine, and I am full of joy and rest. 
A man from a wild beast 
Thou madest me, since for thy love I lived. 


ou may think, perhaps, a Greek knight would have had a 
lower estimate of women than this Christian lover. His own 
- spiritual subjection to them was indeed not so absolute ; but 
as regards their own personal character, it was only because 
you could not have followed me so easily, that I did not take 
the Greek women instead of Shakespeare’s ; and instance, for 
chief ideal types of human beauty and faith, the simple moth- 
 er’s and wife’s heart of Andromache ; the divine, yet rejected 
> wisdom of Cassandra ; the playful kindness and simple prin- 
BEL. s-life of happy Nausicaa; the housewifely calm of that of 
Penelope, with its watch upon the sea ; the ever patient, fear- 
s, hopelessly devoted piety of the sister, and daughter, in 
Antigone ; the bowing down of Iphigenia, lamb-like and si- 

lent ; and, finally, the expectation of the resurrection, made 
clear to the soul of the Greeks in the return from her grave 
of that Alcestis, who, to save her husband, had passed calmly 
ough the bitterness of death. 
~Nowlcould multiply witness upon witness of this kind 
on you if Thad time. I would take Chaucer, and show 
you why he wrote a Legend of Good Women ; but no Legend 
_ of Good Men. I would take Spenser, and show you how all 
_his fairy knights are sometimes deceived and sometimes van- 
quished ; but the soul of Una is never darkened, and the 
spear of Britomart is never broken. Nay, I could go back 
: to the mythical teaching of the most ancient times, and 
w you how the great people,—by one of whose princesses 
appointed that the Lawgiver of all the earth should be 
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educated, rather than by his own kindred ;—how that ¢ 
Egyptian people, wisest then of nations, gave to their Spirii 
of Wisdom the form of a woman ; and into her hand, for a 
symbol, the weaver’s shuttle: and how the name and the 
form of that spirit, adopted, believed, and obeyed by the 
Greeks, became that Athena of the olive-helm, and cloudy : 
shield, to whose faith you owe, down to this date, whatever — 
you hold most precions in art, in literature, or in types of: na- 
tional virtue. 
But I will not wander into this distant and mythical éle- 
ment; I will only ask you to give its legitimate value to the 
testimony of these great poets and men of the world,—con- __ 
sistent as you see it is on this head. I will ask you whether ~ 
it can be supposed that these men, in the main work of their 
lives, are amusing themselves with a fictitious and idle view 
of the relations between man and woman ;—nay, worse than 
fictitious or idle ; for a thing may be imaginary, yet desirable, 
if it were possible ; but this, their ideal of women, is, accord- 
ing to our common idea of the marriage relation, wholly un- 
desirable. The woman, we say, is not to guide, nor even to 
think, for herself. The man is always to be the wiser; he is — 
to be the thinker, the ruler, the superior in knowledge and 
discretion, as in power. Is it not somewhat important tc 
make up our minds on this matter? Are all these great men 
mistaken, or are we? Are Shakespeare and Aischylus, Dan 
and Homer, merely dressing dolls for us; or, worse ths 
dolls, unnatural visions, the realization of hicks were it po 
sible, would bring anarchy into all households and ruin in 
all affections ? Neg if you could suppose this, take lastly t 
evidence of facts, given by the human heart itself. In all 
Christian ages which have been remarkable for their purity 
or progress, there has been absolute yielding of obedient de- a 
votion, by the lover, to his mistress. I say obedient—not 
merely enthusiastic and worshipping in imagination, but en- 
tirely subject, receiving from the beloved woman, however 
young, not only the encouragement, the praise, and the 1 
ward of all toil, but so far as any choice is open, or any q 
tion difficult of decision, the direction of all toil. That e 
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the abuse and dishonour of which are attributable 
arily whatever is cruel in war, unjust in peace, or cor- 
pt and ignoble in domestic relations ; and to the original 
rity and power of which we owe the defence alike of faith, 
Jaw, and of love ;—that chivalry, I say, in its very first con- 
sotion of honourable life, assumes the subjection of the young 
rieht to the command—should it even be the command in 
ce—ofhislady. Itassumes this, because its masters knew 
t the first and necessary impulse of every truly taught and 
lightly heart is this of blind service to its lady ; that where 
that true faith and captivity are not, all wayward and wicked 
assions must be; and that in this rapturous obedience to the 
single love of his youth, is the sanctification of all man’s 
strength, and the continuance of all his purposes. And this, 
not because such obedience would be safe, or honourable, 
were it ever rendered to the unworthy ; but because it ought 
to be impossible for every noble youth—it is impossible for 
every one rightly trained—to love any one whose gentle coun- 
1 he cannot trust, or whose prayerful command he can hes- 
_ itate to obey. 
Ido not insist by any farther argument on this, for I think 
should commend itself at once to your knowledge of what 
been and to your feelings of what should be. You cannot 
nk that the buckling on of the knight's armour by his lady’s 
i md was a mere caprice of romantic fashion. It is the type 
_ of an eternal truth—that the soul's armour is never well set to 
‘the heart unless a woman’s hand has braced it ; and it is only 
when she braces it loosely that the honour of manhood fails. 
Know you not those lovely lines—I would they were learned 
y all youthful ladies of England :— 
t ‘¢ Ah, wasteful woman !—she who may 

On her sweet self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot choose but pay— 

How has she cheapen’d Paradise ! 

How given for nought her priceless gift, 

How spoiled the bread and spill’d the wing, 


Which, spent with due, respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men, and men divine! ”* 


* Coventry Patmore. 
6 
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This much, then, respecting the relations of lovers I beliey 
you will accept. But what we too often doubt is the fitr 
of the continuance of such a relation throughout the whol og gat 
human life. We think it right in the lover and mistress, not 7 
in the husband and wife. That is to say, we think that a 
reverent and tender duty is due to one whose affection we stil 
doubt, and whose character we as yet do but partially 
distantly discern ; and that this reverence and duty are to be 
withdrawn when os affection has become wholly and limit. 
lessly our own, and the character has been so sifted and tried 
that we fear not to entrust it with the happiness of our lives. 
Do you not see how ignoble this is, as well as how unreason 
ble? Do you not feel that marriage—when it is marriage 
all,—is only the seal which marks the vowed transition ¢ 
temporary into untiring service, and of fitful into se 
love ? 

But how, you will ask, is the idea of this tae functic 
of the woman reconcileable with a true wifely subjection 
Simply in that it is a guiding, not a determining, function. 
Let me try to show you briefly how these powers seem to be — 
rightly distinguishable. 

We are foolish, and without excuse foolish, in speaking 
the “ superiority ” of one sex to the other, as if they could be 
compared in similar things. Each has what the other has 
not: each completes the other, and is completed by . 
other : they are in nothing alike, and the happiness and ] 
fection of both depends on each asking and receiving fr 
the other what the other only can give. 

Now their separate characters are briefly these. The man 
power is active, progressive, defensive. He is eminently 
doer, the creator, the discoverer, the defender. His intell 
is for speculation and invention ; his energy for adventure, 
war, and for conquest, wherever war is just, wherever Co. 
quest necessary. But the woman’s power is for rule, not 0 
battle,—and her intellect is not for invention or creation, but 
for sweet ordering, arrangement and decision. She sees the 
qualities of things, their claims and their places. Nt : 
function is Praise; she enters into no contest, but i 
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the crown of contest. By her office, and place, she is 
otected from all danger and temptation. The man, in his 
such work in open world, must encounter all peril and trial: 
to him, therefore, the failure, the offence, the inevitable 
or: often he must be wounded, or subdued, often misled, 
nd always hardened. But he guards the woman from all this : 
hin his house, asruled by her, unless she herself has sought 
it, need enter no danger, no temptation, no cause of error or 
offence. This is the true nature of home—it is the place of 
Peace ; the shelter, not only from all injury, but from all ter- 
, doubt, and divisien. In so far as it is not this, it is not 
‘home: so far as the anxieties of the outer life penetrate into 
the inconsistently-minded, unknown, unloved, or hostile 
of the outer world is allowed by either husband or 
cross the threshold, it ceases to be home; it is then 
only a part of that outer world which you have roofed over, 
and lighted fire in. But so far as it is a sacred place, a vestal 
temple, a temple of the hearth watched over by Household 
Gods, before whose faces none may come but those whom 
they can receive with love,—so far as it is this, and roof and 
fire are types only of a nobler shade and light,—shade as of 
ye rock in a weary land, and light as of the Pharos in the 
formy sea ;—sO far it vindicates the name, and fulfils the 
praise, of home. 
And wherever a true wife comes, this home is always round 
her, The stars only may be over her head ; the glow-worm 
n the night-cold grass may be the only fire at her foot: but 
_ home is yet wherever she is; and for a noble woman it 
stretches far round her, better than ceiled with cedar, ot 
_ painted with vermilion, shedding its quiet light far, for those 
who else were homeless. 
This, then, I believe to be,—will you not admit it to be,—- 
_ the woman’s true place and power? But do not you see that 
to fulfil this, she must—as far as one can use such terms of a 
human creature—be incapable of error? So far as she rules, 
all must be right, or nothing is. She must be enduringly, 
incorruptibly good ; instinctively, infallibly wise—wise, not 
self-development, but for self-renunciation : wise, not that 
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she may set herself above her husband, but that she ma 
never fail from his side: wise, not with the narrowness of in- _ 
solent and loveless pride, but with the passionate gentleness __ 
of an infinitely variable, because infinitely applicable, modesty pe 
of service—the true changefulness of woman. In that great 
sense—‘La donna e mobile,” not ‘Qual pitm’ al vento ;” no, © 
nor yet “ Variable as the shade, by the ight quivering aspen 
made ;” but variable as the light, manifold in fair and serene 
division, that it may take the color of all that it falls upon, 
and exalt it. 

I. Ihave been trying, thus far, to show you what should 
be the place, and what the power of woman. Now, secondly, 
we ask, What kind of education is to fit her for these ? 

And if you indeed think this a true conception of her office 
and dignity, it will not be difficult to trace the course of edu- 
cation which would fit her for the one, and raise her to oe 
other. 

The first of our duties to her—no thoughtful persons now — 
doubt this,—is to secure for her such physical training and 
exercise as may confirm her health, and perfect her beauty, 
the highest refinement of that beauty being unattainable with- 
out splendor of activity and of delicate strength. To perfect 
her beauty, I say, and increase its power; it cannot be too 
powerful, nor shed its sacred light too far: only remember 
that all physical freedom is vain to produce beauty without a — 
corresponding freedom of heart. There are two passages of ; 
that poet who is distinguished, it seems to me, from all oth 
—not by power, but by exquisite rightness—which point yc 
to the source, and describe to you, in a few syllables, the cc 
pletion of womanly beauty. I will read the introductory stan- 
zas, but the last is the one I wish you specially to notice : 


‘‘Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, a lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown. 
This child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 
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‘* Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse ; and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle, or restrain. 


“The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her, for her the willow bend ; 
Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


<“ And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height,— 
Her virgin bosom swell. 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give, 
While she and I together live, 
Here in this happy dell.” 


«« Vital feelings of delight,” observe. There are deadly feel- 
ings of delight ; but the natural ones are vital, necessary to 
very life. 

And they must be feelings of delight, if they are to be vital. 
Do not think you can make a girl lovely, if you do not make 
her happy. There is not one restraint you put ona good 
girl’s nature—there is not one check you give to her instincts 
of affection or of effort—which will not be indelibly written 
on her features, with a hardness which is all the more painful 
because it takes away the brightness from the eyes of inno- 
cence, and the charm from the brow of virtue. 

This for the means: now note the end. Take from the 
game poet, in two lines, a perfect description of womanly 
beauty— 


«¢ A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet.” 


The perfect loveliness of a woman's countenance can only 
consist in that majestic peace, which is founded in the mem- 
ory of happy and useful years,—full of sweet records; and 
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from the j joining of this with that yet more majestic childish. — 
ness, which is still full of change and promise ;—opening ee: 
always—-modest at once, and righty with hope of better 
things to be won, and to be bestowed. There is no old age : 
where there is still that promise—it is eternal youth. ae 
Thus, then, you have first to mould her physical frame, and 
then, as the strength she gains will permit you, to fill and 
temper her mind with all knowledge and thoughts which tend — 
}to confirm its natural instincts of justice, and refine its natu 
tact of love. 
All such knowledge should be given her as may enab 
her to understand, and even to aid, the work of men: and 
yet it should be given, not as knowledge,—not as if it wer 
or could be, for her an object to know; but only to feel, and 
to judge. It is of no moment, as a matter of pride or perfect- _ 
ness in herself, whether she knows many languages or one ; but — ‘ 
it is of the utmost, that she should be able to show ine ; 
to a stranger, and to understand the sweetness of a stranger's — 
tongue. It is of no moment to her own worth or dignity th 
she should be acquainted with this science or that; but 
is of the highest that she should be trained in habits of ac-_ 
curate thought ; that she should understand the meaning, the - 
inevitableness, and the loveliness of natural laws, and foll 
at least some one path of scientific attainment, as far as to 
threshold of that bitter Valley of Humiliation, into whi 


less shore. It is of little padesquenes go many positions 
cities she knows, or how many dates’ of events, or how 


to turn a woman into a dictionary ; but it is deeply necessa 
that she should be taught to enter with her whole person: 
into the history she reads ; to picture the passages of it vita 
in her own bright imagination ; to apprehend, with her fine 
instincts, the pathetic circumstances and dramatic relations, — 
which the historian too often only eclipses by his reasoni 
and disconnects by his arrangement: it is for her to tra 
the hidden equities of divine reward, and catch Weed h 
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arkness, of the fateful threads of woven fire that connect 
‘with its retribution. But, chiefly of all, she is to be 
to extend the limits of her sympathy with respect to 
istory which is being for her determined, as the mo- 
pass in which she draws her peaceful breath: and to 
> contemporary calamity which, were it but rightly mourned 
her, would recur no more hereafter. She is to exercise 
rself in imagining what would be the effects upon her mind 
d conduct, if she were daily brought into the presence of 
e suffering which is not the less real because shut from her 
t She is to be taught somewhat to understand the 
ingness of the proportion which that little world in which 
she lives and loves, bears to the world in which God lives and 
s:—and solemnly she is to be taught to strive that her 
ughts of piety may not be feeble in proportion to the 
ber they embrace, nor her prayer more languid than it is 
the momentary relief from pain of her husband or her 
hild, when it is uttered for the multitudes of those who have 
~ none to love them,—and is, “for all who are desolate and 
ppressed.” 
“Thus far, I think, I have had your concurrence ; perhaps 
will not be with me in what I believe is most needful for 
- metosay. There is one dangerous science for women—one 
ch let them indeed beware how they profanely touch— 
t of theology. Strange, and miserably strange, that while 
y are modest enough to doubt their powers, and pause at 
threshold of sciences where every step is demonstrable 
sure, they will plunge headlong, and without one thought 
of incompetency, into that science in which the greatest men 
have trembled, and the wisest erred. Strange, that they will 
-complacently and pridefully bind up whatever vice or folly 
there is in them, whatever arrogance, petulance, or blind incom- 
_ prehensiveness, into one bitter bundle of consecrated myrrh. 
= range, in creatures born to be Love visible, that where they 
n know least, they will condemn first, and think to recom- 
d themselves to their Master by scrambling up the steps 
His judgment throne, to divide it with Him. Most strange, 
at they should think they were led by the Spirit of the 
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the unmixed elements of home discomfort ; and ‘Sia they. = 
dare to turn the Household Gods of Chaistinnay into ugh 
idols of their own—spiritual dolls, for them to dress Aewaueel 
ing to their caprice ; and from which their husbands must 
turn away in grieved contempt, lest they should be shmcke 
at for breaking them. 
I believe, then, with this exception, that a girl’s oduimild 
should be nearly, in its course and material of study, the 
same as a boy's; but quite differently directed. A woman 
in any rank of life, ought to know whatever her husband : 
likely to know, but to know it in a different way. His com 
mand of it should be foundational and progressive, hers, 
general and accomplished for daily and helpful use. Not bi 
that it would often be wiser in men to learn things in 
womanly sort of way, for present use, and to seek for the dis- 
cipline and training of their mental powers in such branches 
of study as will be afterwards fittest for social service ; bu 
speaking broadly, a man ought to know any eer 
science he learns, thoroughly, while a woman ought to know 
the same language, or science, only so far as may enable he 
to sympathise in her husband’s pleasures, and in those of his 
best friends. ¢ 
Yet, observe, with exquisite accuracy as far as ae reach- 
es. There isa wide difference between elementary knowled: 
and superficial knowledge—between a firm beginning, and 
feeble smattering. A woman may always help her husb ce 
by what she knows, however little ; by what she half-knows, os 
or mis-knows, she will only teaze this 
And, indeed, if there were to be any difference between 
girl’s education and a boy’s, I should say that of the ty 
the girl should be earlier led, as her intellect ripens faste 
into deep and serious subjects; and that her range of ! 
erature should be, not more, but less frivolous, calculat 
to add the qualities of patience and seriousness to her 
ural poignancy of thought and quickness of wit; and 
to keep her in a lofty and pure element of thought. I en 
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at her books are not heaped up in her lap as they fall out 
of the package of the circulating library, wet with the last 

and lightest spray of the fountain of folly. 
Or even of the fountain of wit ; for with respect to that 
sore temptation of novel-reading, it is not the badness of a 
novel that we should dread, but its over-wrought interest. 
The weakest romance is not so stupefying as the lower forms 
_ of religious exciting literature, and the worst romance is not 
go corrupting as false history, false philosophy, or false po- 
litical essays. But the best romance becomes dangerous, if, 
py its excitement, it renders the ordinary course of life unin- 
teresting, and increases the morbid thirst for useless ac- 
quaintance with scenes in which we shall never be called upon 

to act. 

I speak therefore of good novels only ; and our modern 
literature is particularly rich in types of such. Well read, 
indeed, these books have serious use, being nothing less than 
treatises on moral anatomy and chemistry ; studies of human 

nature in the elements of it. But I attach little weight to 
this function: they are hardly ever read with earnestness 
enough to permit them to fulfil it. The utmost they usually 
do is to enlarge somewhat the charity of a kind reader, or the 
 pitterness of a malicious one; for each will gather, from the 
 novel*food for her own disposition. Those who are natu- 
__ rally proud and envious will learn from Thackeray to despise 
humanity ; those who are naturally gentle, to pity it ; those 
__ who are naturally shallow, to laugh at it. So, also, there 
might be a serviceable power in novels to bring before us, in 
vividness, a human truth which we had before dimly con- 
ceived ; but the temptation to picturesqueness of statement 
y is so great, that often the best writers of fiction cannot resist 
___ it; and our views are rendered so violent and one-sided, that 
their vitality is rather a harm than good. 
ae Without, however, venturing here on any attempt at decis- 
be ion how much novel-reading should be allowed, let me at 
ie Teast clearly assert this, that whether novels, or poetry, or 
____ history be read, they should be chosen, not for what is out of 
them, but for what is in them. The chance and scattered 
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evil that may here and there haunt, or hide itself in, a por 
erful book, never does any harm to a noble girl; but #1 
emptiness of an author oppresses her, and his amiable y 
degrades her.. And if she can have access to a good library of 
old and classical books, there need be no choosing at 
Keep the modern magazine and novel out of your girl’s w 
turn her loose into the old library every wet day, and let h 
alone. She will find what is good for her; you cannot: for 
there is just this difference between the making of a girl’s” 
character and a boy’s—you may chisel a boy into shape, 
you would a rock, or hammer him into it, if he be of a bette 
kind, as you would a piece of bronze. But you cannot h 
mer a girl into anything. She grows as a flower does,—sh 
will wither without sun ; she will decay in her sheath, as he 
narcissus does, if you do not give her air enough; she may _ 
fall, and defile her head in dust, if you leave her without help 
at some moments of her life; but you cannot fetter her; sk 
must take her own fair form and way, if she take any, an din 
mind as in body, must have always 


‘¢ Her household motions light and free 
And steps of virgin liberty.” 


Let her loose in the library, I say, as you do a fawn in a fi 
It knows the bad weeds twenty times better than beg $i 


good for it, ie you had not the sigstdesk thought v 
good. ree: 
Rees in art, keep the finest models before her, and i 


as to enable her to understand more than she snacegie 
I say the finest models—that is to say, the truest, simples 
usefullest. Note those epithets; they will range through a 
the arts. Try them in music, where you might think ther 
the least applicable. I say the truest, that in which the note 
most closely and faithfully express the meaning of the word 
or the character of intended emotion; again, the simple 
that in which the meaning and melody are attained with 
fewest and most significant notes possible ; and, finally, t 


~ usefullest, that music which makes the best words most beau. 
<, tiful, which enchants them in our memories each with its 
own glory of sound, and which applies them closest to the 
_ heart at the moment we need them. 
And not only in the material and in the course, but yet 
more earnestly in the spirit of it, let a girl’s education be as 
‘serious as a boy’. You bring up your girls as if they were 
meant for sideboard ornament, and then complain of their 
frivolity. Give them the same advantages that you give their 
_ brothers—appeal to the same grand instincts of virtue in 
them ; teach them also that courage and truth are the pillars 
of their being: do you think that they would not answer 
that appeal, brave and true as they are even now, when you 
know that there is hardly a girl’s school in this Christian 
kingdom where the children’s courage or sincerity would be 
thought of half so much importance as their way of coming 
in ata door; and when the whole system of society, as re- 
-spects the mode of establishing them in life, is one rotten 
plague of cowardice and imposture—cowardice, in not daring 
to let them live, or love, except as their neighbours choose ; 
and imposture, in bringing, for the purpose of our own pride, 
the full glow of the world’s worst vanity upon a girl’s eyes, 
at the very period when the whole happiness of her future ex- 
istence depends upon her remaining undazzled ? 

And give them, lastly, not only noble teachings, but noble 
teachers. You consider somewhat, before you send your boy 
to school, what kind of a man the master is ;—whatsoever 
kind of a man he is, you at least give him full authority over 
your son, and show some respect for him yourself; if he 
comes to dine with you, you do not put him at a side table ; 
you know also that, at his college, your child’s immediate 
tutor will be under the direction of some still higher tutor, 
for whom you have absolute reverence. You do not treat the 
Dean of Christ Church or the Master of Trinity as your in- 
feriors. 

But what teachers do you give your girls, and what rever- 

ence do you show to the teachers you have chosen? Is a girl 
_ likely to think her own conduct, or her own intellect, of much 
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importance, when you trust the entire formation of her 
acter, moral and intellectual, to a person whom you let yor 
servants treat with less respect than they do your housekee De 
(as if the soul of your child were a less charge than j Janis an 


the evening? 

Thus, then, of literature as her help, and thus of 
There is one more help which we cannot do without—on 
which, alone, has sometimes done more than all other 
ences besides,—the help of wild and fair nature. 
of the education of Joan of Arc: . 


“The education of this poor girl was mean according t 
the present standard ; was ineffably grand, according ~ io 
purer philosophic standard ; and only not good for our | 
because for us it would be unattainable. * * * : 
‘“‘ Next after her spiritual advantages, she owed most ee t 
advantages of her situation. The fountain of Domrémy wa: 
on the brink of a boundless forest ; and it was haunted to 
that degree by fairies, that the parish priest (curé) was obliged 
to read mass there once a year, in order to keep them in any 
decent bounds. * * * f 
“‘ But the forests of Domrémy—those were the glories a 
land, for in them abode mysterious powers and ancient seer 
that towered into tragic strength. ‘Abbeys there were, au 
abbey windows,’—‘ like Moorish temples of the Hindoos, the 
exercised even princely power both in Touraine and i tl 
German Diets. These had their sweet bells that pierced 
forests for many a league at matins or vespers, and each i 
own dreamy legend. Few enough, and scattered enoug 
were these abbeys, so as in no degree to disturb the deep so 
tude of the region ; yet many enough to spread a network } 
awning of Christian paras | over what else might have seer 
a heathen wilderness.” ; 


re 


Now, you cannot, indeed, have here in England, 1 
cighteen miles deep to the centre ; but you can, perhaps, I 
a fairy or two for your children yet, if you wish to keep 


* «Joan of Arc: in reference to M, Michelet’s History of 
De Quincey’s Works. Vol. iii. p. 217. 
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But do you wish it? Suppose you had each, at the back of 
your houses, a garden large enough for your children to play 
in, with just as much lawn as would give them room to run, 
__no more—and that you could not change your abode ; but 
that, if you chose, you could double your income, or quad- 
ruple it, by digging a coal shaft in the middle of the lawn, 
and turning the flower-beds into heaps of coke. Would you 
do it? I think not. I can tell you, you would be wrong if 
you did, though it gave you income sixty-fold instead of four- 
fold. 

Yet this is what you are doing with all England. The whole 
country is but 4 little garden, not more than enough for your 
children to run on the lawns of, if you would let them a// run 
there. And this little garden you will turn into furnace- 
ground, and fill with heaps of cinders, if you can ; and those 
children of yours, not you, will suffer for it. For the fuiries 
will not be all banished ; there are fairies of the furnace as of 
the wood, and their first gifts seem to be “ sharp arrows of the 
mighty ;” but their last gifts are “ coals of juniper.” 

And yet I cannot—though there is no part of my subject 
that I feel more—press this upon you; for we made so little 
use of the power of nature while we had it that we shall hardly 
feel what we have lost. Just on the other side of the Mersey 
you have your Snowdon, and your Menai Straits, and that 
mighty granite rock beyond the moors of Anglesea, splendid 
in its heatherly crest, and foot planted in the deep sea, once 
thought of as sacred—a divine promontory, looking westward ; 
the Holy Head or Headland, still not without awe when its 
red light glares first through storm. These are the hills, and 
these the bays and blue inlets, which, among the Greeks, 
would have been always loved, always fateful in influence on 
‘the national mind. That Snowdon is your Parnassus ; but 
where are its Muses? That Holyhead mountain is your Island 
of Mgina, but where is its Temple to Minerva? 

Shall I read you what the Christian Minerva had achieved 
under the shadow of our Parnassus, up to the year 1848 ?—- 
Here is a little account of a Welsh School, from page 261 of 
the report on Wales, published by the Committee of Council! 
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on Education. This is a School close to a town ¢ tail 
5,000 persons :— Sn 


“T then called up a larger class, most of whom had recenth 
come to the school. Three girls repeatedly declared the 
never heard of Christ, and two that they had never heard of 
God. Two out of six thought Christ was on earth now (‘they 
might have had a worse thought, perhaps’) ; three knew 
ing about the crucifixion. Four out of seven did not 
the names of the months, nor the number of days in a 
They had no notion of addition beyond two and two, or 
and three ; their minds were perfect blanks.” : 


Oh, ye women of England! from the Princess of that 1 
to the simplest of you, do not think your own children ea: 
brought into their true fold of rest while these are scatte 
on the hills, as sheep having no shepherd. And do not thi 
your daughters can be trained to the truth of their own hun 
beauty, while the pleasant places, which God made at once 
their school-room and their play-ground, lie desolate and d 
filed. You cannot baptize them rightly in those inch. 
fonts of yours, unless you baptize them also in the swe 
waters which the great Lawgiver strikes forth forever fror 
the rocks of your native land—waters which a Pagan wo 
have worshipped in their purity, and you only worship 
pollution. You cannot lead your children faithfully to 
narrow axe-hewn church altars of yours, while the dark 
altars in heaven—the mountains that sustain your i 
throne,—mountains on which a Pagan would have se 


you without inscription ; altars built, not to, but by, n Un 
known God. ‘ 


are public, and a woman’s private, But this is not altc 
so, A man has a personal work or duty, relating to 


~~ 
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home, and a public work or duty, which is the expansion of 
the other, relating to the state. Soa woman has a personal 
work and duty, relating to her own home, and a public work 
and duty, which is also the expansion of that. 

Now the man’s work for his own home is, as has been said, 
to secure its maintenance, progress, and defence ; the woman’s 
to secure its order, comfort and loveliness. 

Expand both these functions. The man’s duty, as a mem- 
ber of acommonwealth, is to assist in the maintenance, in the 
advance, in the defence of the state. _The woman's duty, asa 
member of the commonwealth, is to assist in the ordering, in 
the comforting, and in the beautiful adornment of the state. 

What the man is at his own gate, defending it, if need be, 
against insult and spoil, that also, not in a less, but in a more 
devoted measure, he is to be at the gate of his country, leaving 
his home, if need be, even to the spoiler, to do his more in- 
cumbent work there. 

And, in like manner, what the woman is to be within her 
gates, as the centre of order, the balm of distress, and the 
mirror of beauty; that she is also to be without her gates, 
where order is more difficult distress more imminent, loveli- 
ness more rare. 

And as within the human heart there is always set an in- 
stinct for all its real duties,—an instinct which you cannot 
quench, but only warp and corrupt if you withdraw it from 
its true purpose ;—as there is the intense instinct of love, which, 
rightly disciplined, maintains all the sanctities of life and, 
misdirected, undermines them ; and must do either the one 
or the other ; so there is in the human heart an inextinguish- 
able instinct, the love of power, which, rightly directed, main- 
tains all the majesty of Jaw and life, and misdirected, wrecks 
them. : } 

Deep rooted in the innermost life of the heart of man, and 
of the heart of woman, God set it there, and God keeps it 
there. Vainly, as falsely, you blame or rebuke the desire of 
power !—For Heaven’s sake, and for Man’s sake, desire it all 
youcan. But what power? That is all the question. Power 
to destroy? the lion’s limb, and the dragon’s breath? Not 
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so. Power to heal, to redeem, to guide and to guard. 
of the sceptre and shield; the power of the royal han 
heals in touching,—that binds the fiend and looses the 
tive ; the ducer that is founded on the rock of Justice, 
demended from only by steps of mercy. Will you not ¢ 
such power as this, and seek such a throne as this, and 
more housewives, but queens ? 
It is now long since the women of England arrogated 
versally, a title which once belonged to nobility only. 


gentlewoman, as correspondent to that of gentleman, in 
on the privilege of assuming the title of “Lady,”* w. 
properly corresponds only to the title of ‘* Lord.” 

I do not blame them for this; but only for their na 
motive in this. I would have ee desire and claim the t 
of Lady, provided they claim, not merely the title, but 1 
office and duty signified by it. Lady means “ bread-give 
or “loaf-giver,” and Lord means “maintainer of laws,” and — 
both titles have reference, not to the law which is maintained 
in the house, nor to the bread which is given to the ho 
hold; but to law maintained for the multitude, and to brea 
broken among the multitude. So that a Lord has legal clai 
only to his title i in so far as he is the maintainer of the ju 
of the Lord of Lord’s ; and a Lady has legal claim to her 
only so far as she comphendatnn that help to the poor 
sentatives of her Master, which women once, ministering 
Him of their substance, were permitted to extend to that. 
ter Himself ; and when she is known, as He Himself once 
in breaking of bread. x 

And this beneficent and legal dominion, this power « of he 
Dominus, or House Lord, and of the Domina, or House- 

* I wish there were a true order of chivalry instituted for our 
youth of certain ranks, in which both boy and girl should receive, é 
given age, their knighthood and ladyhood by true title ; attainable o 
by certain probation and trial both of character and accomplis 1 
and to be forfeited, on conviction, by their peers of any dish 

t. ,Such an institution would be entirely, and with all noble r 
possible, in anation which loved honour. That it would not b 
among us is not to the discredit of the scheme 


and venerable, not in the number of those through 
t has lineally descended, but in the number of those 
it grasps within its sway ; it is always regarded with 
werent worship wherever its dynasty is founded on its duty, 
id its ambition corelative with its beneficence. Your fancy 
s pleased with the thought of being noble ladies, with a train 
of vassals. Be it so: you cannot be too noble, and your train 
nnot be too great ; but see to it that your train is of vassals 
hom you serve and feed, not merely of slaves who serve and 
ed you ; and that the multitude which obeys you is of those 
hom you have comforted, not oppressed,—whom you have 
redeemed, not led into captivity. 
- And this, which is true of the lower or household dominion, 
equally true of the queenly dominion -—that highest dignity 
open to you, if you will also accept that highest. duty. Rex 
t Regina—Roiret Reine—“ Right-doers ;” they differ but from 
ne Lady and Lord, in that their power is supreme over the 
_ mind as over the person—that they not only feed and clothe, 
but direct and teach. And whether consciously or not, you 
must be, in many a heart, enthroned: there is no putting by 
that crown; queens you must always be; queens to your 
ers; queens to your husbands and your sons; queens of 
nigher mystery to the world beyond, which bows itself, and 
will for ever bow, before the myrtle crown, and the stainless 
eptre, of womanhood. But, alas! you are too often idle 
and careless queens, grasping at majesty in the least things, 
_ while you abdicate it in the greatest ; and leaving misrule and 
violence to work their will among men, in defiance of the 
~ power, which, holding straight in gift from the Prince of all 
Peace, the wicked among you betray, and the good forget. 
“Prince of Peace.” Note that name, When kings rule in 
at name, and nobles, and the judges of the earth, they also, 
their narrow place, and mortal measure, receive the power 
it. There are no other rulers than they: other rule than 
theirs is but misrule ; they who govern verily “Dei gratia ” are 
princes, yes, or princesses, of peace. There is not a war in 
world, no, nor an injustice, but you women are answerable 
rit; not in that you have provoked, but in that you have 
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not hindered. Men, by their nature, are prone to fight; they aes | 


will fight for any cause, or for none. It is for you to choose — 
their cause for them, and to forbid them when there ig no — 
cause. There is no suffering, no injustice, no misery in the 
earth, but the guilt of it lies lastly with you. Men can bear 
the sight of it, but you should not be able to bear it. Men 
may tread it down without sympathy in their own struggle; 
but men are feeble in sympathy, and contracted in hope ; it is 
you only who can feel the depths of pain; and conceive the 
way of its healing. Instead of trying to do this, you turn 
away from it; you shut yourselves within your park walls and 
garden gates; and you are content to know that there is be- 
yond them a whole world in wilderness—a world of secrets 
which you dare not penetrate; and of suffering which you 
dare not conceive. 

I tell you that this is to me quite the most amazing among 
the phenomena of humanity. Iam surprised at no depths to 
which, when once warped from its honor, that humanity can 
be degraded. I do not wonder at the miser’s death, with his 
hands, as they relax, dropping gold. I do not wonder at the 
sensualist’s life, with the shroud wrapped about his feet. Ido 
not wonder at the single-handed murder of a single victim, 
done by the assassin in the darkness of the railway, or reed- 
shadow of the marsh. Ido not even wonder at the myriad- 
handed murder of multitudes, done boastfully in the daylight, 
by the frenzy of nations, and the immeasurable, unimaginable 
guilt, heaped up from hell to heaven, of their priests, and 
kings. But this is wonderful to me—oh, how wonderful !— 
to see the tender and delicate woman among you, with her: 
child at her breast, and a power, if she would wield it, over 
it, and over its father, purer than the air of heaven, and 
stronger than the seas of earth—nay, a magnitude of blessing 
which her husband would not part with for all that earth it- 
self, though it were made of one entire and perfect chryso- 
lite :—to see her abdicate this majesty to play at precedence 
with her next-door neighbor! This is wonderful—oh, won- 
derful !—to see her, with every innocent feeling fresh within 
her, go out in the morning into her garden to play with the 
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fringes of its guarded flowers, and lift their heads when they 
are drooping, with her happy smile upon her face, and no 
cloud upon her brow, because there is a little wall around her 
place of peace: and yet she knows, in her heart, if she would 
only look for its knowledge, that, outside of that little rose- 
covered wall, the wild grass, to the horizon, is torn up by the 
agony of men, and beat level by the drift of their life-blood. 

Have you ever considered what a deep under meaning there 
lies, or at least may be read, if we choose, in our custom of 
strewing flowers before those whom we think most happy? 
Do you suppose it is merely to deceive them into the hope 
that happiness is always to fall thus in showers at their feet? 
__that wherever they pass they will tread on herbs of sweet 
scent, and that the rough ground will be made smooth for 
them by depth of roses? So surely as they believe that, they 
will have, instead, to walk on bitter herbs and thorns; and 
the only softness to their feet will be of snow. But it is not 
thus intended they should believe ; there is a better meaning 
+n that old custom. The path of a good woman is indeed 
strewn with flowers: but they rise behind her steps, not be- 
fore them. “Her feet have touched the meadows, and left 
the daisies rosy.” You think that only a lover’s fancy ;—false 
and vain! How if it could be true? You think this also, 
*perhaps, only a poet’s fancy— 


‘ Byen the light harebell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 


But it is little to say of a woman, that she only does not de- 
stroy where she passes. She should revive; the harebells 
should bloom, not stoop, as she passes. You think I am go- 
ing into wild hyperbole? Pardon me, not a whit—I mean 
what I say in calm English, spoken in resolute truth. You 
have heard it said—(and I believe there is more than fancy 
even in that saying, but let it pass for a fanciful one)—that 
flowers only flourish rightly in the garden of some one who 
loves them. I know you would like that to be true; you 
would think it a pleasant magic if you could flush your flow- 


more, if your look had the power, not only to cheer, but 
guard them—if you could bid the black blight turn away, a 


spices of it may flow out.” This you would think a 
thing? And do you think it not a greater thing, that all t 


ers than these—flowers that could bless you for having blessed 
them, and will love you for having loved them ;—flowers that 

have eyes like yours, and thoughts like yours, and lives 1 
yours ; which, once saved, you save for ever? Is this 
a little power? Far among.the moorlands and the rocks 
far in the darkness of the terrible streets,—these feeble florets 
are lying, with all their fresh leaves torn, and their stems 
broken—will you never go down to them, nor set them in 
order in their little fragrant beds, nor fence them in their 
shuddering from the fe wind? Shall morning follow mor a 
ing, for you, but not for them; and the dawn rise to watch, 
far away, those frantic Dances Death ;* but no dawn ris 
to breathe upon these living banks of a violet, and woo 
bine, and rose; nor call to you, through your casement, 
call, (not giving you the name of the English poet's lady, 
the name of Dante’s great Matilda, who on the edge of hap 
Lethe, stood, wreathing flowers with flowers,) saying :— 


**Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, : 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad 
And the musk of the roses blown ?” 


Will you not go down among them ?—among those’ swe 
living things, whose new courage, sprung from the earth with 
the deep colour of heaven upon it, is starting up in strength 
of goodly spire ; and whose purity, washed from the dust, 
opening, bud by bud, into the flower of promise ates : 


* See note, p. 57. 
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m to you, and for you, “ The Larkspur listens—I hear, . 
ear! And the Lily whispers—I wait.” 

Did you notice that I missed two lines when I read you fis 
first stanza ; and think that I had forgotten them? Hear . 


“¢ Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown ; 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate, alone.” 


Who is it, think you, who stands at the gate of this sweeter 
rden, alone, waiting for you? Did you ever hear, not of 
Jaude, but a Madeleine, who went down to her garden in 
e dawn, and found one waiting at the gate, whom she sup- 
to be the gardener? Have you not sought Him often ; 
aught Him in vain, all through the night ;—sought Him 
in vain at the gate of that old garden where the fiery sword 
5 set? He is never there ; but at the gate of tis garden He 
waiting always—waiting to take your hand—ready to go a 
wn to see the fruits of the valley, to see whether the vine » 
flourished, and the pomegranate budded. There you 
l see with Him the little tendrils of the vines that His 
d is guiding—there you shall see the pomegranate spring- 
where His hand cast the sanguine seed ;—more: you 
see the troops of the angel keepers, that, with their 
ings, wave away the hungry birds from the pathsides where 
thas sown, and call to each other between the vineyard 
rows, “ Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vines, _ 

r our vines have tender grapes.” Oh-—you queens—you 
queens! among the hills and happy greenwood of this land 
yours, shall the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 

e nests ; and in your cities, shall the stones cry out against 
ou, that they are the only pillows where the Son of Man can 
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LECTURE IIL. 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE AND ITS ARTS. 


Lecture delivered in the theatre of the Royal College of Seno, 
Dublin, 1868. 

96. Wuen I accepted the privilege of addressing you to- 
I was not aware of a restriction with respect to the topics of 
discussion which may be brought before this Society *—a re-- 
striction which, though entirely wise and right under the 
circumstances contemplated in its introduehion, would neces- 
sarily have disabled me, thinking as I think, from preparing 
any lecture for you on the subject of art in a form which 
might be permanently useful. Pardon me, therefore, in so 
far as I must transeress such limitation ; fs indeed my in- 
fringement will be of the letter—not of rs spirit—of yo 
commands. In whatever I may say touching the religion 
which has been the foundation of art, or the poling which h 
contributed to its power, if I offend one, I shall offend a 
for I shall take no note of any separations in creeds, or 
tagonisms in parties : neither do I fear that ultimately Is 
offend any, by proving—or at least stating as capable of po 
tive proof—the connection of all that is best in the crafts. 
arts of man, with the simplicity of his faith, and the sinceri 
~ of his patriotism. 
97. But I speak to you under Shathes disadvantage, by 
which I am checked in frankness of utterance, not here = 
but everywhere ; namely, that I am never fully aware how 
far my audiences are disposed to give me credit for : 
knowledge of my subject, or how far they grant me attent 
only dicate T have been sometimes thought an ingenious 
pleasant essayist upon it. For I have had what, in many 1 
spects, I boldly call the misfortune, to set my words so! 


* That no reference should be made to religious questions, | 
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times prettily together ; not without a foolish vanity in the 
poor knack that I had of doing so; until I was heavily put- 
ished for this pride, by finding that many people thought of 
the words only, and cared nothing for their meaning. Hap- 
pily, therefore, the power of using such pleasant language— 
if indeed it ever were mine—is passing away from me; and 
whatever I am now able to say at all, I find myself forced to 
say with great plainness. For my thoughts have changed 
also, as my words have ; and whereas in earlier life, what 
little influence I obtained was due perhaps chiefly to the en- 
thusiasm with which I was able to dwell on the beauty of the 
physical clouds, and of their colours in the sky ; so all the 
influence I now desire to retain must be due to the earnest- 
ness with which I am endeavouring to trace the form and 
beauty of another kind of cloud than those ; the bright cloud, 
of which it is written— 

«What is your life? It is even as a vapour that appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanisheth away.” 

98. I suppose few people reach the middle or latter period 
of their age, without having, at some moment of change or 
disappointment, felt the truth of those bitter words; and 
been startled by the fading of the sunshine from the cloud of 
their life, into the sudden agony of the knowledge that the 
fabric of it was as fragile as a dream, and the endurance of it 
as transient as the dew. But it is not always that, even at 
such times of melancholy surprise, we can enter into any true 
perception that this human life shares, in the nature of it, 
not only the evanescence, but the mystery of the cloud ; that 
its avenues are wreathed in darkness, and its forms and 
courses no less fantastic, than spectral and obscure ; so that 
not only in the vanity which we cannot grasp, but in the 
shadow which we cannot pierce, it is true of this cloudy life of 
ours, that “man walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth 
himself in vain.” 

99. And least of all, whatever may have been the eagerness 

’ of our passions. or the height of our pride, are we able to un- 
derstand in its depth the third and most solemn character 
in which our life is like those clouds of heaven ; that to it bee 


precious than the rain ; and that though of the good and 
it shall one day be said alike, that the place that knew the: 
knows them no more, there is an infinite separation between 
those whose brief presence had there been a blessing, 
the mist of Eden that went up from the earth to water 
garden, and those whose place knew them only asa drif 
and changeful shade, of whom the heavenly sentence is, #] 
they are “wells without water; clouds that are carried wi 
a tempest, to whom the mist of darkness is reserved for — 
ever?” i 

100. To those among us, however, who have lived long — 
enough to form some just estimate of the rate of the changes - 
which are, hour by hour in accelerating catastrophe, mani- 
festing themselves in the laws, the arts, and the creeds | 
men, it seems to me, that now at least, if never at any form 
time, the thoughts of the true nature of our life, and of 
powers and responsibilities, should present themselves 
absolute sadness and sternness. 

And although I know that this feeling is much désiacaele 
my own eae by disappointment, which, by chance, has 
tended the greater number of my cherished purposes, I 
not for that reason distrust the feeling itself, though I am 
my guard against an exaggerated degree of it: nay, I rath 
believe that in periods of new effort and violent cha 
disappointment is a wholesome medicine ; and that in 
secret of it, as in the twilight so beloved i Titian, we 
see the colours of things with deeper truth than in the m ost 
dazzling sunshine. And because these truths about the work 
of men, which I want to bring to-day before you, are m 
them sad ones, though at the same time helpful ; and 
cause also I believe that your kind Irish hearts will an 
more gladly to the truthful expression of a personal f 
than to the exposition of an abstract principle, I will | 
myself so much unreserved speaking of my own causes 
gret, as may enable you to make just allowance for wl 
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to your sympathies, you will call either the bitter- 
or the insight, of a mind which has surrendered its best 
and been foiled in its favorite aims. 
101. I spent the ten strongest years of my life, (from 
enty to thirty,) in endeavoring to show the excellence of 
ork of the man whom I believed, and rightly believed, 
e the greatest painter of the schools of England since 
molds. Ihad then perfect faith in the power of every 
truth or beauty to prevail ultimately, and take its right 
in usefulness and honour; and I strove to bring the 
r’s work into this due place, while the painter was yet 
live. But he knew, better than I, the uselessness of talking 
out what people could not see for themselves. He always 
_ discouraged me scornfully, even when he thanked me—and 
le died before even the superficial effect of my work was 
ible. I went on, however, thinking I could at least be of 
“use to the public, if not to him, in proving his power. My 
books got talked about a little. The prices of modern pic- 
tures, generally, rose, and I was beginning to take some 
easure in a sense of gradual victory, when, fortunately or 
fortunately, an opportunity of perfect trial undeceived me 
once, and for ever. The Trustees of the National Gallery 
mmissioned me to arrange the Turner drawings there, and 
permitted me to prepare three hundred examples of his 
studies from nature, for exhibition at Kensington. At Ken- 
: gton they were and are, placed for exhibition ; but they 
are not exhibited, for the room in which they hang is always 
pty. 
~ 102. Well—this showed me at once, that those ten years 
‘my life had been, in their chief purpose, lost. For that, I 
‘not so much care ; I had, at least, learned my own busi- 
thoroughly, and should be able, as I fondly supposed, 
after such a lesson, now to use my knowledge with better 
effect. But what I did care for, was the—to me frightful— 
discovery, that the most splendid genius in the arts might be 
mitted by Providence to labour and perish uselessly ; that 
the very fineness of it there might be something rendering 
invisible to ordinary eyes; but, that with this strange ex- 
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cellence, faults might be mingled which would be 
as its virtues were vain ; that the glory of it was ; 
as well as invisible, and the gift and grace of it might be 
us, aS snow in summer, and as rain in harvest. 
103. That was the first mystery of life to me. But, 
my best energy was given to the study of painting, I had 
collateral effort, more prudent, if less enthusiastic, int 
of architecture ; and in this I could not complain of m 
with no sympathy. Among several personal reasons 
caused me to desire that I might give this my closing 1] 
on the subject of art here, in Ireland, one of the chief 
that in reading it, I should stand near the beautiful b 
—the engineers’ school of your college,—which was the 
realization I had the joy to see, of the principles I had, 
then, been endeavouring to teach ; but which alas, is now, 
me, no more than the richly cane monument of one o 
the most earnest souls that ever gave itself to the Sy 2 
one of my truest and most loving friends, Benjamin Wox 
ward. Nor was it here in Tega only that I received 
help of Irish sympathy and genius. When, to another fri 
Sir Thomas Deane, with Mr. Woodward, was entrusted 
building of the museum at Oxford, the best details of the worl 
were executed by scupltors who had been born and train ine 
here ; and the first window of the facade of the build g, 
which was inaugurated the study of natural science in Ei 
land, in true fellowship with literature, was carved from 1 
design by an Irish sculptor. ef 
104. You may perhaps think that no man ought x 
of disappointment, to whom, even in one branch of labour, 
much success was granted. Had Mr. Woodward now be 
beside me, I had not so spoken ; but his gentle and passion: 
spirit was cut off from the fulfilment of its purposes, an <. 


mechanism, and the squalid misery of modern cities 
the formative fashions of the day, aided, especially in I 
by ecclesiastical sentiment, it indeed obtained notorie 


bi 
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imes behind an engine furnace, or a railroad bank, you 
detect the pathetic discord of its momentary grace, and, 
toil, decipher its floral carvings choked with soot. I 
werable to the schools I loved, only for their injury. 


‘spent in vain; and from amidst streets of iron, and 
of erystal, shrank back at last to the carving of the 
ntain and colour of the flower. 

105. And still Icould tell of failure, and failure repeated as 
s went on ; but I have trespassed enough on your patience 
ow you, in part, the causes of my discouragement. Now 
me more deliberately tell you its results. You know there 
, tendency in the minds of many men, when they are 
ily disappointed in the main purposes of their life, to feel, 
perhaps in warning, perhaps in mockery, to declare, that 


< its nature is of disappointment always, or at best, of 
ie that can be grasped by imagination only ; that the 
of it has no strength nor fire within ; but is a painted 
only, to be delighted in, yet despised. You know 
beautifully Pope has expressed this particular phase of 


‘¢ Meanwhile opinion gilds, with varying rays, 
These painted clouds that beautify our days; 
_ Each want of happiness by hope supplied, 

- And each vacuity of sense, by pride. 


‘Hope builds as fast as Knowledge can destroy ; 
In Folly’s cup, still laughs the bubble joy. 

One pleasure past, another still we gain, 

And not a vanity is given in vain.” 


the effect of failure upon my own mind has been just the 
eof this. The more that my life disappointed me, the 
‘solemn and wonderful it became to me. It seemed, 
ily to Pope’s saying, that the vanity of it was indeed 
n in vain; but that there was something behind the veil 
hich was not vanity. It became to me not a painted 
, but a terrible and impenetrable one: not a mirage, 


itself is a vanity. Because it has disappointed them, they - 


. of great and just religion, or of some unselfish patriotism, 
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which vanished as I drew near, but a pillar of dar 
which I was forbidden to draw near. For I saw that bot 
own failure, and such success in petty things as in its p 
triumph seemed to me worse than failure, came from the | 
of sufficiently earnest effort to understand the whole law 

meaning of existence, and to bring it to noble and due en 
as, on the other hand, I saw more and more clearly th 
enduring success in the arts, or in any other occupation, 
come from the ruling of lower purposes, not by a convi ot 
of their nothingness, but by a solemn faith in the adyan 
power of human nature, or in the promise, however dimly 
prehended, that the mortal part of it would one day be 
lowed up in immortality ; and that, indeed, the arts them 
never had reached any vital strength or honour but i 

effort to proclaim this immortality, and in the service et 


law of such national life as must be the foundation of reli 

106. Nothing that I have ever said is more true or 1 
sary—nothing has been more misunderstood or misappl 
than my strong assertion, that the arts can never b 
themselves, unless their motive is right. It is misund 
this way : weak painters, who have never learned the 
ness, and cannot lay a true line, continually come tom: 
ing out—“ Look at this picture of mine; it must be 
had such a lovely motive. I have put my whole heart 
and taken years to think over its treatment.” Well, t 
answer for these people is—if one had the cruelty to 

— Sir, you cannot think over anything in any num 
years,—you haven’t the head to do it; and though yo 
fine motives, strong enough to make you burn you 
slow fire, if only first you could paint a picture, yo 
paint one, nor half an inch of one ; you haven't the 
do it.” pat 

But, far more decisively we have to say to the men n wh 
know their business, or may know it if they choose— 
you have this gift and a mighty one ; see that you se 
nation faithfully with it. It is a greater trust than 
armies : you might cast them away, if you were then 


less treason to your people than in casting your own 
_ glorious power away, and serving the devil with it instead of 
en. Ships and armies you may replace if they are lost, but 
a great intellect, once abused, is a curse to the earth for ever.” 
107. This, then, I meant by saying that the arts must have 
noble motive. This also I said respecting them, that they 
never had prospered, nor could prosper, but when they had 
ch true purpose, and were devoted to the proclamation of 
- divine truth or law. And yet I saw also that they had always 
failed in this proclamation—that poetry, and sculpture, and 
painting, though only great when they strove to teach us 
something about the gods, never had taught us anything 
_ trustworthy about the gods, but had always betrayed their 
trust in the crisis of it, and, with their powers at the full 
reach, became ministers to pride and to lust. And I felt also, 
th increasing amazement, the unconquerable apathy in our- 
_ selves the hearers, no less than in these the teachers ; and 
wa that, while the wisdom and rightness of every act and art of 
— dife could only be consistent with a right understanding of 
__ the ends of life, we were all plunged as in a languid dream— 
our heart fat, and our eyes heavy, and our ears closed, lest 
the inspiration of hand or voice should reach us—lest we 
should see with our eyes, and understand with our hearts, 
and be healed. 
108. This intense apathy in all of us is the first great mys- 
tery of life ; it stands in the way of every perception, every 
yirtue. There is no making ourselves feel enough astonish- 
‘ment at it. That the occupations or pastimes of life should 
have no motive, is understandable ; but—That life itself 
_ should have no motive—that we neither care to find out what 
_ it may lead to, nor to guard against its being for ever taken 
away from us—here is a mystery indeed. For, just suppose 
‘Iwere able to call at this moment to any one in this audi- 
enze by name, and to tell him positively that I knew a large 
estate had been lately left to him on some curious conditions ; 
‘but that, though I knew it was large, I did not know how 
" large, nor even where it was—whether in the East Indies or 
os the West, or in England, or atthe Antipodes. I only knew +1, 
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was a vast estate, and that there was a chance of his losi 
altogether if he did not soon find out on what terms i 
been left to him. Suppose I were able to say this posi 
to any single man in this audience, and he knew that 
not speak without warrant, do you think that he would 1 
content with that vague knowledge, if it were anywise p 
sible to obtain more? Would he not give every energy t 
find some trace of the facts, and never rest till he had ascei 
tained where this place was, and what it was like? And s 


unless he persevered, during certain years of probation, in 
orderly and industrious life ; but that, according to the rig 
ness of his conduct, the portion of the estate assigned to him 
would be greater or less, so that it literally depended on his 
behaviour from day to day whether he got ten thousand - 
year, or thirty thousand a year, or nothing whatever—would — 
you not think it strange if the youth never troubled himse 
to satisfy the cuaieidan in any way, nor even to know w: 
was required of him, but lived exactly as he chose, and nev 
inquired whether his chances of the estate were increasing | 
passing away? Well, you know that this is actually and lit- 
erally so with the greater number of the educated persons 
now living in Christian countries. Nearly every man and 

woman, in any company such as this, outwardly professes 
believe—and a large number unquestionably think they be- 
lieve—much more than this; not only that a quite unlimi 
estate is in prospect for them if they please the Holder of ; 
but that the infinite contrary of such a possession—an estate _ 
of perpetual misery, is in store for them if they displease this 
great Land-Holder, this great Heaven-Holder. And yet th 
is not one in a thousand of these human souls that cares t 


what. kind of Aes they must lead to obtain it. 
109. You fancy that you care to know this: so littl 
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about the Art of this world, not about the Life of the next, 
and you are provoked with me for talking of what you can 
ear any Sunday in church. But do not be afraid. I will tell 
you something before you go about pictures, and carvings, 
and pottery, and what else you would like better to hear of 
than the other world. Nay, perhaps you say, ““We want you 
a to talk of pictures and pottery, because we are sure that you 
know something of them, and you know nothing of the other 
world.” Well—I don’t. That is quite true. But the very 
strangeness and mystery of which I urge you to take notice is 
in this—that I do not ;—nor you either. Can you answer a 
single bold question unflinchingly about that other world— 
es ‘Ave you sure there isa heaven? Sure there isa hell? Sure 
that men are dropping before your faces through the pave- 
ments of these streets into eternal fire, or sure that they are 
not? Sure that at your own death you are going to be de- 
 livered from all sorrow, to be endowed with all virtue, to be 
gifted with all felicity, and raised into perpetual companion- 
ship with a King, compared to whom the kings of the earth 
Le are as grasshoppers, and the nations as the dust of His feet ? 
__ Are you sure of this? or, if not sure, do any of us so much 
a8 care to make it sure? and, if not, how can anything that 


ate 


a 
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-_- 110. But farther, you may, perhaps, think it a beneficent 
fee ordinance for the generality of men that they do not, with 
-_ earnestness or anxiety, dwell on such questions of the future ; 
because the business of the day could not be done if this kind 
of thought were taken by all of us for the morrow. Be it so: 
oe but at least we might anticipate that the greatest and wisest 
of us, who were evidently the appointed teachers of the rest, 
would set themselves apart to seek out whatever could be 
_ surely known of the future destinies of their race ; and to 
. teach this in no rhetorical or ambiguous manner, but in the 
plainest and most severely earnest words. 
Now, the highest representatives of men who have thus en- 
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deavoured, during the Christian era, to search out these 
things, and relate them, are Dante and Milton. Th 
none who for earnestness of thought, for mastery of 
can be classed with these. Iam not at present, mind yo 
speaking of persons set apart in any priestly or pastoral ¢ 
fice, to deliver creeds to us, or doctrines; but of men y 
try to discover and set forth, as far as by human intellec 
possible, the facts of the other world. Divines may perhap: 
teach us how to arrive there, but only these two poets have in 
any powerful manner striven to discover, or in any d fi 
words professed to tell, what we shall see and become there : 
or how those upper and nether worlds are, and have been 
habited. 
111. And what have they told us? Milton’s account of the 
most important event in his whole system of the universe, 
fall of the angels, is evidently unbelievable to himself ; 
the more so, that it is wholly founded on, and in a great ] 
spoiled and degraded from, Hesiod’s account of the deci 
war of the younger gods with the Titans. The rest of 
poem is a picturesque drama, in which every artifice of 
vention is visibly and consciously employed, not a single fac 
being, for an instant, conceived as tenable by any living fai Y 
Dante’s conception is far more intense, and, by himself, ; 
the time, not to be escaped from ; it is indeed a vision, 
vision only, and that one of,the wildest that ever entra 
soul—a dream in which every grotesque type or phan 
heathen tradition is renewed, and adorned ; and the des 
of the Christian Church, under their most saered symbols, | 
come literally subordinate to the praise, and are only to be 
understood by the aid, of one dear Florentine maiden. __ 
112. I tell you truly that, as I strive more with this s 
lethargy and trance in myself, and awake to the meanin 
power of life, it seems daily more amazing to me that 
such as these should dare to play with the most precic 3 
truths (or the most deadly untruths), by which the wh 
human race listening to them could be informed, or decel 
—all the world their audiences for ever, with pleased ear, 2 mM 
passionate heart ;—and yet, to this pianist: nfinit 
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and evermore succeeding and succeeding multitude, 
» for bread of life, they do but play upon sweetly modu- 
pipes ; with pompous nomenclature adorn the councils 
ell ; touch a troubadour’s guitar to the courses of the suns ; 
fill the openings of eternity, before which prophets have 
d their faces, and which angels desire to look into, with 
puppets of their scholastic imagination, and melancholy 
ts of frantic faith in their lost mortal love. 
Ts not this a mystery of lite? 
113. But more. We have to remember that these two great 
chers were both of them warped in their temper, and 
thwarted in their search for truth. They were men of intel- 
tual war, unable, through darkness of controversy, or stress 
f personal grief, to discern where their own ambition modi- 
‘ed their utterances of the moral law ; or their own agony 
gled with their anger at its violation. But greater men 
an these have been—innocent-hearted—too great for con- 
Men, like Homer and Shakespeare, of so unrecognized 
ersonality, that it disappears in future ages, and becomes 
ostly, like the tradition of a lost heathen god. Men, there- 
fore, to whose unoffended, uncondemning sight, the whole of 
human nature reveals itself in a pathetic weakness, with which 
they will not strive ; or in mournful and transitory strength, 
hich they dare not praise. And all Pagan and Christian 
ivilization thus becomes subject to them. It does not matter 
how little, or how much, any of us have read, either of Homer 
_ or Shakespeare : everything round us, in substance, or in 
‘thought, has been moulded by them. All Greek gentlemen 
were educated under Homer. All Roman gentlemen, by 
Greek literature. All Italian, and French, and English gen- 
_ tlemen, by Roman literature, and by its principles. Of the 
scope of Shakespeare, I will say only, that the intellectual 
- measure of every man since born, in the domains of creative 
thought, may be assigned to him, according to the degree in 
hich he has been taught by Shakespeare. Well, what do 
these two men, centres of moral intelligence, deliver to us of 
onviction respecting what it most behoves that intelligence 
‘to grasp? What is their hope; their crown of rejoicing? 
8 
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what manner of exhortation have they for us, or of 
what lies next their own hearts, and dictates their 
words? Have they any peace to promise to our unr 
redemption to our misery? 
114, Take Homer first, and think if there is any 
image of human fate than the great Homeric story. 
main features in the character of Achilles are its inten 
sire of justice, and its tenderness of affection. And 
bitter song of the Iliad, this man, though aided contin 
by the wisest of the gods, and wee with the desire of 
tice in his heart, becomes yet, through ill-governed passi 
the most unjust of men: and, full of the deepest tend 
in his heart, becomes yet, through ill-governed passi 
most cruel of men. Intense alike in love and in friendshy 
he loses, first his mistress, and then his friend; for the 
of the one, he surrenders to death the armies of his own | 
for the sake of the other, he surrenders all. Will a man 
down his life for his friend? Yea—even for his dead frien 
this Achilles, though goddess-born, and goddess-taugh 
up his kingdom, = country, and his life—casts alike 
nocent and guilty, with himself, into one gulf of slau 
and dies at last by the hand of the basest of his adver 
Is not this a mystery of life ? ae 
115. But what, then, is the message to us of our own Ye 
and searcher of hearts, after fifteon: hundred years of 
tian faith have been numbered over the graves of men? — 
his words more cheerful than the heathen’s—is his - 
more near—his trust more sure—his reading of fate mc 
happy? Ah,no! He differs from the Heathen poet chie 
in this—that he recognizes, for deliverance, no gods ni 
hand; and that, by petty chance—by momentary fol 
broken message—by fool’s tyranny—or traitor’s snare 
strongest and most righteous are brought to their ruin, : 
perish without word of hope. He indeed, as part of his r 
dering of character, ascribes the power and modesty of abit 
ual devotion, to the gentle and the just. The death-bed ot 
Katharine is bright with vision of angels; and the great sol 
dlier-king, standing by his few dead, acknowledges the pres 
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of the hand that can save alike by many or by few. But 
> that from those who with deepest spirit, meditate, 
with deepest passion, mourn, there are no such words as 
ge ; nor in their hearts are any such consolations Instead 
perpetual sense of the helpful presence of the Deity, 
h, through all heathen tradition, is the source of heroic 


eath, we find only in the great Christian poet, the con- 
ousness of a moral law, through which “the gods are just, 
snd of our pleasant vices make instruments to scourge us ;” 
and of the resolved arbitration of the destinies, that conclude 
to precision of doom what we feebly and blindly began ; 
d force us, when our indiscretion serves Us, and our deep- 
t plots do pall, to the confession, that “there’s a divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will.” 
Is not this a mystery of life? 
116. Be it so then. About this human life that is to be, 
that is, the wise religious men tell us nothing that we can 
trust; and the wise contemplative men, nothing that can give 
s peace. But there is yet a third class, to whom we may 
n—the wise practical men. We have sat at the feet of the 
oets who sang of heaven, and they have told us their dreams. 
Ve have listened to the poets who sang of earth, and they 
ave chanted to us dirges, and words of despair. But there 
is one class of men more :—men, not capable of vision, nor 
 gensitive to sorrow, but firm of purpose—practised in busi- 
ness: learned in all that can be, (by handling,—) known. 
Men whose hearts and hopes are wholly in this present world, 
-% from whom, therefore, we may surely learn, at least, how, at 
present, conveniently to live in it. What will they say to us, 
or show us by example? These kings—these councillors— 
these statesmen and builders of kingdoms—these capitalists 
‘and men of business, who weigh the earth, and the dust of 
it in a balance. They know the world, surely ; and what is 
the mystery of life to us, is none to them. They can surely 
show us how to live, while we live, and to gather out of the 


. present world what is best. 
-- 117. I think I can best tell you their answer, by telling you 
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a dream Ihad once. For though I am no poet, I have 
sometimes :—I dreamed I was at a child’s May-day party 
which every means of entertainment had been provided 
them, by a wise and kind host. It was in a stately house, 
with beautiful gardens attached to it; and the children ha 
been set free in the rooms and gardens, with no care wha 
ever but how to pass their afternoon rejoicingly. They 
not, indeed, know much about what was to happen 
day ; and some of them, I thought, were a little frighte 
because there was a chance of Gee being sent to a new Se. 
where there were examinations ; but they kept the thoughts 
of that out of their heads as “_ as they could, and resolved 
to enjoy themselves. The house, I said, was in a beautiful g: 
den, and in the garden were all kinds of flowers ; sweet grassy 
banks for rest; and smooth lawns for play; and plea 
streams and woods ; and rocky places for climbing. And f 
children were happy for a little while, but presently - 
separated themselves into parties; and then each party 
clared, it would have a piece of the garden for its own, and ‘ 
none of the others should have anything to do with that pie 
Next, they quarrelled violently, which pieces they would har 
and at last the boys took up the thing, as boys should 
“practically,” and fought in the flower-beds till there 
hardly a flower left standing ; then they trampled down 
other’s bits of the garden out of spite ; and the girls cried til 
they could cry no more; and so they all lay down at 
breathless in the ruin, and waited for the time when 
were to be taken home in the evening.* ee 
118. Meanwhile, the children in the house had been maki 
themselves happy also in their manner. For them, there 
been provided every kind of in-doors pleasure: there 
music for them to dance to; and the library was open, ' 
all manner of amusing books ; and there was a museum, 
of the most curious shells, ast animals, and birds; and tl 
was a workshop, with lathes and oar tools, for the , 


* T have sometimes been asked what this means, I intended i 
forth the wisdom of men in war contending for kingdoms, and w] 
lows to set forth their wisdom in peace, contending for wealth. — 
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us boys; and there were pretty fantastic dresses, for the 
to dress in; and there were microscopes, and kaleido- 
copes ; and whatever toys a child could fancy ; and a table, 
the dining-room, loaded with everything nice to eat. 
ui, in the midst of all this, it struck two or three of the 
“practical” children, that they would like some of the 
s-headed nails that studded the chairs ; and so they set to 
to pull them out. Presently, the others, who were read- 
ing, or looking at shells, took a fancy to do the like; and, in 
a little while, all the children, nearly, were spraining their fin- 
ers, in pulling out Dbrass-headed nails. With all that they 
ld pull out, they were not satisfied ; and then, everybody 
ted some of somebody else’s. And at last the really prac- 
cal and sensible ones declared, that nothing was of any real 
sequence, that afternoon, except to get plenty of brass- 
ded nails ; and that the books, and the cakes, and the mi- 
oscopes were of no use at all in themselves, but only, if they 
uld be exchanged for nail-heads. And, at last they began 
a. for nail-heads, as the others fought for the bits of 
arden. Only here and there, a despised one shrank away 
into a corner, and tried to get a little quiet with a book, in 
he midst of the noise ; but all the practical ones thought of 
thing else but counting nail-heads all the afternoon—even 
ough they knew they would not be allowed to carry so much 
one brass knob away with them. But no—it was—“ who 
has most nails? I have a hundred, and you have fifty ; or, I 
ave a thousand and you have two. I must have as many as 
_you before I leave the house, or I cannot possibly go home in 
peace.” At last, they made so much noise that I awoke, and 
thought to myself, ‘What a false dream that is, of children.” 
~The child is the father of the man; and wiser. Children 
never do such foolish things. Only men do. 
119. But there is yet one last class of persons to be inter- 
rogated. The wise religious men we have asked in vain ; the 
wise contemplative men, in vain; the wise worldly men, in 
in. But there is another group yet. In the midst of this 
_ vanity of empty religion—of tragic eontemplation—of wrath- 
ful and wretched ambition, and dispute for dust, there is yet 
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one great group of persons, by whom all these apn t 
the persons who have determined, or have had it | 
beneficent Providence determined for them, that they wi 
something useful; that whatever may be prepared for 1 
hereafter, or fase to them here, they will, at least, 
the food that God gives them by winning it honourably 
that, however fallen from the purity, or far from the pea 
of Eden, they will carry out the duty of human dominio 
though they have lost its felicity; and dress and keep t 
wilderness, though they no more can dress or me: 
garden. = 
These,—hewers of wood, and drawers of widier aes 
under burdens, or torn of scourges—these, that dig 


marble, and in iron—by whom all food, clothing, habita 
furniture, and means of delight are produced, for them 
and for all men beside ; men, whose deeds are good, t 
their words may be e.) men, whose lives are serviceab 
be they never so short, and worthy of honour, be they ni 
so humble ;—from these, surely at least, we may receive s 
clear message of teaching: and pierce, for an instant, 
the mystery of life, and of its arts. A 

120. Yes ; from these, at last, we do receive a ieee . 
I grieve to say, or rather—for that is the deeper truth — 
matter—lI rejoice to say—this message of theirs can only 
received by joining them—not by thinking about them. 

You sent for me to talk to you of art; and I have obey 
you in coming. But the main thing I have to tell you is, 
that art must not be talked about. The fact that there 
talk about it all, signifies that it is ill done, or cann 
done. No true painter ever speaks, or ever has spo 
much of his art. The greatest speak nothing. Even Re 
nolds is no exception, for he wrote of all that he could. i 
himself do, and was utterly silent respecting all that h 
self did. 

The moment aman can really do his work, he m 
speechless about it. All words become idle to him—all the 
ries. he 
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_ Does a bird need to theorize about building its nest, 
coast of it when built? All good work is essentially done 
at way—without hesitation, without difficulty, without boast- 
.« ; and in the doers of the best, there is an inner and inyol- 
tary power which approximates literally to the instinct of 
animal—nay, I am certain that in the most perfect human 
sts, reason does not supersede instinct, but is added to an 
inct as much more divine than that of the lower animals 
the human body is more beautiful than theirs ; that a great 
wer sings not with less instinct than the nightingale, but 
vith more—only more yarious, applicable, and governable ; 
ish +a great architect does not build with less instinct than the 
beaver or the bee, but with more—with an innate cunning of 
proportion that embraces all beauty, and a divine ingenuity of 
1 that improvises all construction. But be that as it may 
be the instinct less or more than that of inferior animals— 
ike or unlike theirs, still the human art is dependent on that 
first, and then upon an amount of practice, of science,—and of 
agination disciplined by thought, which the true possessor 
of it knows to be incommunicable, and the true critic of it, 
- inexplicable, except through long process of laborious years. 
That journey of life’s conquest, in which hills over hills, and 
Alps on Alps arose, and sank,—do you think you can make 
_ another trace it painlessly, by talking? Why, you cannot even 
“carry us up an Alp, by talking. You can guide us up it, 
step by step, no otherwise—even so, best silently. You 
girls, who have been among the hills, know how the bad guide 
chatters and gesticulates, and it is “ put your foot here,” and 
“mind how you balance yourself there ;” but the good guide 
walks on quietly, without a word, only with his eyes on you 
‘when need is, and his arm like an iron bar, if need be. 
122. In that slow way, also, art can be taught—if you 
_ have faith in your guide, and will let his arm be to you as an 
‘qron bar when need is. But in what teacher of art have you 
such faith? Certainly not in me; for, as I told you at first, 
- Tknow well enough it is only because you think I can talk, 
not because you think I know my business, that you let me 
speak to you at_all. If I were to tell you anything that seemed 
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to you strange, you would not believe it, and yet it would ox 
be in telling you strange things that I could be of use to yo 
I could be of great use to you—infinite use, with brief saying 
if you would believe it; but you would not, just because t 
thing that would be of real use would displease you. You 
are all wild, for instance, with admiration of Gustave Doré, hea 
Well, suppose I were to tell you in the strongest terms I could 
use, that Gustave Doré’s art was bad—bad, not in weakness, _ 
—not in failure,—but bad with dreadful power—the power of 
the Furies and the Harpies mingled, enraging, and polluting ; s 
that so long as you looked at it, no perception of pure or . 
beautiful art was possible for you. Suppose I were to tell o5 
you that! What would be the use? Would you look at Gus 
tave Doré less? Rather more, I fancy. On the other hand, a ‘3 
I could soon put you into good humour with me, ifI chose. 
I know well enough what you like, and how to praise itto 
your better liking. I could talk to you about moonlight, and — = 
twilight, and spring flowers, and autumn leaves, and ei Ma- oe 
desea of Raphael—how motherly! and the Sibyls of Michael __ 
Angelo—how majestic! and the saints of Angelico—how ~ is 
pious! and the Cherubs of Correggio—how delicious! Old Roa 
as Iam, I could play you a tune on the harp yet, that you would) 
dance to. But neither you norI should be a bit the better s : 
or wiser; or, if we were, our increased wisdom could be of oo 
no practical effect. For, indeed, the arts, as regards teach- : ce 
ableness, differ from the sciences also in this, that their power __ 
is founded not merely on facts which can be communicated, — 
but on dispositions which require to be created. Art is 
neither to be achieved by effort of thinking, nor explained by 
accuracy of speaking. It is the instinctive and necessary re 
sult of powers which can only be developed through the mind 

of successive generations, and which finally burst into li 
under’ social conditions as slow of growth as the faculties th 
regulate. Whole eras of mighty history are summed, and the 
passions of dead myriads are concentrated, in the existence of 
a noble art; and if that noble art were among us, we should 
feel it and rejoice ; not caring in the least to hear lectures on 
it; and since it is not among us, be assured we have to 6° 
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ack to the root of it, or, at least, to the place where the 
stock of it is yet alive, and the branches began to die. 
123. And now, may I have your pardon for pointing out, 
partly with reference to matters which are at this time of 
greater moment than the arts—that if we undertook such 
recession to the vital germ of national arts that have decayed, 
we should find a more singular arrest of their power in Ire- 
land than in any other European country. For in the eighth 
century, Ireland possessed a school of art in her manuscripts 
and sculpture, which, in many of its qualities—apparently 
in all essential qualities of decorative invention—was quite 
without rival ; seeming as if it might have advanced to the 
highest triumphs in architecture and in painting. But there 
was one fatal flaw in its nature, by which it was stayed, and 
stayed with a conspicuousness of pause to which there is no 
parallel : so that, long ago, in tracing the progress of Euro- 
pean schools from infancy to strength, I chose for the stu- 
dents of Kensington, in a lecture since published, two charac- 
teristic examples of early art, of equal skill; but in the one 
case, skill which was progressive—in the other, skill which 
was at pause. In the one case, it was work receptive of cor- 
rection—hungry for correction—and in the other, work which 
inherently rejected correction. I chose for them a corrigible 
Eve, and an incorrigible Angel, and I grieve to say that the 
incorrigible Angel was also an Trish angel ! * 
124, And the fatal difference lay wholly in this. #ln both 
pieces of art there was an equal falling short of the needs of 
fact ; but the Lombardic Eve knew she was in the wrong, and 
the Irish Angel thought himself all right." The eager Lom- 
bardic sculptor, though firmly insisting on his childish idea, 
yet showed in the irregular broken touches of the features, 
and the imperfect struggle for softer lines in the form, a per- 
ception of beauty and law that he could not render ; there 
was the strain of effort, under conscious imperfection, in 
every line. But the Irish missal-painter had drawn his angel 
with no sense of failure, in happy complacency, and put red 
dots into the palms of each hand, and rounded the eyes into 
te *See The Two Paths, p. 27, 


_ perfect circles, and, I regret to say, left the mouth Oat al 


sometimes in misunderstanding you, sometimes in resc 
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gether, with perfect satisfaction to himself. 
125. May I without offence ask you to codeine Ww 
this mode of arrest in ancient Irish art may not be indica 
of points of character which even yet, in some measure, : 
rest your national power? I have seen much of Irish ch 
acter, and have watched it closely, for I have also much - 
loved it. And I think the form of failure to which it is most 
liable is this, that being generous-hearted, and wholly inter 
ing always to do right, it does not attend to the external |, 
of right, but thinks it must necessarily do right because it 
means to do so, and therefore does wrong without finding it 
out; and then when the consequences of its wrong cot 
upon it, or upon others connected with it, it cannot con 
that the wrong is in anywise of its causing or of its 
but flies into wrath, and a strange agony of desire for 
tice, as feeling itself wholly innocent, which leads it faz 
astray, until there is nothing that it is not capable of doing 
with a good conscience. 
126. But mind, I do not mean to say that, in past or pr 
ent relations between Ireland and England, you have been 
wrong, and we right. Far from that, ‘T believe that in a 
great questions ae principle, and in all details of admini 
tion of law, you have been usually right, and we wr 


iniquity to you. Nevertheless, in all disputes between 
though the strongest is nearly always mainly in the 1 
the weaker is often so in a minor degree ; and I think’ 
sometimes admit the possibility of our being in ies and 
you never do. 

127. And now, rebirniag: to the broader question 
these arts and labours of life have to teach us of its mys 
this is the first of their lessons—that the more beautiful the 
art, the more it is essentially the work of people who j 
themselves wrong ;—who are striving for the fulfilme 
law, and the grasp of a loveliness, which they have 
attained, which they feel even farther and farther from 
taining, the more they strive for it. And yet, in still d 


3 The very sense of inevitable error from their purpose 
marks the perfectness of that purpose, and the continued 
sense of failure arises from the continued opening of the eyes 
more clearly to all the sacredest laws of truth. 

128. This is one lesson. The second is a very plain, and 
greatly precious one, namely :—that whenever the arts and 
labours of life are fulfilled in this spirit of striving against 
misrule, and doing whatever we have to do, honourably and 
perfectly, they invariably bring happiness, as much as seems 
possible to the nature of man. In all other paths, by which 
that happiness is pursued, there is disappointment, or de- 
‘struction: for ambition and for passion there is no rest—no 
_ fruition ; the fairest pleasures of youth perish in a darkness 
_ greater than their past light ; and the loftiest and purest love 
too often does but inflame the cloud of life with endless fire 
of pain. But, ascending from lowest to highest, through 
every scale of human industry, that industry worthily fol- 
ed, gives peace. Ask the labourer in the field, at the 
rge, or in the mine; ask the patient, delicate-fingered arti- 
gan, or the strong-armed, fiery-hearted worker in ee and 
in marble, and with the colours of light ; and none of these, 
who are true workmen, will ever tell you, that they have 
and the law of heaven an unkind one—that in the sweat of 
their face they should eat bread, till they return to the 
nd; nor that they ever found it an unrewarded obe- 
ence, if, indeed, it was rendered faithfully to the com- 
and—‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do—do it with 
might. ” 

129. These are the two great and constant lessons which 
ir labourers teach us of the mystery of life. But there is 
r, and a sadder one, which they cannot teach us, which 
must read on their tombstones. 

o it with thy might.” There have been myriads upon 
of human creatures who have obeyed this law—who 
8 put every breath and nerve of their being into its toil— 
>» have devoted every hour, and exhausted every faculty— 
bequeathed their unaccomplished thoughts at death 


. achievements. Begin with the first—the lord of them 
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—who being dead, have yet spoken, by majesty of memory 
and strength of example. And, at last, what has all t 
“Might ” of humanity accomplished, in six thousand years 
labour and sorrow? What has it done? Take the thr 
chief occupations and arts of men, one by one,and count their 


agriculture. Six thousand years have passed since we were 
set to till the ground, from which we were taken. How mu 
of it is tilled? How much of that which is, wisely or well? 
In the very centre and chief garden of HKurope—where the 
two forms of parent Christianity have had their fortresses— 
where the noble Catholics of the Forest Cantons, and the 
noble Protestants of the Vaudois valleys, have maintained, fo: 
dateless ages, their faiths and liberties—there the unchecked 
Alpine rivers yet run wild in devastation: and the marshes, | 
which a few hundred men could redeem with a year’s labour, 
still blast their helpless inhabitants into fevered idiotism. 
That is so, in the centre of Europe! While, on the nea 
eoast of Africa, once the Garden of the Hesperides, an Ara 
woman, but a few sunsets since, ate her child, for famine 
And, with all the treasures of the East at our feet, we, in our 
own dominion, could not find a few grains of rice, for a peo- 
ple that asked of us no more; but stood by, and saw ie 
hundred thousand of them perish of hunger. Sy 

130. Then, after agriculture, the art of kings, take th S 
next head of human arts—weaving ; the art of queens, hor 
oured of all noble Heathen women, in the person of t 
virgin goddess—honoured of all Hebrew women, by the word 
of their wisest king—‘“ She layeth her hands to the spindle, 
and her hands halal the distaff; she stretcheth out her han 4 
to the poor. She is not afraid of the snow for-her household a oy 
for all her household are clothed with scarlet. She maketh ho 
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tapestry, and every feeble breast fenced with sweet 
~ eoiours from the cold? What have we done? Our fingers 
‘are too few, it seems, to twist together some poor covering 
for our bodies. We set our streams to work for us, and 
choke the air with fire, to turn our spinning-wheels—and,— 
are we yet clothed ? Are not the streets of the capitals of 
- Europe foul with the sale of cast clouts and rotten rags? Is 
not the beauty of your sweet children left in wretchedness 
of disgrace, while, with better honour, nature clothes the 
- prood of the bird in its nest, and the suckling of the wolf in 
her den? And does not every winter’s snow robe what you 
have not robed, and shroud what you have not shrouded ; and 
every winter’s wind bear up to heaven its wasted souls, to 
witness against you hereafter, by the voice of their Christ,— 
- “Twas naked, and ye clothed me not?” 
131. Lastly—take the Art of Building—the strongest— 
proudest—most orderly—most enduring of the arts of man, 
that, of which the produce is in the surest manner accumula- 
tive, and need not perish, or be replaced; but if once well 
done, will stand more strongly than the unbalanced rocks— 
more prevalently than the crumbling hills. The art which is 
‘associated with all civic pride and sacred principle ; with 
which men record their power—satisfy their enthusiasm— 
make sure their defence—define and make dear their habita- 
tion. And, in six thousand years of building, what have we 
done? Of the greater part of all that skill and strength, 
no vestige is left, but fallen stones, that encumber the fields 
and impede the streams. But, from this waste of disorder, 
and of time, and of rage, what is left to us? Constructive 
and progressive creatures, that we are, with ruling brains, and 
forming hands, capable of fellowship, and thirsting for fame, 
can we not contend, in comfort, with the insects of the forest, 
or, in achievement, with the worm of the sea. The white surf 
rages in vain against the ramparts built by poor atoms of 
_ scarcely nascent life ; but only ridges of formless ruin mark 
- the places where once dwelt our noblest multitudes. The ant 
and the moth have cells for each of their young, but our lit- 
tle ones lie in festering heaps, in homes that consume them 
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like graves ; and night by night, from the corners 2 yur 
streets, rises up the ony of the homeless—“I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in.’ oe 
132. Must it be always thus? Is our life for ever to 
without profit—without possession? Shall the strength of its 
generations be as barren as death ; or cast away their labour, 
as the wild figtree casts her untimely figs? Is it all a dream 
then—the desire of the eyes and the i of life—or, ifit be, 
might we not live in nobler dream than this? The poets and <= 
prophets, the wise men, and the scribes, though they have 
told us nothing about a life to come, have told us much about 
the life that is now. They have had—they also, —their ie 
dreams, and we have laughed at them. They have dreamed 
of mercy, and of justice; they have dreamed of peace and 
good-will ; they have dreamed of labour undisappointed, and. 
of rest undisturbed ; they have dreamed of fulness in harvest, 
and overflowing in a they have dreamed of wisdom in © 
council, and of providence in law ; of gladness of parents, and — 
strength of children, and glory of grey hairs. And at these 
visions of theirs we have mocked, and held them for idle apes 
vain, unreal and unaccomplishable. What have we accom-— 
plished with our realities? Is this what has come of our 
worldly wisdom, tried against their folly? this our mighties 
possible, against their impotent ideal? or have we only wan 
dered among the spectra of a baser felicity, and chased phan- 
toms of the tombs, instead of visions of the Almighty ; and — 
walked after the imaginations of our evil hearts, instead of = 
after the counsels of ternity, until our lives—not in the like- 
ness of the cloud of heaven, but of the smoke of hell—have 
become “as a vapour, that appeareth for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away ?” 
133. Does it vanish then? Are you sure of that 2—sure, 
that the nothingness of the grave will be a rest from this 
troubled notiuweaee and that the coiling shadow, which ge 


torment that ascends for ever? Will any answer that they : : 
are sure of it, and that there is no fear, nor hope, nor desire, 


ps 


nor labour, whither they go? Be it so; will you not, sig” 
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_ make as sure of the Life, that now is, as you are of the Death 
that is to come? Your hearts are wholly in this world—will 
you not give them to it wisely, as well as perfectly? And 
see, first of all, that you have hearts, and sound hearts, too, to 
give. Because you have no heaven to look for, is that any 
reason that you should remain ignorant of this wonderful and 
- infinite earth, which is firmly and instantly given you in pos- 
session? Although your days are numbered, and the follow- 
ing darkness sure, is it necessary that you should share the 
degradation of the brute, because you are condemned to its 
mortality ; or live the life of the moth, and of the worm, be- 
‘cause you are to companion them in the dust? Notso; we 
may have but a few thousands of days to spend, perhaps hun- 
- dreds only—perhaps tens ; nay, the longest of our time and 
Q best, looked back on, will be but as a moment, as the twink- 
ling of an eye ; still, we are men, not insects; we are liung 
spirits, not passing clouds. ‘‘ He maketh the winds His mes- 
sengers; the momentary fire, His minister ;” and shall we do 
less than these? Let us do the work of men while we bear 
the form of them ; and, as we snatch our narrow portion of 
time out of Eternity, snatch also our narrow inheritance of 
passion out of Immortality—even though our lives be as a 
- vapour, that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away. 
_ 184. But there are some of you who believe not this—who 
_ think this cloud of life has no such close—that it is to float, 
revealed and illumined, upon the floor of heaven, in the day 
when He cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see Him. 
Some day, you believe, within these five, or ten, or twenty 
years, for every one of us the judgment will be set, and the 
books opened. If that be true, far more than that must be 
true. Is there but one day of judgment? Why, for us every 
day is a day of judgment—every day is a Dies Ire, and writes 
its irrevocable verdict in the flame of its West. Think you 
that judgment waits till the doors of the grave are opened ? 
It waits at the doors of your houses—it waits at the corners 
f your streets; we are in the midst of judgment—the insects 
_ that we crush are our judges—the moments we fret away are 
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our judges—the elements that feed us, judge, as they n 
ister—and the pleasures that deceive us, judge as they in- 
dulge. Let us, for our lives, do the work of Men while w 
bear the Form of them, if indeed those lives are Not as a 
vapour, and do Not vanish away. 

135. “The work of men”—and what is that? Well, we . 

may any of us know very quickly, on the condition of being — 
wholly ready to do it. But many of us are for the most part — 
thinking, not of what we are to do, but of what we are to get ; 
and the best of us are sunk into the sin of Ananias, and itis — 
a mortal one—we want to keep back part of the price ; and we 
continually talk of taking up our cross, as if the only harm in e 
a cross was the weight of it—as if it was only a thing to be 
carried, instead of to be—crucified upon. “They that are 
His have crucified the flesh, with the affections and lusts.” 
Does that mean, think you, that in time of national distress, — 
of religious trial, of crisis for every interest and hope of 
humanity—none of us will cease jesting, none cease idling, 
none put themselves to any wholesome work, none take so 
much as a tag of lace off their footman’s coats, to save the 
world? Or does it rather mean, that they are ready to leave 
houses, lands and kindreds—yes, and life, if need be? Life 
—some of us are ready enough to throw that away, joyless as 
we have made it. But “station in Life ”°—how many of us 
are ready to quit that? Is it not always the great objection, © 
where there is question of finding —— useful to do 
« We cannot leave our stations in Life?” e 

Those of us who really cannot—that is to say, who can only 
maintain themselves by continuing in some business or 
salaried office, have already something to do; and all that : 
they have to see to, is that they do it honestly and with all 
their might. But with most people who use that apolo; 


called dais ” means keeping all the carriages, and all - 
footmen and large houses they can possibly pay for ; inte 
once for all, I say that if ever Providence did put thee 2 
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* Rae an 
again. Levi's station in life was the receipt of custom ; and 
Peter's, the shore of Galilee ; and Paul's, the ante-chambers of 
the High Priest,—which ‘station in life” each had to leave, 
_-with brief notice. 
And, whatever our station in life may be, at this crisis, 
those of us who mean to fulfill our duty ought, first, to live 
on as little as we can ; and, secondly, to do all the wholesome 
work for it we can, and to spend all we can spare in doing all 
the sure good we can. 
_ And sure good is first in feeding people, then in dressing 
people, then in lodging people, and lastly in rightly pleas- 
ing people, with arts, or sciences, or any other subject of 
thought. ; 
136. I say first in feeding; and, once for all, do not let 
yourselves be deceived by any of the common talk of ‘in- 
discriminate charity.” The order to us is not to feed the de- 
serving hungry, nor the industrious hungry, nor the amiable 
and well-intentioned hungry, but simply to feed the hungry. 
It is quite true, infallibly true, that if any man will not work, 
neither should he eat—think of that, and every time you sit 
down to your dinner, ladies and gentlemen, say solemnly, 
before you ask a blessing, “How much work have I done to- 
day for my dinner?” But the proper way to enforce that 
order on those below you, as well as on yourselves, is not to 
-Jeave vagabonds and honest people to starve together, but very 
distinctly to discern and seize your vagabond ; and shut your 
vagabond up out of honest people’s way, and very sternly than 
gee that, until he has worked, he does not eat. But the first 
- thing is to be sure you have the food to give; and, therefore, 
- to enforce the organization of vast activities in agriculture and 
Rs. in commerce, for the production of the wholesomest food, and 
proper storing and distribution of it, so that no famine shall 
- anymore be possible among civilized beings. There is plenty 
of work in this business alone, and at once, for any number 
‘of people who like to engage in it. 
_ 187. Secondly, dressing people—that is to say, urging every 
one within reach of your influence to be always neat and 
clean, and giving them means of being so. In so far as they 
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absolutely refuse, you must give up the effort with respe 
them, only taking care that no children within your sphere 
influence shall any more be brought up with such habits; 
that every person who is willing to dress with propriety sha 
have encouragement to doso. And the first absolutely neces- 
sary step towards this is the gradual adoption of a consistent — 
dress for different ranks of persons, so that their rank shall be 
known by their dress; and the restriction of the changes of 
fashion within certain limits. All which appears for th 
present quite impossible ; but it is only so far as even difficul 
as it is difficult to conquer our vanity, frivolity, and desire to 
appear what we are not. And it is not, nor ever shall be. 
creed of mine, that these mean and shallow yices are uncon 
querable by Christian women. 
138. And then, thirdly, lodging people, which yor may 
think should have been put first, but I put it third, because 
we must feed and clothe people where we find them, and 
lodge them afterwards. And providing lodgment for them 
means a great deal of vigorous legislation, and cutting down 
of vested: interests that iad in the way, and after that, or — 
before that, so far as wé can get it, thorough sanitary and 
remedial action in the houses that we have ; and then the 
building of more, strongly, beautifully, and in groups o 
limited extent, kept in proportion to their streams, an 
walled round, so that there may be no festering and wretche« 
suburb anywhere, but clean and busy street within, and the 
open country iets with a belt of beautiful garden = 


be reachable in a few ee walk. This the final aim ; 
in immediate action every minor and possible good Ea 
instantly done, when, and as, we can; roofs es t 


till we are breathless, every day. And all the fine arts ' 
healthily follow. I myself have washed a flight of stone s 
all down, with bucket and broom, in a Savoy inn, where 
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I never made a better sketch than that afternoon. 
. 139. These, then, are the three first needs of civilized life ; 
and the law for every Christian man and woman is, that they 
shall be in direct service towards one of these three needs, as 
far as is consistent with their own special occupation, and if 
; they have no special business, then wholly in one of these 
services. And out of such exertion in plain duty all other 
- good will come ; for in this direct contention with material 

evil, you will find out the real nature of all evil ; you will dis- 
cern by the various kinds of resistance, what is really the 
fault and main antagonism to good ; also you will find the 
- most unexpected helps and profound lessons given, and truths 
will come thus down to us which the speculation of all our 
lives would never have raised us up to. You will find nearly 
every educational problem solved, as soon as you truly want 
to do something ; everybody will become of use in their own 
fittest way, and will learn what is best for them to know in 
that use. Competitive examination will then, and not till 
then, be wholesome, because it will be daily, and calm, and 
in practice ; and on these familiar arts, and minute, but cer- 
tain and serviceable knowledges, will be surely edified and 
sustained the greater arts and splendid theoretical sciences. 
140. But much more than this. On such holy and simple 
practice will be founded, indeed, at last, an infallible religion. 
The greatest of all the mysteries of life, and the most terrible, 
is the corruption of even the sincerest religion, which is not 
daily founded on rational, effective, humble, and helpful 
ction. Helpful action, observe! for there is just one law, 
‘which obeyed, keeps all religions pure—forgotten, makes 
hem all false. Whenever in any religious faith, dark or 
bright, we allow our minds to dwell upon the points in which 
we differ from other people, we are wrong, and in the devil's 
power. That is the essence of the Pharisee’s thanksgiving— 
‘Lord, I thank thee that Iam not as other men are.” At 
every moment of our lives we should be trying to find out, 
not in what we differ with other people, but in what we agree 
th them ; and the moment we find we can agree as to any- 


- concerning questions which the laws of common serviceabl 


thing that should be done, kind or good, (and who but fi 
couldn’t?) then do it; push at it together; you can’t quar 
in a side-by-side push ; but the moment that even the best __ 


nacity for piety, and it’s all over. I will not speak of t 
crimes which in past times have been committed in the nam 
of Christ, nor of the follies which are at this hour held to be _ 
consistent with obedience to Him; butI will speak of the 
morbid corruption and waste of vital power in religious senti 
ment, by which the pure strength of that which should be th 
guiding soul of every nation, the splendour of its youthful 
manhood, and spotless light of its maidenhood, is averted or 

cast away. You may see continually girls who have neve’ 
been taught to do a single useful thing thoroughly ; who can- 
not sew, who cannot foe who cannot cast an account, nor 
prepare a medicine, whose whole life has been passed either 
in play or in pride ; you will find girls like these when they 
are earnest-hearted, cast all their innate passion of religious 
spirit, which was meant by God to support them Pierce the 
irksomeness of daily toil, into grievous and vain meditation — 
over the meaning of the great Book, of which no syllable was _ 
ever yet to be understood but through a deed ; all the instince- — 
tive wisdom and mercy of their womanhood made vain, and 
the glory of their pure consciences warped into fruitless agony 


life would have either solved for them in an instant, or kept 
out of their way. Give such a girl any true work that will, 
make her active in the dawn, and weary at night, with the — 
consciousness that her fellow-creatures have indeed been the 
better for her day, and the powerless sorrow of her enthusiasi 
will transform itself into a majesty of radiant and bese 
peace. 

So with our youths. We once taught them to make La 
verses, and called them educated ; now we teach them to 
and to row, to hit a ball with a bat, and call them educa 
Can they plow, can they sow, can they plant at the right tim 
or build with a steady hand? Is it the effort of their live 
be chaste, knightly, faithful, holy in thought, eee mY w 
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’ Indeed it is, with some, nay with many, and the 
f England is in them, and the hope; but we have 
their courage from the toil of war to the toil of mercy , 
their intellect from dispute of words to discernment of 
ys ; and their knighthood from the errantry of adventure 
to the state and fidelity of a kingly power. And then, indeed, 
hall abide, for them, and for us an incorruptible felicity, 
~ and an infallible religion ; shall abide for us Faith, no more to 
pe assailed by temptation, no more to be defended by wrath 
nd by fear ;—shall abide with us Hope, no more to be 
- quenched by the years that overwhelm, or made ashamed by 
- the shadows that betray ; shall abide for us, and with us, the 
est of these ; the abiding will, the abiding name, of our 
ther. For the greatest of these, is Charity. 


THE END. 
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